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1. Guillemain, Bernard. Les tests devant les psy- 
chologues soviétiques. (Tests and the Russian psy- 
chologists.) Psyche, 1952, 7, 282-291.—The views 
of Roubinstein, as expr "in a recent article are 
reviewed and analyzed in terms of the present Rus- 
sian thinking on the use of tests. The present atti- 
tude of the Soviets is a rejection of the use of tests.— 
G. Besnard. 

2. Lehtovaara, Arvo. (Coll. Education, Jyvaskyla, 
Finland.) Lille lderebog i psykologi. (Little text- 
book in psychology.) Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag, 1950. Pp. 385. Kr. 12.85.—Originally pub- 
lished in Finnish, later translated into Swedish, the 
present work is a Danish translation by Sunna From 
who has also enlarged the book with several chapters, 
such as: experience of time, dreams, and parapsy- 
chology. Paul Bahnsen has added an extensive 
chapter on applied psychology. The book, in vari- 
ous languages, has been published in some 40,000 
copies and is meant as a textbook and for popular 
reading. Pages 299-385 describe in detail various 
psychological experiments which might be under- 
taken by the reader.—M. L. Reymert. 

3. Oboni, Torao; Tatsuno, Chitose; Iwahara, 
Shinkuro. Shinrigaku gikken tebiki. (A manual of 
experimental psychology). Tokyo: Sekaisya, 1950. 
180, 6 p. Y 1.90.—An elementary laboratory man- 


ual for experimental courses at the freshman level. 
57 experiments are described. There is a section on 
elementary statistical methods.—C. M. Louttit. 


4. Ruyer, Raymond. e de la valeur. 
(Philosophy of value.) Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1952, 215 p. 260 fr.—In two sections, the 
first presents the diverse aspects of vaiue and values: 
as essence and form, as an act of the agent, the varied 
levels of values, specificity and conflicts; the second, 
the several theories of value: naturalistic, realistic, 
value as active participation.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


5. Schwabe, Julius. Archetyp und Tierkreis; 
Grundlinien einer kosmischen Symbolik und Myth- 
ologie. (Archetype and zodiac. Outlines of a cos- 
mic symbolism and mythology). Basel: Schwabe & 
Co., 1951. Ivii, 633 p.—Schwabe proposes an auto- 
nomous science of symbology and mythology. 
Though the starting point is the zodiac, the treat- 
ment given that symbol system is different from that 
offered by the astrologer. Analysis and interpreta- 
tion reveal materials which antedate astrology. On 
the other hand, Schwabe rejects Jung’s theory of 
archetype as creations and possessions of the sub- 
jective collective unconscious. Assuming that arche- 
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types have an external cosmic source, though they 
can be interiorized in the personal unconscious, the 
author proceeds to an examination of many symbols 
and myths from all sorts of geographic and cultural 
areas.— J. R. Kantor. 

6. Wagner-Simon, Therese. Einige Bemerkun- 
en zur zeitgentdssischen Psychologie der Frau. 
Some remarks about the contemporary psychology 

of women.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 
11, 25-33.—The psychology of women has usually 
been written by men, but today women themselves 
are writing about their sex. Three recent books on 
this subject by Helene Deutsch, Simone de Beauvoir, 
and Karen Horney are discussed with respect to cer- 
tain problems, as the passivity of women, the inter- 
relation of intellectual and sexual activities, and the 
position of the married woman in modern society.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


Tueory & SysTEMS 


7. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
An introduction to interaction ‘theory and field the- 
ory. New Haven, Conn.: Labor & Management 
Center, Yale Univ., 1952. v, 66 p. 50¢—For the 
interactionist, the first goal of science is a study of 
behavior in order to be able to predict it. The field 
theorist, on the other hand, sees prediction as a re- 
sultant of understanding, which is the primary goal. 
The interactionist is not concerned with why an oc- 
currence exists; he is interested in the fact that it 
does exist and wants to know how frequently it re- 
curs and with what it is related. The field theorist 
is interested in a whole problem or situation and it 
is with the whole that he will concern himself, rec- 
ognizing the interaction of the personality and the 
environment. He is interested in prediction and 
control also, but primarily as proofs of his under- 
standing.—W. H. Osterberg. 

8. Brun, Rudolf. Der biologische Charakter der 
Psychoanalyse Freuds. (The biological character 
of Freud’s psychanalysis.) Psyche, 1951, 5, 561-579. 
—Certain tendencies in contemporary depth psy- 
chological theories do not have much in common with 
Freud’s doctrines. Any such theory deriving from 
existential philosophy is anti-biological and at the 
same time also “‘Bewuwstseinspsyschologie” and 
therefore incompatible with Freud’s ideas. Freud's 
doctrines could however, so the author states, also 
be used to interpret animal instincts and drives. 
39 references.—E. Barschak. 

9. Diel, P. La théorie des archétypes chez C. G. 
Jung. (Jung’s theory of archetypes.) J. psychol. 
norm. path. 1952, 45, 97-109.—Jung’s theory of 
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archetypes is compared to the theories of Freud and 
Adler and analyzed in terms of its “anima” and 
“persona” theories. The conclusion is that the 
greatest merit of Jung’s theory is to have extended 
Freud's original discovery: the symbolizing tendency 
of the extraconscious.—G. Besnard. 

10. Grozev, G. R. Bergsonizim i dialekticheski 
materializim. (Bergsonism and dialectical material- 
ism.) Godishnik na Sofiiskita Universitet (istoriko- 
filos. Fakult., Kn. 1), 1949-1950, 46, 83-232.— 
Bergson’s psychology is viewed as a “form of bour- 
geois subjective-idealist psychology,” and his views 
of heredity and development are seen as “‘idealist 
and antiscientific.” ‘The psychology of Pavlov is 
in decisive opposition to the Bergsonian introspec- 
tional, subjective conception of consiousness and the 
psyche, and understands as conscious activity high- 
est nervous activity; that which is conditioned by 
the [influencing] action of the external world.” 
Summary in Russian and French.—I. D. London. 

11. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G., ef al. Piatide- 
siatiletie uchenifa o ei nervnoi dejatel’nosti. 
(Fiftieth anniversary of the theory on higher nervous 
activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 789- 
791.—A brief sketch of the development and signif- 
icance of Pavlovian theory is provided. This theory 
along with that of Michurin has become the “basis 
of contemporary native biology.”” Pavlovian physi- 
ology is also basic to contemporary medicine, psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and linguistics.—J. D. London. 

12. Kanzer, Mark. The transference neurosis of 
the Rat Man. Psychoalnal. Quart., 1952, 21, 181- 
189.—The “Rat Man” case of Freud’s is analyzed 
in order to show the “intuitive processes by which 
Freud explored the minds of his patients as well as 
the clinical experiences that determined the direction 
that analytic formulations were to take."— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

13. Kirman, Brian H. This matter of mind. 
London: Watts, 1952. 93 p. i1s.—From the radi- 
cally materialistic (of the dialectical variety) point 
of view the author discusses the material basis of 
the mind and its working, human abilities and social 
psychology. Psycho-analysis and McDougall with 
his theory of instincts are severely criticised, as well 
as psychological tests, psychological statistics, 
mental heredity and Cyril Burt’s views on the de- 
cline of British intelligence. The role of social en- 
vironment is stressed.— M. Choynowski. 

14. Lapicque, Louis. Sur la conscience psychol- 
ogique considérée comme intégrale d’eléménts cel- 
lulaires de conscience. (Psychological conscious- 
ness considered as an integration of cellular elements 
of consciousness). C. R. Acad. Sct. Paris, 1952, 234, 
1511-1514.—The cell is conceived as an individual, 
having a life distinct from that of neighboring cells, 
and reacting in a systematic fashion to activities in 
its environment. It is not unreasonable, the author 
states, to attribute to the cell a rudimentary con- 
sciousness, im ible to observer directly, but cap- 
able of contributing to full consciousness (in the 
traditional sense) by an appropriate process of 
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integration with similar units of consciousness. 
The cellular psychological event is conceived as 
being entirely dependent on the state, or activity, 
of the cell. Support for this position is drawn from 
examples of lower-center control of certain functions 
of consciousness, and from the effects on conscious- 
ness of locally applied shock, neurotropic poisons, 
alcohol, etc.—R. W. Burnham. 

15. Pap, Arthur. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Semantic 
analysis and psycho-physical dualism. Mind, 1952, 
61, 209—221.—Gilbert Ryle’s attack on the mistaken 
assimilation of sensation to observation (see 25: 31) 
which led to the invention of sense-data and his con- 
tention that it is foolish to think of sensations as 
objects of observation are disputed, for if it makes 
sense to speak of the truth of statements reporting 
sensations it also makes sense to speak of knowledge 
of the events reported.—W. L. Wilkins. 


16. Ruyer, Raymond. Néo-finalisme (Neo-final- 
ism). Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 
272 p. 1,000 francs.—Prof. Ruyer elaborately sur- 
veys the current intellectual situation with a heavy 
emphasis on the biological and psychological sci- 
ences. His discussion includes: neurology, cyberne- 
tics, embryology, genetics and physics. By a 
method of seeking isomorphism among facts—for 
example, cerebral and embryological equipotential- 
ity—he concludes it is impossible to deny that the 
universe is theometaphysically finalistic—J. R. 
Kantor. 

17. Strupp, Hans H. (Human Resources Res. 
Lab., Bolling AFB, Washington, D. C.) Infantile 
sexuality in the theories of Freud and Sullivan. 
Complex, 1952, No. 7, 51-62.—A cornerstone of 
Freud’s theoretical formulations, infantile sexuality 
occupies a relatively subordinate place in Sullivan's 
system of interpersonal relations. The child's own 
fantasy life, apart from the interpersonal experiences 
to which he is exposed, has no place in Sullivan’s con- 
ceptions, which relatively underrate the significance 
of the child’s fantasy productions for later neurotic 
disturbances.—H. H. Strupp. 

18. Székely, Lajos. Die Realitit in der Auffas- 

Freuds. (Freud's concept of reality.) Theoria, 
1951, 17, 240-245.—What is meant by reality in 
psychology is not the same as in psychoanalysis. 
In psychology reality is that which stimulates our 
sense organs. In psychoanalysis reality is developed 
out of relationships to father and mother.—X. F. 


Muenszinger. 
(See also abstract 390) 


Metnops & APPARATUS 


19. Bernstein, Lewis. (VA Hosp., Denver, Colo.) 
A note on Christie’s: ental naiveté and 
experiential naiveté.” Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 38-40. 
—‘A recently completed investigation . . . relates 
directly to the provocative issues raised by Christie 
(see 26: 1183) concerning the pre-experimental ex- 
perience of rats. the results of this study 


are not yet ready for publication, it is felt that some 
2 
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of our preliminary ys should be made known at 
this time.”—M. R. Mar 

20. Dreyfus-Graf, Jean. Sonograph and sound 
mechanics. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 731- 
739.—A discussion of the technical principles under- 
lying the phonetic steno-sonograph.—W. A. Rosen- 

ath. 

21. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The scaling of stimuli by the method of successive 
intervals. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 118-122.—A 
method of scaling a set of stimuli or objects on a psy- 
chological continuum when the relative positions of 
the same stimuli on a physical continuum are un- 
known is described here. It possesses the following 
properties: (1) it requires but a single judgment from 
each subject for each stimulus, (2) it yields scale 
values which are linearly related to those obtained 
by the method of paired comparisons, (3) it provides 
its own internal consistency check upon the validity 
of the various assumptions made, and (4) the com- 
ae involved are quite simple—W. H. Oster- 

erg. 

22. Pfannenstill, Bertil. A critical analysis of 
operational definitions. Theoria, 1951, 17, 192-209. 
—The literature on operationism is reviewed critic- 
ally, and some operational concepts in sociology are 
tested.— K. F. Muensinger. 


23. Roeder, Kenneth D. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Insects as e ental material. Science, 
1952, 115, 275-—280.—After a brief analysis of the 
reasons for the increase in biological research with 
insects, present trends in insect physiology are 
illustrated by selected examples of work done in the 
fields of insect flight, nerves and ganglia, spontaneous 
nerve activity, sensory physiology and behavior. 
Applied aspects of insect physiology are briefly re- 
viewed. 52 references.—B. R. Fisher. 

24. Russell, Roger W. The comparative study of 
behaviour. London: H. K. Lewis, 1952. 19p. 4s.— 
A short, precise statement of the history and defini- 
tion of the comparative method and a discussion of 
the meaning and potential value of the comparative 
study of behavior.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


25. Scott, Blair, G. W. (U. Reading, England.) 
Measurements of mind and matter. London: 
Dennis Dobson, 1950. 115 p. 9s.6d.—This book 
deals with the process of measurement as one of the 
first essentials of science. The successive chapters 
are devoted to the notion of dimension, the principles 
of measurement, the physical theory of dimensions, 
dimensions in relation to “properties” and with ref- 
erence to colour-matching, mental measurements and 
psychological dimensions, the principles of uncer- 
tainty and of intermediacy, the theory of quasi- 
properties and gestalt psychology, and the extension 
of physics (“to include b both the molecular and the 
‘molar,’ both the extensive and the distensive, both 
the universal and the merely ‘general’.””) 50 ref- 
erences.— M. Choynowski. 

26. Vilbig, F. (Air Force Cambridge Research 


Laboratories, Cambridge, Mass.) An apparatus for 
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a compression and expansion and for replaying 
ble speech records. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 754-761.—Speech compression or expansion can 
be accomplished by division or multiplication of all 
speech frequencies in a certain ratio without chang- 
ing the time dimension. Three different experimen- 
tal arrangements for performing frequency division 
or multiplication are described. (1) The speech 
frequencies are transformed into an optical spectrum 
and a light modulation disk and phototube are used 
in playback. (2) A string filter is modified to pro- 
vide frequency doubling or to generate subharmonics 
of a driving signal. (3) An ultrasonic cell is used as 
a storage device for the speech wave, and the stored 
wave is scanned optically.—K. N. Stevens. 


(See also abstract 121) 


New TEstTs 


27. Nick, Eva. Teste de classificag&o de objetos. 
(Test of classifying objects.) Arch. brasil. Psico- 
técnica, 1951, 3(4), 99-101.—Without specific char- 
acterization of this test of classifying some 66 ob- 
jects and without indicating the use for which it was 
designed, the author presents results obtained in 15 
minutes on 74 members of the personnel of 
C.0.C.T.A. under the following headings: distribu- 
tion of the total number of groupings of the objects 
(M = 7); distribution of the total number of ob- 
jects grouped (M = 22.5); size of groups (2 to 5 most 
frequently); more common groupings; criteria of 
groupings: (1) use; (2) artistic; (3) substance made 
of; (4) resemblance in form; (5) ideal resemblance; 
(6) situation.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 336, 430) 


STATISTICS 


28. Bradley, Ralph Allan. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Corrections for non-normality in the 
use of the two-sample /- and F-tests at high signif- 
icance levels. Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 23, 103-113. 
—Correction factors to the probabilities that the 
two-sample / and F statistics shall exceed fixed posi- 
tive values #9 and F, either numerically or arithmetic- 
ally and to the probabilities that ¢ shall be exceeded 
by fixed negative values t) have been derived geo- 
metrically. The correction factors permit the use of 
existing tables and the results are asymptotically 
correct for numerically large values of the test 
statistics. There is some indication that the correc- 
tion factors are better for small sample sizes than 
large ones. For difficult cases a method of approxi- 
mate evaluation of the correction factors is provided. 


—G. C. C 


arter. 
29. Cox, D. R. (Cambridge U., England.) Some 
tic experimental designs. Biometrika, 1951, 
38, 312-323.—Systematic experimental designs are 
given for use when a number of treatments are to be 
compared, one treatment being applied to each of a 
number of equally spaced plots. It is assumed that 
there is a smooth trend between plots and that the 
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“errer”’ is independent in different plots. The de- 
signs enable the treatment effects (and the trend) 
to be estimated as simply and accurately as possible. 
—G. C. Carter. 

30. Cozan, Lee W. (Hechinger Co., Washington, 
D.C.) Note on table for use with Spearman-Brown 
formula. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 117.—In order 
to facilitate the use of the Spearman Brown formula, 
the writer has prepared a table that shows the effects 
of increasing the number of independent measure- 
ments upon the reliability coefficient. The table 
has been deposited with the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, and photocopies can be ordered from 


there.—W. H. Osterberg. 

31. Dayhaw, Lawrence T. (U. Ottawa, Canada.) 
De la vérification des hypothéses en statistique. 
(On the verification of hypotheses in statistics.) 
Rev. trimestr. Canad., 1951, 37, 119-207.—The im- 
portance of the null hypothesis in testing the validity 
of statistical hypotheses is shown through a simple 
example and the procedure described.— M. Haas. 

32. Faverge, J.-M. Un aspect de la mesure en 
psychologie; application a la notation des tests. 
(An aspect of measurement in psychology: applica- 
tion to the notation of tests.) Rev. psychol. appl. 
1951, 1, 305-315.—When a test is to be scored in 
terms of two variables, such as time and errors, the 
resulting individual scores must be independent of 
the units chosen for each variable. The usually ac- 
cepted scoring systems do not meet this requirement. 
A practical solution to the problem is to use new 
reference axes independent of the units; a practical 
example is given.—G. Besnard. 

33. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles.) When not to factor analyze. Psychol. 
Bull., 1952, 49, 26-37.—The following errors fre- 
quently occur in factor analysis: (1) too many or 
not enough factors are extracted for the number of 
experimental variables involved; (2) too many ex- 
perimental variables are factorially complex; (3) 
common factors are undetected because present in 
only one experimental variable or a pair of factors 
is very much confined to a set of experimental vari- 
ables so that no test having variance in one of the 
factors is free of variance in the other; (4) spurious 
correlation coefficients are employed, including those 
between ipsative scores and those for which requisite 
assumptions are not met; (5) heterogeneous popula- 
tions are analyzed; (6) substantial variation in test 
difficulty-levels occurs. The occurrences of these 
errors in analyses of standard tests is discussed.— 


M. R. Marks. 
34. Hughes, M. Discriminatory analysis. 
X. On two correlated bivariate non-normal distribu- 


tions. USAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-49-004, 


Rep. No. 10, 1952, 19 p.—Distributions useful in 
discriminatory analysis when the assumptions of 
normality are not satisfied are derived and discussed 
in detail. The distributions are particularly suitable 
for study of accidents and accident proneness, since 
they provide for different parameters for different 
types of accidents, and the parameters in turn may 
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have any distribution of a very flexible system of 
distributions.— Publisher. 

35. Jones, Lyle V. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Test of 
hypotheses: on ed vs. two-sided alternatives. 
Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 43-46.—‘‘The failure, 
among psychologists, to utilize the one-tailed 
statistical test, where it is appropriate, very likely is 
due to the pro tion of the two-tailed model by 
writers of text-books in psychological statistics. It 
is typical, in such texts, to find little or no attention 
given to one-tailed tests. Since the test of the null 
hypothesis against a one-sided alternative is the 
most powerful test for all directional hypotheses, it is 
strongly recommended that the one-tailed model be 
adopted wherever its use is appropriate.”—M. R. 
Marks. 

36. Kraft, L. G. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Correlation function analysis. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 762—764.—The applica- 
tion of correlation functions to the analysis of ran- 
dom functions is discussed. The relation between 
the autocorrelation function and the power spectrum 
is expressed by the Fourier transform. Several 
equivalent definitions of the autocorrelation function 
are given, and a procedure for measurement of the 
correlation function is described. Some examples of 
correlation curves for samples of male and female 
speech are shown. Further applications of the ex- 
perimental correlator include the measurement of 
the response of a linear system to an impulse.— 
K. N. Stevens. 

37. Kullback, S. (George Washington U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) An application of information theory 
to multivariate analysis. Ann. math. Statist., 1952, 
23, 88-102.—The problem considered is that of find- 
ing the “best” linear function for discriminating 
between two multivariate normal populations, 
and gs, without limitation to the case of equal co- 
variance matrices. The “best” linear function is 
found by maximizing the divergence, J’ (1, 2), be- 
tween the distributions of the linear function. 
Comparison with the divergence, J(1, 2), between 
mw, and m; offers a measure of the discriminating 
efficiency of the linear function, since J(1, 2) > J’ 
(1,2). The divergence, a special case of which is 
Mahalanobis’s Generalized Distance, is defined in 
terms of a measure of information which is essenti- 
ally that of Shannon and Wiener. Appropriate 
assumptions about #, and #; lead to discriminant 
analysis, principal components and canonical cor- 
relations.—G. C. Carter. 


38. Kuznets, George. 


(U. California, Berkeley.) 
Some problems of A 


In Jones, H. E. Re- 
search on aging. (see 27: 303), 73-75.—Several 
problems involved in sampling by means of strati- 
fication are described. Stratification is used to in- 
crease the reliability of some estimated characteris- 
tics of the ulation when the sampling is done 
with a fixed budget. In some instances when the 
strata sizes are not known, the use of unrestricted 
random sampling may be preferred to stratification. 
The use of a double sampling method is outlined for 
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a problem of “. . . estimating the mean of some 
variable X which is expensive to measure.” But 
“. . . there exists a related variable Y, inexpensive 
to measure . . .” and a sample of individuals may 
be drawn, measured on Y; from this later group a 
smaller sample is drawn and measured on A 
formula is given for the efficiency of the double 
sampling method.—J. E. Birren. 


39. Leslie, P. H., & Chitty, Dennis. The estima- 
tion of population parameters from data obtained by 
means of the capture-recapture method. Biometrika, 
1951, 38, 269-292.—The problem considered is that 
of estimating the death-rate in a population which is 
continuously changing in numbers, from the results 
of a chain of successive samples at each of which a 
number of individuals are captured, marked and re- 
turned to the population. Using the data collected 
in this experiment, an attempt was made to investi- 
gate the effect on the variance between replicates of 
reducing the expected numbers in the various classes 
of recaptures to relatively small numbers. The re- 
sults were inconclusive, but were sufficient to indi- 
cate that further work is needed on this question, 
which is one not only of theoretical, but also of 
practical interest.—G. C. Carter. 


40. McElwain, D. W. (U. Melbourne, Aust.) 
A suggested method for combining criterion groups. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 47-54.—A method is pro- 
posed for combining the ratings of several raters for 
different groups of workers. ‘Pool test scores” are 
used, but in such a way that the final criterion rating, 
against which the items are tested for validity, is 
derived from the supervisor ratings rather than the 
“pool test score” itself—C. F. Scofield. 


41. Moshman, Jack. (Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Na- 
tional Laboratory.) Testing a straggler mean in a 
two-way classification using the range. Ann. Math. 
Statist., 1952, 3, 126-132.—The use of the range in 
place of the standard deviation as a measure of dis- 
persion has long been recognized as a convenient and 
easily calculated statistic. Possibly its most notable 
employment has been in the industrial statistician’s 
quality control charts. A statistic based upon the 
range is described. It may be used to test whether 
one of a group of means may be considered to be a 
straggler from all or some of the others in a two-way 
analysis of variance.—G. C. Carter. 


42. Stanley, Julian C. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) A simplified method for 
estimating the split-half reliability coefficient of a 
test. Harvard educ. Rev., 1951, 21, 221-224.—W. N. 
Jenkins’ short-cut method for calculating the stand- 
ard deviation can be adapted to the computation of 
the variance ratio required in Roulon’s formula for 
determining the reliability of a test by split-halves. 
This procedure is acceptable for un ed tests, 
and provides r’s that agree closely with those ob- 
tained in the usual manner when N is 200 or more. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also abstracts 345, 714, 715) 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


43. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Informe so- 
bre la Asociacion Internacional de Psicotecnia. 
(Information about the International Association of 
Psychotechnics.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1951, 6, 19-30.—In this address by the secretary to 
the International Association of Psychotechnics, the 
author describes the origins of psychotechnics, em- 
phasizing the international character of its develop- 
ment. She reviews briefly the losses suffered in 
Russia, Germany, and elsewhere due to the war and 
events leading up to it. The remainder of the article 
is a summary of the work of reorganizing the associ- 
ation after the war.—G. B. Strother. 

44. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The NAS-NRC and psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist 1952, 7, 119-124.—The birth and early 
history of the National Academy of Sciences is de- 
scribed. The National Research Council which was 
founded during World War I ‘“‘as a new arm of the 
Academy at the operating level’”” was perpetuated 
by an executive order of President Wilson in 1918. 
The functions of the NAS-NRC and the part played 
by psychology in it are described. Two lists show 
(1) psychologists elected to membership in the NAS, 
(2) chairmen and vice-chairmen of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the NRC.—R. 
Mathias. 

(See also abstract 520) 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


45. —————. Oscar-Louis Forel. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1951. 10, 265.-—Portrait. 


46. —————. John W. Gardner. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 86.—Portrait. 

47. ————. Quinn McNemar. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 105.—Portrait. 

48. —————. Edwin B. Newman. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 135.—Portrait. 

49. —————. Pavlov, I. P. Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 788.—Portrait. 

50. Dennis, Wayne, & Boring, Edwin G. The 
founding of the APA. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 
95-97.—The authors comment on the first meeting 
of the APA on July 8, 1892 at Clark University, of 
the 26 charter members at least 10, probably 13, 
were present. A roll call for the first meeting at 
Clark University is given.—R. Mathias. 

51. Goshen, Charles E. The original case ma- 
terial of psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 
108, 829-834.—A series of character sketches re- 
ported by Freud that led him to formulate his the- 
ories are presented for reexamination in an effort to 
determine why Freud made his original observations 
on schizophrenics. The reason for this error and for 
his failure to change his concepts from subsequent 
observations is attributable to his own personality 
structure.— N. H. Pronko. 

52. Ibanez, Félix M. The work and world of 
Maimonides. Int. Rec. Med., 1952, 165, 221-228.— 
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An historical introductionis presented to Maimonides, 
the 12th century Cordoban physician, and his own 
life and times are briefly described.—J. W. Bowles. 

53. Karsten, A. i U.S.A. (Psychol- 
ogy in the U.S.A.) Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 46-48. 
—A very brief exposition of psychology in the United 
States during the past twenty years.—M. L. Rey- 
mert. 

54. London, Ivan, D. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Soviet psychology and psychiatry. Bull. 
atom. Scient., 1952, 8, 7(-73.—After numerous per- 
mutations psychology in the Soviet Union has 
reached a stage of stagnation at a rather low level. 
Soviet psychology is now commanded to follow 
so-called Pavlovian principles, but psychological 
research continues sterile. However, there is some 
significant work being done in the area of sensory 
interaction. Psychiatry is in a more favorable posi- 
tion than psychology. While “‘ritualistically and 
terminologically” it is Pavlovian, in actual practice 
it is confined in the main to non-Pavlovian “active 
therapy.”” “The ideological meddling with the 
sciences"’ is responsible for the debilitated state of 
psychology and psychiatry in the Soviet Union.— 
M.G. Nemets. 

55. Psychological Corporation. 30th annual re- 
port: 1951 New York: Author, 1952. 16 pp.—The 
annual report of the president is dedicated to the late 
Henry C. Link, whose photograph and obituary ap- 
pear on pp. 2 and 3. Included also in the report are: 
a history of the Corporation; a description of the 
activities of its five divisions; the financial state- 
ment; and photographs of 29 staff members. 

56. Spreng, Hanns, et al. Walter Morgenthaler. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 1-18.— 
Portrait and series of brief notes in honor of Morgen- 
thaler’s 70th birthday by Hanns Spreng, Hans 
Christoffel, M. Miller, O.-L. Forel, Otto Morgen- 
thaler, C. G. Tauber, Y. Tauber, & Hans Huber. 

57. Tikhomirov, N. P. Kak sozdavalos’ uchenie 
ob uslovnykh refleksakh. (How the theory of con- 
ditioned reflexes was created.) Zh. vyssh. meron. 
Detatel’., 1951, 1, 944-948.—An account of the 
author’s experiences as a graduate student under 
Pavlov’s direction.—I. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 288, 412) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


58. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Relations Between Psychology and the 
Medical Profession. chology and its relation- 
ships with other professions. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 145-152. 

59. American Psychological Association. Educa- 
tion and Training Board. Doctoral training pro- 
grams in clinical psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 158. 

60. American Psychological Association. Execu- 
tive Secretary. The March meeting of the Board of 


Directors. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 162-166. 
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61. American cal Association. Office 
of the Executive Secretary. Stipends for 


students in peychology: 1952-1953. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 64-82. 


Seth, & Eh Joseph ¢ he shee ms 
’ eston, ° e, income, an 
fessional characteristics of members of the APA's 
Division of owe wr ay Guidance. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 125-127.—Out of 644 question- 
naires sent to all members of Division 17, a return of 
454 adequately completed ones was used for this 
study. “Tables show (1) age, sex and membershi 
status, (2) years of professional experience, (3 
total annual income. Other data e.g., number of 
diplomats, number of veterans, etc. are also given.— 
R. Mathias. 

63. Berntsen, K., & Gradenwitz, E. Psykologiens 
stilling indenfor retsvesenet i Danmark. (The 
status of psychology within the legal system of Den- 
mark.) Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 1-7.—The only 
definite positions for psychologists within the legal 
system in Denmark are in the prisons. At present 
there are four such positions. However, psycholo- 

ists are being used at times for the determination of 
eeblemindedness, etc. in court cases—M. L. 
Reymert. 

64. Blakeslee, Alton L. Psychology and the 
newspaper man. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 91-94. 
—The public is interested in ‘“‘what psychologists 
do.”” The public also has a right to know. Specific 
problems such as the use of technical terminology 
and insistence of psychologists to review stories prior 
to release are discussed. Some of the problems of a 
reporter e.g., meeting deadlines, are illustrated. 
Practical suggestions to make news more fully avail- 
able to the press are given.— R. Mathias. 

65. Bratholm, A. kologi og rettsvitenskap i 
Norge. (Psychology and jurisprudence in Norway.) 
Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 11-15.—Psychological 
viewpoints have gained more and more importance 
in Norwegian penal theory and criminal politics. 
However, most of the needed work has been per- 
formed by psychiatrists. It is suggested that if and 
when the proposed Norwegian Criminological Insti- 
tute is established that then an intimate cooperation 
between psychologists and the jurists will ensue. 
Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert. 

66. Davidson, May. (Warneford Hosp., Oxford, 
Eng.) Symposium on psychologists and psychiatrists 
in the child guidance service: II. The relation be- 
tween chologists and psychiatrists in the service 
of maladjusted adults and children. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1952, 22, 1-4.—The functions of psycholo- 
gists collaborating with psychiatrists in clinical prac- 
tice are diagnosis, rehabilitation, research, and treat- 
ment. Difficulties encountered in the professional 
partnership may be minimized by a mutual under- 
standing of the respective contributions which each 
specialist can make toward the solution of common 
problems.— R. C. Strassburger. 

67. Fellenius, V. Psykologisk utbildning och ex- 
pertis i svensk rattskipning och kriminalvard. (Psy- 
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chological training and expert service in Swedish 
law-making and criminal care.) Nordisk Psykol., 
1952, 4, pet ws on necessary training for 
psychologists for the above fields are discussed, with 
problems such as vocational guidance within prisons, 
and psychological investigations in criminal cases. 
Suggestions are given for further developments.— 
M. L. Reymert. 

68. Finch, Glen. eae and o ties 
in service programs research. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1952, ot, 153—157.—Some advice 
is offered to psychologists who face induction in the 
armed forces. Method of procedure to obtain special 
assignment is briefly indicated. The conditions of 
employment of military psychologists are discussed. 
Steps and procedures to obtain a civilian job in the 
military program are outlined. Civil service classi- 
fications of psychologists (and present vacancies) 
are described. It is emphasized that the psycholo- 
gist should stick to psychological research and thus 
see to it that “‘the psychological cupboard is re- 
plenished and not left bare.”—R. Mathias. 

69. Helasvuo, K. Om tillimpningen av psykologi 
vid rattegangar i Finland. (Concerning the adjust- 
ment of psychology to legal operations in Finland.) 
Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 8-11.—At the present time 
psychology is hardly used at all in legal operations in 
Finland. Suggestions are given for its future use. 
—M. L. Reymert. 

70. Kelly, E. Lowell. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The prediction of success in clinical psychology. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 150-164.—Maijor 
findings of the VA project to evaluate the training of 
clinical psychologists are reviewed and reasons for 
the low validities found are elucidated. The clini- 
cian himself is a part of the psychological test and his 
validity is a crucial matter.—W. L. Wilkins. 


71. Pfaffenberger, Hans G. On the training of 
psychologists in Germany. Amer. Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 98-99.—Since 1941 German universities 
have been granting two different degrees in psy- 
chology which are the doctorate and the diploma of 
psychology. They are considered equivalent in 
professional standards. The doctorate degree is 
granted after traditional university training. There 
are no required courses, credits, professional training 
and-or practical training like in American universi- 
ties. The diploma of psychology stresses applied 
psychology in its curriculum and essay-type examin- 
ations.—R. Mathias. 

72. Sanford, Fillmore H. Toward a sociology of 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 7, 83-85.— 
The author elaborates on some hypotheses describ- 
ing the relationship of psychology to gross trends in 
our society. Other things being equal support for 
psychology will vary: (1) with the rapidity of change 


in a society’s institutions, (2) with the degree of 
individuation encouraged by society, (3) with the 
amount of leisure time available to the members of 
society, (4) with the standard of living in a society, 
(5) with the amount of interpersonal and intergroup 
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communication in a society, (6) with the intellectual 
freedom in a society, and iG ) support for psychology 
will increase with the urbanization of society.—R. 
Mathias. 

73. S » Lowell S. Development of clinical 
tests in opathology. In Hoch. P. H., & Zubin, 
J., Relation of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see 
27: 427), 15-25.—The psychologist can have a value 
to a patient only if he uses a standardized test which 
he knows how to interpret, stays away from free- 
floating interviewing, describes personality instead 
of making diagnoses, accepts the limitations of his 
non-medical training, and works in vocational 
guidance, education, or marriage counseling unless 
he wishes to work under the direction of a psychia- 
trist—-W. L. Wilkins. 

74. Terhune, William B. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The philosophy of scientific cooperation. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 113-127.—For 
better cooperation between psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy, psychologists must lose much of their defensive 
attitude and be more willing to learn from psychia- 
try. Psychiatrists should learn more about psycho- 
logical testing —W. L. Wilkins. 

75. Tyler, Ralph W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Distinc- 
tive attributes of education for the professions. 
Social Wk. J., 1952, 33, 55-62; 94.—In order to bring 
thedistinctive attributesof professional education into 
focus, the author considers first the essential char- 
acteristics of a profession and then the major tasks 
involved in planning and conducting an educational 
program.—L. Long. 

76. Wolf, Elias. Zur rechtlichen Ordnung des 
Berufsgeheimnisses des Psychologen. (The legal 
regulation of the professional secret of the psychol- 
ogist.) Schweiz. J. Psychol. Anwend., 1951, 10, 302- 
307.—Swiss law lacks any specific provision regard- 
ing the violation of professional secrecy of the psy- 
chologist. Legal supplements to the penal code are 
suggested, especially in those cantons in which the 
activity of practicing psychologists is wide-spread. 
—K. F. Muensinger. 


(See also abstracts 494, 698, 740) 


FILMS 


' 77. “Antabuse” in the treatment of alcoholism. 
(Benett, A. E., and McKeever, L. G.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, color, silent, approx. 600 feet, 
17 min., 1950. Available through Psychological 
Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, $85.00; rental, $3.50 
a day.—Characteristic aspects of the ‘‘Antabuse”’ 
(tetraethylthiuram-disulphide) treatment of alchol- 
ics is demonstrated. Injection of alcohol after 
“‘antabuse”’ results in flushing, injected sclera, fall in 
blood pressure, cyanosis of the extremities, vertigo, 
pallor, heart palpitation, anxiety and general dis- 
comfort. The treatment supplemented by group or 
individual psychotherapy, should be made under 
medical supervision as to duration, dosage, and 
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alcohol test reactions. The discharged patient is 
provided with an emergency card, and is required to 
return to the hospital for alcohol tests and observa- 
tion.—A. Manoil. 

78. Im ent of the abstract attitude as shown 
in the cube test. (Goldstein, K., & Scheerer, M.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, color, silent, approx. 500 
feet, 19 min., 1950. Available through Psychological 
Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. $93.00; rental $3.50 
a day.—The performance of a male general paretic 
in the cube test is shown in detail. The patient is 
required to reproduce with four colored cubes a pat- 
tern drawn on white paper. The models presented 
include: (1) printed design one-fourth the size to be 
reproduced with cubes, (2) same design divided by 
lines, (3) same design enlarged to actual size, (4) 
design made up of actual cubes. The subject shows 
inability to reproduce the design except when pre- 
sented as concretely similar to the cubes; the sub- 
ject is unable to “‘abstract.”—A. Manoil. 

79. Impairment of the abstract attitude as shown 
on the stick test. (Goldstein, K. & Scheerer, M.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, silent, 
approx. 300 feet, 9 min., 1950. Available through 
Psychological Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. $17.50; 
rental, $1.50 a day.—A blackboard adaptation of the 
stick test is demonstrated on a patient with gunshot 
lesions of the frontal lobe. The patient is able to copy 
simple drawings but unable to reproduce them from 
memory. He is able, however, to reproduce from 
memory the sketch of a house. The subject is un- 
able to reproduce a “V,’’ but reproduces an inverted 
“V"’ as it resembles the roof of a house. He can also 
reproduce an X (multiplication sign).—A. Manoil. 

80. Transorbital lobotomy. (Freeman, W.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, or color, 
sound, approx. 450 feet, 12 min., 1949. Available 
through Psychological Cinema Register, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
$46.00; color, $90.00; available also with Spanish 
narration.—A brief history of brain surgery, showing 
the picture of Egas Moniz, introduces the technique 
of transorbital lobotomy. The technique is demon- 
strated in detail on brain and skull preparation as to 
the path followed by the leucotome Soltis resulting 
cuts on the brain. An actual bilateral transorbital 
lobotomy on a woman patient is presented in detail. 
The operation is preceded by electroshock anesthesia. 
—A. Manoil. 

81. Transorbital lobotomy: II, clinical study 
of a catatonic. (Freeman, W.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, or color, sound, approx. 
300 feet, 9 min., 1950. Available through Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. $36.00; color, 
$72.00.—Through a series of still pictures a cata- 
tonic patient, 19 years old, is shown before and after 
transorbital lobotomy and insulin shock therapy. 
The facial expression of the patient shows definite 
improvement; this is corroborated by his improved 


social and occupational activities. The effects of the 
transorbital lobotomy are shown through dis- 
section of patient, frontal lobes, after death, 11 
months post-operatively.—A. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 403) 
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82. Akert, K., W. P., & Hess, R., Jr. (U. 
Zurich, Switzerland). produced by electrical 
stimulation of the thalamus. Amer. /. Physiol., 
1952, 168, 260—267.—Stimulation of the intralaminar 
region of the thalamus uced sleep in cats. Usu- 
ally 3 periods of stimulation of 60 seconds duration 
with intervals of 2 to 5 minutes are required to pro- 
duce sleep. The EEG records of spontaneously 
sleeping cats and those following intralaminar stimu- 
lation are precisely similar. After sleep had been 
induced stimulation of the posterior hypothalamus 
immediately wakened the animal and once it was 
thoroughly aroused sleep was once more induced by 
intralaminar stimulation.—J. P. Zubek. 

83. Altland, Paul D., & Highman, Benjamin. 
(National Institute of Arthritis & Metabolic Diseases, 
Bethesda, Md.) Effect of —— acute exposures 
to high altitude on longevity in rats. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1952, 168, 345-351.—Effects of exposing 
rats to 18,000 feet simulated altitude 4 hours daily 
from age of 14 days to 540 days, were studied. The 
exposed rats lived as long as their unexposed con- 
trols. Hematocrit values and hemoglobin content 
of the blood of the exposed animals were above those 
of the controls with males reaching higher levels than 
females. Histopathological studies showed no 
significant increase in weight of heart and adrenal 
glands and no thymus atrophy. Some 
animals showed fatty degeneration of the liver and 
kidney.— J. P. Zubek. 

84. Aschkenasy-Lelu, Paule. Leretentissementde 
la nutrition sur les phénoménes psychiques. (The 
influence of nutritional factors on psychological 
phenomena.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 45-88.—The 
effect of nutrition on behavior must be seen in terms 
of the effect of cerebral metabolic changes on be- 
havior. In section I the variability of certain bio- 
logical constants are discussed in their effects on 
a te pe traits: variations of blood sugar, calcium 
evel and acid-base character of organic fluids as in- 
fluencing emotionality; variations of inorganic 
phosphor as related to intelligence. In section II the 
evidence regarding biochemical differences in normal 
and pathological subjects is systematically reviewed. 
Therapeutic implications of these findings are dis- 
cussed in the appendix. 123-item bibliography.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

85. Chatfield, P. O., & Lyman, C. P. (Harvard 
U.; Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) Circulatory changes 
during process of arousal in the hi hamster. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1950, 163, 566-574.—Adult 
hamsters were kept in a cold room at 5°C until they 
had entered hibernation. As the animal became 
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aroused and its body temperature increased, the 
heart rate also increased, at first slowly and above 
20°C approximately linearly with the temperature. 
Other physiological changes accompanying the 
waking process are discussed and an attempt is 
made to correlate these changes with a mass activa- 
tion of the heat control centers of the hypothalamus. 
—J. P. Zubek. 


86. Hyndman, Olan R. The origin of life and the 
evolution of living things: an environmental theory. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952, 636 p., 
$8.75.—A theoretical treatise is presented in 4 
sections: (1) Orientations and hypotheses on the 
origin of life; (2) Reproduction; (3) Organic evolu- 
tion; (4) A proposed theory of evolution. The 
author holds that the key to the origin of life is as 
follows: “If energy exists that can be reduced to a 
greater state of entropy and the environment is ap- 
propriate to the organization of agents that will 
effect the transformation of the energy, then these 
agents will form.” Believing all change is purposeful 
the author rejects * ‘the sterile premises of the muta- 
tion theory.”—Z. Luria. 

87. Ralli, Elaine P. (Ed.) (New York U. Coll. 
Med., New York.) Adrenal cortex. New York: 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1951, 209 p., $3.00.— 
These transactions of the second conference held in 
New York in November of 1950 follow the custom- 
ary format of the Macy Conferences. Formal topics 
considered include: the present status of the chemis- 
try of ACTH; regulation of pituitary adrenocortico- 
tropic activity; the relation of the adrenal cortical 
hormones to the hypersensitive state; hyaluronidase 
and the adrenal cortical hormones; further clinical 
studies with ACTH and adrenal cortical hormones. 
Extensive discussion by other participants plus 
references follow each chapter.—C. E. Henry. 

88. Soliman, Fouad Atalla, & Reineke, E. P. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) Influence of 
variations in environmental temperature and thyroid 
status on sexual function in young female mice. 
Amer. J. Phystol., 1952, 168, 400-405.—Immature 
female albino mice were kept at temperatures of 24°, 
30° and 35°C. Various groups were given amounts 
of thyroprotein or thiouracil incorporated in their 
food. Thyroprotein increased the ovary weights of 
animals kept at 24°C but decreased them at higher 
temperature levels; at all temperatures and all levels 
employed there were increases in weight of the 
uterus; and there was acceleration of sexual matura- 
tion as indicated by the formation of corpus luteum 
and occurrence of progestational changes in the 
uterus. Thiouracil treated animals showed advanced 
follicle formation but no ovulation.—J. P. Zubek. 


Effects of «military program upon physical perfor 
ects of a 

USAF, Sch. Aviat Med» Proj. No. 21-32-009, 
1952. iii, 6 p.—The Aviation Cadet Program at 
Randolph Air Force Base was associated with a sig- 
nificant improvement in physical performance capac- 
ity as judged by performance on a treadmill. The 
improvement occurred during the first month of the 
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program. At the end of the program the physical 
performance capacity was essentially the same as it 
had been at the conclusion of the first month of cadet 
training. The improvement in physical performance 
capacity was achieved without benefit of either 
regular or strenuous physical training activities.— 


Publisher. 
(See also abstract 115) 


Nervous SysTEM 


90. Brooks, Chandler McC., & Fuortes, M. G. F. 
Excitation, conduction, and synaptic transmission 
in the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1952, 
14, 363—390.—Literature up to June 30, 1951 perti- 
nent to the progress made on nerve excitation, trans- 
mission at the synapse, and inhibition is critically 
reviewed. 232-item bibl.—WM. J. Wayner, Jr. 

91. Delay, Jean. (Faculté de Médecine, Paris.) 
Les ondes cérébrales et la psychologie. Brain waves 
and psychology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. viii, 187 p. 250 fr.—This is the sec- 
ond, enlarged, edition of a book first published in 
1942. The first chapter deals with the general char- 
acter of waves and their phylogenetical, ontogeneti- 
cal, biotypological and biochemical variations; the 
second with the bioelectrical problem of the sensation 
in normal and pathological states; the third with the 
electroencephalographic findings during attention, 
emotion and sleep; the fourth one with the electro- 
encephalogram in psychopathology.—M. Choynow- 
ski. 

92. Fol’bert, G. V. Novye dannye o profsesse 
irradiafsii. (New data on the process of irradiation.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 816-821.—-Many 
cases of pathology can be understood by the “‘possi- 
bility of forming conditioned connections with tem- 
porarily generalized states.’"-—J. D. London. 

93. Gardner, E., & Noer, Rolf. (Wayne U. Coll. 
of Medicine, Detroit, Mich.) Projection of afferent 
fibers from muscles and joints to the cerebral cortex 
of the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 437-441.— 
Various afferent fibers from muscles and joints (gas- 
trocnemius and soleus muscles, tibial and posterior 
joint nerves, etc.) were dissected out, stimulated by 
square waves of 0.1 or 0.5 msec. duration and usually 
less than 100 mv. in intensity and evoked potentials 
recorded from the exposed cerebral cortex. Surface 
positive potential changes were evoked from the 
contralateral somatic area I and ipsilateral and con- 
tralateral somatic area II following stimulation of 
the various nerves. In second phase of experiment 
selective spinal cord sections were made and record- 
ings taken. Results indicate that practically the 
entire cord has to be transected before evoked po- 
tentials can be blocked.—J. P. Zubek. 

94. Hines, Marion. (Emory U., Georgia.) The 
somatic function of the central nervous system. 
Ann. Rev. Physiol., 1952, 14, 391-408.—Neuro- 
physiological literature during 1950-1951 is critically 
reviewed and summarized under the following head- 
ings: Spinal cord, Posture and progression, Cere- 
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bellum and its connections, The midbrain, Basal 
ga anglia, The diencephalon, The _ telencephalon, 
haracteristics of the cerebral cortex, The rhinen- 
cephalon, “Motor” cortex, Prefrontal areas, Cortical 
sensory areas delimited by evoked potentials, Optic 
system in man, and the higher cortical functions. 
122-item bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

95. Ichinose, Niro. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Ja- 

an.) The autonomic nerve and the brain wave: 

I. The effect of e upon the electrical 
brain activity. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1950, 
4(1), 43-51.—Brain wave effects of pilocarpine sub- 
cutaneously injected into human body are reported 
in 4 periods based on blood pressure change.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

96. Ichinose, Niro. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Ja- 
pan.) The autonomic nerve and the brain wave: 
IV. The effect of atropine upon the electrical brain 
activity. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1950, 4(1), 52-61. 
—Brain wave effects of atropine subcutaneously 
injected into human body are reported in 4 periods 
based on blood pressure change.— F. C. Sumner. 


97. Iobst, Charles W. (Jefferson Med. Coill., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), & Forster, Francis M. Electro- 
encephalographic foci in temporal lobes; with con- 
sideration of seizure manifestations. Neurology, 
1951, 1, 309-317.—Of 50 consecutive cases of tem- 
poral lobe foci the dysrhythmia appeared spontane- 
ously in 52% and these cases were the easiest to con- 
trol by anticonvulsants. Recording during sleep 
demonstrated the focus in additional cases and clari- 
fied equivocal records. Metrazol activation was 
needed in only 3 cases. About half of these temporal 
lobe seizure patients showed psychomotor epilepsy, 
demonstrating that such foci are not equivalent to 
this symptom.—C. E. Henry. 


98. Kuntz, Albert. (St. Louis U., Mo.) Visceral 
functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Phy- 
stol., 1952, 14, 409-432.—Literature pertinent to the 
visceral functions of the nervous system up to June 
1951 is reviewed and organized under the major 
headings: Cerebral cortex, Hypothalamus, Medulla 
oblongata, and the Peripheral autonomic nerves. 
190-item bibl.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


99. Kupalov, P.S. O korkovom predstavitel’stve 
bezuslovnykh refleksov. (On the cortical representa- 
tion of unconditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 822-826.—There is firm experi- 
mental basis for the presence of cortical representa- 
tion of unconditioned reflexes. However, its struc- 
ture is complex and “‘in its composition it is necessary 
to include all those cerebral cells which are stimulated 
rem | the action of unconditioned stimuli.”—J. D. 


100. Lemmen, Lloyd J. An anatomical and ex- 


perimental study of and associ- 
ation areas. J. comp. Neurol., 1951, 95, 521-559.— 
Seven specimens of Macaca mulatta were used in this 


study; available for comparative purposes, however, 
was a series through the normal brain of the same 
species. Pre- and postoperative tests of the animals’ 
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ability to react differentially to simple visual and 
auditory signals were made. The author demon- 
strated that there was “‘a definite pattern of eye 
movements with complex movements of the face, 
neck, and trunk on electrical stimulation."’ Further, 
it was possible to trace the fiber tracts responsible 
for horizontal deviations of the eyes to the nucleus 
of the sixth nerve and those responsible for other 
ocular deviations to the superior colliculus. Fiber 
tracts from areas where stimulation led to complex 
movements of the face, neck, and trunk could be 
traced to the basal ganglia, nucleus ruber, substantia 
nigra, and tegmentum of the midbrain.—C. P. Stone. 
101. Nielsen, J. M. Frontal lobes and emotion. 
Bull. Los Angeles neur. Soc., 1950, 15, 213-219.— 
From cortical frontal lobotomies in man and from 
ablations in animals, the author concludes that ex- 
pression of emotion depends on the projection from 
the hypothalamus of the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic impulses downward throughout the 
body and on the glands of internal secretion, and 
that the frontal lobes are profoundly concerned by 
virtue of the cingulate gyrus—orbital cortex con- 
nections and orbital cortex—temporal lobe connec- 
tions with recognition and inhibition of emotion and 
instinct. It is maintained on the basis of decorticate 
sham rage in animals that diencephalic expression of 
emotion can take place with little or no specific 
cortical perception of emotion.— F. C. Sumner. 


102. Raines, George N., & Cohn, Robert. (U. S. 
Naval Hosp., Bethesda, Md.) Intravenous sodium 
amytal in generalized language dysfunction. Neu- 
rology, 1951, 1, 299-308.—‘‘Following the develop- 
ment of gross structural lesions of the brain which 
involve areas necessary for coded (symbolic) com- 
munications, the functionally reintegrated channels 
of communication experimentally appear to operate 
without reserve and at almost maximum capacity. 
By the use of a general cortical depressant no evi- 
dence is obtained to indicate that a differentially 
acting physiologic suppressor apparatus is responsible 
for the general disturbance in language function that 
ordinarily follows relatively focal irreversible lesions 
of the brain. It is evident that the inhibition of ver- 
balization in reversible clinical catatonia and allied 
conditions is on a different level of function than is 
the disturbance of language accompanying focal 
brain lesions in which total communication is in- 
fluenced adversely.”—C. E. Henry. 


103. Smith, Jackson (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, 
Mass.), Anderson, ee Healey, Marie M., & 


Greenblatt, Milton. The effect of rapid intravenous 
metrazol on the J. nero. 
ment. Dis., 1952, 115, —48 hospitalized 
neuropsychiatric patients were — after rapid 
intravenous aan case of i eee ae of metrazol 
(given at widely spaced EEG changes 
were p in every interval ut the EEG re- 


sponse of metrazol was not significantly altered by a 
series of electric shock treatments (7 cases) or bi- 
lateral prefrontal lobotomy (2 cases). The wide va- 


riety of FEG’s elicited are discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 
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104. Smith, Karl U. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Experimental of the associative mechanisms 
of the human brain in learning functions. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., ary 45, 66-72.—Using 9 human 
patients who received partial or complete transec- 
tions of the corpus collosum, changes in performance 
of mirror-drawing and stylus maze tasks were deter- 
mined. Results were non-conclusive for mirror- 
drawing on both learning and transfer measures and 
significant decrement (1% level) occurred only in 
maze transfer trials. Conclusions suggested by 
these results are: (1) lack of evidence for interhemi- 
spheric cortical neurone patterning whose disturb- 
ance affects learning, (2) if sensory and motor area 
deficit is controlled, the ‘‘associative’’ neurone sys- 
tems of the cortex “have no consistent significance 
in maintaining learning or in defining dynamic prop- 
erties of learned responses,”’ (3) learning functions 
of the cortex are more closely related to the projec- 
tion areas than to the “association” areas.—L. J. 
O’ Kelly. 

105. Steegmann, A. Theodore. (U. Kansas Sch. 
Med., Kansas City.) Clinical aspects of cerebral 
anoxia in man. WNewurology, 1951, 1, 261-274.— 
This review describes the many types of oxygen lack 
and the associated clinical symptoms with special 
reference to the nervous system. A new classification 
is given of anoxic encephalopathy (residual stage) 
with the primary distinction being made between 
cortical defects and extrapyramidal motor defects. 
49-item bibl.—C. E. Henry. 


106. Stillerman, Manuel L., Gibbs, Erma L., & 
Perlstein, Meyer A. Electroencephalographic 
changes in strabismus. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1952, 35, 
54-63.—Occipital lead abnormalities were found 
more frequently in children having strabismus than 
in normal children.—D. Shaad. 


107. Torda, Clara, & Wolff, Harold G. Effects 
of various concentrations of ACTH on electrical 
activity of brain and on sensitivity to convulsion- 
inducing agents. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 406- 
413.—The effects of ACTH on the electrical activity 
of the rat brain were found to depend on the duration 
and the amounts of ACTH injected. Single injection 
of ACTH or a series of injections within a few minu- 
tes induced an increased electrical activity of the 
brain characterized by ‘‘an increase of voltage, oc- 
casional spiking, paroxysmal run of low-frequency 
high-voltage waves and lowering of convulsion 
threshold of pentamethylene tetrazol.” Prolonged 
administration of ACTH in relatively large con- 
centrations produced a decrease of activity of the 
brain.—J. P. Zubek. 


108. Usievich, M. A. — I. P. Pavlova o roli 
i znachenii bromistykh solei v reguliatsii vysshei 
nervnoi defatel’nosti. (I. P. Pavlov’s theory on the 
role and significance of bromide salts in the regula- 
tion of higher nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 807-815.—A great deal of experi- 
mental data has been accumulated over the past 
35 years on the relation of bromide salts to the in- 
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hibitory process and has expedited ‘without any 
doubt the development and reinforcement of I. P. 
Pavlov’s views on the biological significance of the 
process of internal inhibition rand’ on the role of 
bromine as a factor intensifying this process.’’— 
I. D. London. 

109. Wyburn, George M. Central cerebral proc- 
esses. Science News, 1952, No. 23, 61-78.—An 
account of difficulties inherent in some earlier the- 
ories of central cerebral processes and an explanation 
of the synaptic transmission, the learning processes, 
perceptual generalization and perceptual integration 
from the standpoint of Hebb’s association theory. 
9 references.—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 113, 144, 482) 
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110. Abuladze, K. S. Differenfsirovanie raz- 
drazhitelei na pochve konfsentrafsii vozbuzhdeniia. 
(Differentiation of stimuli with concentration of 
excitation as ground.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1951, 1, 917-921.—“‘With differentiation of 2 stimuli 
not only differential inhibition, but also conditioned 
inhibition, which is analogous to the former, may be 
replaced by the process of concentration of excita- 
tion.”—J. D. London. 

111. Foster, Dean. Future pathways of olfactory 
research. Proc. sct. Sect. Toilet Goods Ass., 1950, 
No. 14, 14-16.—The concluding paper in the sym- 
posium points out that, despite considerable work 
done in olfaction over many years, little gain of a 
systematic sort has been made. The reason sug- 
gested is lack of theoretical objectives. 12 related 
areas in which experimentation should be done are 
presented, with a brief discussion of each one. The 
headings are as follows: (1) energy source; (2) in- 
tensity; (3) qualities; (4) independence of quality 
and intensity; (5) psychological and physical condi- 
tions; (6) extra-olfactory effects of odorants; (7) 
adaptation; (8) after-effects; (9) blending-compen- 
sation-masking; (10) pleasant-unpleasant; (11) 
classification; (12) inadequate stimulation—B. M. 
Wenzel. 

112. Frolov, fU. P. Fiziologicheskoe uchenie 
I. P. Pavlova o vremeni kak svoeobraznom raz- 
drazhitele nervnoi sistemy. (I. P. Paviov’s physi- 
ological theory on time as a special stimulus of the 
nervous system.) Zh. vyssh. nervon. Deiatel’., 1951, 
1, 831-839.—Ideas evolved through study of reflexes, 
conditioned to time, in animals are not to be carried 
mechanically over to man in whom alone exists the 
second signal system. In man there is a ‘‘new form 
of utilization of time—conscious planning of be- 
havior.” The sense of time in man and his con- 
ceptions of it “have become more dynamic. They 
depend not only on biological rhythms, but more on 
that new social environment which arises as a result 
of joint labor in society, from economic and political 
relations.”—J. D. London. 
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113. Harris, Wilfred. (St. Mary's Hospital, Lon- 
don, W. 2., England.) The fifth and seventh cranial 
nerves in relation to the nervous mechanism of taste 
sensation; a new approach. Brit. med. J., 1952, No. 
4763, 831-836.—The author presents fresh proof that 
the fifth nerve plays a part in taste perception nec- 
essary, but secondary, to the primary taste function 
of the chorda tympani.— F. C. Sumner. 

114. Hersh, J h H. Olfactory abnormalities. 
Proc. sci. Sect. Totlet Goods Ass., 1950, No. 14, 
10-11.—The author briefly discusses the effects on 
olfactory experience of the affective states or of 

. conditions which affect the nasal passages, 
the mucosa bearing the nasal nerve endings, the 
nerves themselves, for] the portion of the brain in 
which the olfactory sense is located . . .".—B. M. 
Wenzel. 

115. Hill, Harris E., Kornetsky, Conan H., 
Flanary, Harold G., & Wikler, Abraham. (USPHS, 
Lexington, Ky.) Studies on anxiety associated 
with anticipation of pain I. Effects of morphine. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1952, 67, 
612-619.—In 22 former morphine addicts hand re- 
action times to visual stimuli are studied under 2 
conditions: (1) With and without subcutaneous in- 
jections of 15 mg. of the drug; (2) With or without 
the use of brief but strong electric shock to 1 hand 
immediately after a response. Data collected from 
addict and control subjects support the conclusion 
that morphine “reduces the disruptive effects on 
performance which are associated with anxiety pro- 
duced by anticipation of pain.”” This finding is then 
related to previous studies in which it has been re- 
ported that the opiates and other powerful analgesic 
agents show their greatest effects on reactivity to 
pain.— L. A. Pennington. 

116. Middleton, James W. Present theories of 
olfaction—a critical review. Proc. sci. Sect. Toilet 
Goods Ass., 1950, No. 14, 4-9.—A critical discussion 
is given of theories of olfaction, grouped into three 
major categories: direct radiation from the sub- 
stance; those assuming vapor or particles from the 
substance (i.e., emanation); and those assuming 
vapor from the source subjected to a radiation mech- 
anism in the nose (i.e., infra-red). It is suggested 
that “. . . our field for most productive investiga- 
tion is definitely in the molecular domain.” A new 
unit is coined, the vapor-molar, which facilitates 
direct comparison among studies using various 
molecular units.—B. M. Wenzel. 

117. Sagarin, Edward. Toward scientific method 
in the study of olfaction. Proc. sci. Sect. Toilet Goods 
Ass., 1950, No. 14, 3-4.—The opening paper in this 
symposium points to the scarcity of research in 
olfaction of a sound experimental character, as well 
as the high frequency of reports based on poor ex- 
periments or merely casual and unverified observa- 
tions. Some reasons for these conditions are sug- 
gested.— B. M. Wensel. 


118. Wenzel, Bernice M. (Barnard Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Practical tions of ol- 
factometry. Proc. sci. Sect. Toilet Goods Ass., 1950, 
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No. 14, 11-13.—The importance of olfactometry, 
or measurement of olfactory thresholds, is stressed 
for solution of a variety of industrial problems. Ex- 
amples are given from such fields as evaluation of 
personal ro room deodorants, measurement of the 
effectiveness of warning agents in fuel gases, and the 
effect of lime and cement dust on workers in such an 
atmosphere. The need for appropriate apparatus 
and procedure in all such studies is emphasized.— 
B. M. Wensel. 

119. Wertheimer, Michael, & Ward, W. D. The 
influence of skin temperature —S pain thresh- 
old as evoked by thermal radia confirmation. 
Science, 1952, 115, 499-500.—Procedures and find- 
ings are given “from an investigation of the temporal 
variation of various sensory thresholds, in which 
skin temperature was measured as a control for 
pain threshold.” Results confirm the findings of 
Hardy, Goodell & Wolff (see 26: 663), despite speci- 
fied differences in procedures.—B. R. Fisher. 


VISION 


120. Adamson, J. Ocular scanning and depth 
perception. Nature, Lond., 1951, 168 (No. 4269), 
345-346.—2 separate processes are involved in visual 
depth perception: (1) retinal image disparity in 
observation of limited fields, and (2) ranging or 
scanning of the field by the eyes in large visual fields. 
Such scanning process can very probably be con- 
sidered to be one of learning or experience since 
extra-foveal spatial perception become much more 
accurate when consciously practiced.— F. C. Sumner. 

121. Asher, H., & Law, F. W. Stereoscopy—and 
a new stereoscope. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1952, 36, 225- 
239.—An improved stereoscope is described in which 
the functions of accommodation and convergence 
can be stimulated simultaneously or independently. 
—D. Shaad. 

122. Brown, W. R. J. (Kodak Research Labora- 
tories, Rochester, N. Y.) Statistics of color-match- 
ing data. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 252-256.— 
Previously reported data indicate that “guided” 
color matches (using colors along a line through a 
color center on the chromaticity diagram) are nor- 
mally distributed. The present paper presents 
evidence that “free” color matches are also distrib- 
uted normally. In ‘free’ matching a colorimeter 
may be adjusted in any of the three primaries. An 
application of Pearson’s chi-square test indicates 
that observed and expected data are in close agree- 
ment when a perfectly normal distribution is as- 
sumed. Discrimination data are quite reproducible 
even when based on relatively small sets of color 
matches.— L. A. Riggs. 

123. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Further comments on Luneburg’s of binocu- 
lar vision. Amer. J. Optom., 1952, 29, 260-262.— 
Notes corrections required in two of the author's 
earlier papers. Indicates relationship of Fry's and 
Luneburg’s equations when a value of zero is as- 
signed to the variable K;. Fry’s equation is identical 
with those of von Helmholtz and von Kries when 
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further assigned values are substituted—M. R. 


Stoll. 
124. Hebbard, Frederick W. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) M tonic convergence. Amer. 


J. Optom., 1952, 29, 221-230.— — definitions 
of tonic convergence are analyzed. Tonic con- 
vergence cannot be measured clinically, but its 
relation to other components of total convergence 
can be represented diagrammatically.—M. R. Stoll. 


125. Hunt, R. W. G. (Kodak Limited, Harrow, 
England.) Light and dark adaptation and the per- 
ception of color. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1952, 42, 190— 
199.—A binocular color-matching instrument was 
developed and used to study the changes in color 
perception which arise when the state of adaptation 
of the eye is altered. Saturation of test color was 
found to decrease progressively as the adapting in- 
tensity was lowered. At low levels of adaptation 
saturation of test color increased with increasing 
intensity of test color; but at high levels, most colors 
became bluer with increasing intensity. Dim light 
seen by the dark-adapted eye was reported to be pale 
blue rather than colorless. Consideration is given to 
the possible activity of a fourth “white” receptor 
mechanism in conjunction with the trichromatic 
system.— L. A. Riggs. 


126. Judd, Deane B. (National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.) Color in business, 
science and industry. New York: Wiley, 1952. x, 
401 p. $6.50.—Part I presents the basic facts on 
the eye, color terminology, matching and color de- 
ficiencies. Part II, concerned with spectrophoto- 
metry and colorimetry, describes the instruments, 
techniques, standards and terms used in the specifica- 
tion of color. ' Particular attention is given to the 
GE Recording Spectrophotometer and the Beckman 
Quartz Spectrophotometer. Part III has to do with 
colorant layers such as those introduced by a var- 
nish, paint or dye. An appendix contains tables of 
tristimulus values, coefficients of absorption and 
scattering, and hyperbolic cotangents. 16 page 
bibliography.— L. A. Riggs. 

127. Juricic, Henri. (Centre de Recherches Sci- 
entifiques Industrielles et Maritimes, Marseille, 
France.) Sensations produites sur l’oeil par de 
bréves excitations lumineuses. (Sensations pro- 
duced in the eye by short luminous excitations), Rev. 
Opt. (theor. instrum.), 1952, 31, 177-185.—30 ob- 
servers made photometric matches of a 10 X 0.5 
mm. magnesium oxide area oriented vertically, il- 
luminated at 10 nits, viewed from a distance of 60 
cm, and exposed for short intervals ranging from 
.005 to 1 second. Plots of exposure against lumin- 
ance gave curves qualitatively similar to the visual 
action time curves of Broca. Results were compli- 
cated by the appearance of a third image caused by a 
quick eye movement toward the flashed area, and 
the still-present positive image of the matching area 
on the previously stimulated part of the retina. It 
is concluded that the luminance effects involved in 
visual action time must be considered in any justi- 
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fication of the flicker method used in heterochromatic 
photometry.—R. W. Burnham. 

128. Katz, David. Zwei Beitrige zur Psychologie 
der Wahrnehmung. I. Der Augenkontakt. II. 
Transponi optischer Gestalten durch Raum- 
verdichtung. (Two contributions to the psychology 
of perception. I. The contact of the eyes. II. 
Transposition of visual configurations through com- 
pression of space.) Theoria, 1951, 17, 89-102.—The 
first one of these studies deals with the problem of 
how two people look into each other’s eyes. Some 
people prefer fixating either the left or the right eye. 
Others may fixate a point between the eyes. The 
second study deals with a variation of the constancy 
problem. A reproduction of the painting Mona Lisa 
was photographed in various positions obtained by 
turning it about a vertical and a horizontal axis. 
The foreshortened pictures were identified correctly 
and without difficulty. It is new evidence for the 
plasticity of our nervous system that it should suc- 
ceed in interpreting such material meaningfully.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 

129. Marshall, A. J.. & Day, R. H. The resolu- 
tion of grating test objects during the course of dark 
adaptation. Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 1-21.— 
Brightness thresholds for resolving a grating of black 
and white parallel bars of equal width decreased pro- 
gressively during the first 20 minutes of dark adapta- 
tion. The decrease is greater with wider than with 
narrower bars. Thresholds are significantly lower 
in the second trial. They are lower with binocular 
than with monocular vision. The results suggest 
two inferences about the convergence of excitation 
upon ganglion cells and the summation of excitation 
in the retina.—C. F. Scofield. 

130. Michaels, D. D. Measurement and sig- 
nificance of visual thresholds. Optom. Wkly., 1952, 
43, 903-908.—Part II of a series (see 26: 6749) of 
articles reports experimental results and gives inter- 
pretation of threshold fluctuations.—D. Shaad. 

131. Miles, Walter R. Methods of using binocu- 
lars. Science, 1952, 115, 484.—Abstract. 

132. Piaget, Jean. Quelques illusions géométri- 
ques renversées. (Some inverted geometrical il- 
lusions.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 
19-25.—The possibility is suggested that one can 
reduce the explanation of a number of geometrical 
illusions to a single common principle according to 
which certain magnitudes are at one time overesti- 
mated and at another time underestimated. Such a 
a principle seems to be at work for instance if a 
straight line is divided into three parts in such a way 
that the central part is smaller or larger than the ends. 
—K. F. Muensinger. 

133. Reed, S. C., Cambier, R. K., & = oe J. E. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A color vision anom- 
aly showing holandric (Y-linked) transmission. 
Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1951, 3, 282-284.—A color 
vision anomaly appearing in three generations of a 
family, affecting only fathers and sons; suggestive 
of a Y-borne mutation that has no corresponding 
allele on the X-chromosome.—S. L. Halperin. 
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134. Rose, H. W. A ht-adaptation device for 
use with different night-vision testers. USA F, Sch. 
Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-31-003, Rep. No. 1, 1952. 
iii, 5 p.—A diffusing sphere providing regulated il- 
lumination was constructed. Tests employing pre- 
bright-adaptation by means of this sphere show the 
effects of pre-bright-adaptation to various levels of 
luminance on subsequent dark adaptation. The 
effects are significant and of practical value.— 
Publisher. 

135. Sabatini, Raoul W. Vision—its maturational 
and perceptual behavior. Optom. Wkly., 1952, 43, 
969-973.—Preschool children and a varying per- 
centage of children in the earlier grades have visual 
acuity below normal without significant refractive 
errors; this is interpreted as an immature preceptual 
development which may interfere with certain types 
of learning.—D. Shaad. 

136. Stoll, Marion Rush. (116 E. Sixth St., 
Charlotte, N. C.) Comments on Luneburg’s and 
Fry’s Analysis of visual space. Amer. J. Optom., 
1952, 29, 263-265.—Luneburg’s analysis, besides 
including Fry’s as a special case, accounts for all 
known facts, suggests new experiments, and is of 
maximal generality. —M. R. Stoll. 

137. Talbot, Samuel A. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Green vision and binocular fusion 
of yellow. (With a reply by Hurvich, L. M., & 
Jameson, D.) Science, 1952, 115, 220-221.—4 
major criticisms of the Hurvich & Jameson experi- 
ments and views on binocular fusion of yellow (see 
26: 1273) are made by Talbot and rejected by the 
experimenters.—B, R. Fisher. 

138. Wald, George. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Alleged effects of the near ultraviolet on 
human vision. J. opt. Soc Amer., 1952, 42, 171- 
177.—‘‘It has been reported that short exposures of 
the human eye to near ultraviolet radiation in the 
wave-length range of 290-365 my produce appreci- 
able changes in subsequent dark adaptation, and a 
lasting depression of visual sensitivity, rod and cone. 
These reports are hard to reconcile with the fact 
that only traces of such radiation reach the retina. 

. The assertion that such radiations affect the 
visual sensitivity is reexamined in the present paper. 
Exposures to ultraviolet light identical with those 
referred to produce no appreciable effects on sub- 
sequent dark adaptation of the normal eye, rod or 
cone.” Ultraviolet radiations which might harm 
the retina do not reach it. In aphakic eyes, these 
radiations do reach the retina but appear to have no 
more effect than would be expected of the increase in 
brightness so provided.— L. A. Riggs. 

139. Walls, G. L. Binocular white from red and 
green, and the three-component theory. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1952, 36, 67-75.—The possibility of pro- 
ducing a white sensation instead of yellow by pres- 
entation of pure red and green stimuli to produce 
binocular sensation would not be regarded as invali- 
dating a three-component theory of color vision; 
research should include more complete control of the 
state of adaptation.—D. Shaad. 
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140. Walls, Gordon L., & Mathews, Ravenna W. 
New means of studying color blindness and normal 
foveal color vision; with some results and their 
genetical implications. U. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 
1952, 7(1), iv, 172 p. $2.50.—This monograph rep- 
resents an attempt to diagnose color vision defects 
in terms of what the authors call the RDP, the 
“foveal pattern of distribution of the receptor-types 
which comprise.the receiving end of the mechanism 
of color vision.”” The main experimental results were 
obtained using a test which is an adaptation of the 
Miles technique for viewing Maxwell’s spot. The 
introduction covers certain aspects of the genetics 
of color blindness, the history of Maxwell’s spot, 
literature on the distribution of retinal receptors, 
and the authors’ version of three-component color 
vision theory, providing a basis for the interpreta- 
tions which are made. The authors urge general 
adoption of their methods for studying color blind- 
ness.— R. W. Burnham. 


(See also abstracts 106, 306, 622) 


AUDITION 


141. Cooper, Franklin S. (Haskins Laboratories, 
New York.) Spectrum analysis. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 761-762.—The study of speech 
from the point of view of spectrum analysis yields 
spectrograms, i.e., a great deal of detailed informa- 
tion about speech waves organized into a “picture.” 
Thus cross-comparison between auditory and visual 
patterns become possible.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

142. Egan, James P., & Meyer, Donald R. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Changes in pitch of tones of 
low frequency as a function of the pattern of excita- 
tion produced by a band of noise. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 327-833. —In the present investiga- 
tion the effect ‘of a narrow band of noise (90 cps 
wide, centered at 410 cps) upon the pitch of pure 
tones of low frequency was measured. Subjects 
matched the pitch of a tone heard in the presence of 
a band of noise to the pitch of a tone heard alone. 
The presence of the noise raises the pitch of a par- 
tially masked tone whose frequency is immediately 
above those of the band of noise. This change in 
pitch occurs even though the intensity of the masked 
tone is greater than that of the unmasked tone. In 
contrast, the presence of the masking noise lowers 
the pitch of a tone whose frequency is just lower than 
those of the band of noise.—(From author’s sum- 
mary.) 

143. Fletcher, Harvey. On the dynamics of the 
cochlea and the middle ear. Science, 1952, 115, 482. 
—Abstract. 

144. Galam Robert. (Harvard U., Pm 


bridge, Mass.) yn aemege of the auditory 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 785-791.— 


he extent of the nervous system that i is activated by 
acoustic stimuli is mapped on the basis of animal 
data. Microelectrode responses from various struc- 
tures of the auditory nervous system are examined 
for neuro-physiological correlates of the frequency 
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of pure tone stimuli. Inhibition and interaction 
effects in response to several simultaneous stimuli 
are discussed.-W. A. Rosenblith. 


145. Gernandt, B. E. (School of Medicine, 
Gothenburg, Sweden.) Hearing. Ann. Rev. Physiol., 
1952, 14, 433-452.—Physiological studies of hearing 
during the period July 1948 to June 1951 are reviewed 
and summarized under the major headings: Trans- 
mission routes to the inner ear, Cochlear mechanics, 
The auditory impulses, Auditory masking, adapta- 
tion, reversible fatigue, and trauma, and Auditory 
tracts. 162-item bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

146. Guelke, R., & Helm, H. (U. Cape Town, 
Union South Africa.) The anomalous behavior of 
the threshold of hearing in relation to the equal- 
loudness contours. J. acous. Soc. Amer., 1952, 24, 
317-—322.—Absolute thresholds for a 100-cycle tone 
and a 1000-cycle tone were determined under both 
free-field and modified earphone conditions. In addi- 
tion, equal loudness-matches were obtained between 
the 100-cycle and 1000-cycle tone at loudness levels 
of 10 and 20 phons. Contrary to differences between 
higher loudness levels, the difference between ad- 
jacent 10-phon contours at the threshold and 10- 
phon contour is greater for a 100-cycle tone than for 
the 1000-cycle tone. A possible explanation of this 
finding in terms of the action of the middle ear 
muscies is discussed.—J. Pollack. 


147. Piéron, Henri. Les problémes fondamentaux 
de la psychophysique dans la science actuelle. 
(Fundamental problems of psychophysics in con- 
temporary science). Paris: Hermann, 1951. 63 p. 
—lIn these two lectures given at the University of 
London in 1950, the author summarizes the experi- 
mental work leading to the apparent contradiction 
between the older psychophysics based on the 
Fechnerian law and more recent work in sound, using 
direct comparison methods, which seems to show a 
direct proportion between stimulus intensity and 
sensation. The second lecture is devoted to reconcil- 
ing some of the opposition.—J. Bucklew. 

148. Pollack, I. (Human Resources Res. Lab., 
U.S.A. F. Washington, D. C.) On the measurement 
of the loudness of speech. J. acous. Soc. Amer., 
1952, 24, 323-324.—The results of several proced- 
ures for determining a scale of loudness for speech 
are presented. Unlike the case for pure tones or 
noise, the results of the several procedures with 
speech do not yield scales of loudness that are in 
close agreement with each other. A compromise 
scale based upon all available measurements is pre- 
sented.—I. Pollack. 

149. Rosenblith, Walter A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Auditory masking and fatigue. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 792-800.—Intelligibil- 
ity of a signal can be impaired by simultaneous 
stimuli (masking) or by the after effects of exposure 
to prior stimuli (fatigue). If the signal to be dis- 
criminated is a click, it is ible to compare psy- 
chophysical data on masking and fatigue with 
electrophysiological data obtained from the round win- 
dow or the auditory cortex of animals. The effec- 
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tiveness of pure tones and noise as maskers and 
exposure stimuli is discussed.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


(See also abstract 20) 
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150. Antipoff, Daniel. O teste de coordenacio 
bi-manual com utilizacgfo do pantégrafo. (Bimanual 
coordination test with use of the pantograph.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(4), 45-60.—A 
pantograph was adapted for use in studying bi- 
manual coordination of 435 boys age 11 to 17 years. 
The scoring included time, movement precision, and 
analysis of deviations. Performance was related to 
fatigue, manual skill, and intelligence. The value 
of the test in vocational guidance is pointed out.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

151. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), & 
Stolurow, L.M. Rodent behavior in the presence of 
barriers: III. Testing of chemical deterrents. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 103-107.—Time to 
penetrate standard barriers impregnated with or- 
ganic chemicals is reported, together with a statistical 
analysis of sources of variance. ‘Differences be- 
tween animals, replications of the barrier sequence, 
position of the barrier in the sequence and the repli- 
cation times position interaction mean squares’’ were 
significant at the 1% level. A scaling procedure is 
discussed.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


152. Burge, Ivor C. (U. Queensland, Australia.) 
Some aspects of handedness in primary school 
children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 45-51.— 
Tests of strength of grip, accuracy in throwing, and 
speed of hand movement were administered to pri- 
mary school children aged 5-14 years who were 
classified as dextrals, sinistrals, and dextro-sinistrals. 
The smallest differences between left and right hand 
performances in all tests were obtained in the dextro- 
sinistral group. Inter-correlations among the 3 
tests were negligible. Difference scores in strength 
tended to increase with age in the dextrals and sinis- 
trals, and to decrease in the dextro-sinistrals. Ac- 
curacy and speed test difference scores showed no 
definite relationship to age. The accuracy test alone 
proved diagnostic of handedness.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


153. Chang, S. H. (Northeastern U., Boston, 
Mass.) Portrayal of some elementary statistics of 
speech sounds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 
768-769.—The hypothesis that speech sounds can 
be represented by invariant elements that are es- 
sential for intelligibility is discussed. Suitable rep- 
resentation can be accomplished in terms of the 
statistics of the wave form of the s h sound, the 
statistics being evaluated fur the finite duration of 
the sound only. Two elementary distributions are 
an amplitude distribution and a time distribution, 
the latter being the most important for the repre- 
sentation of speech invariants. Other functions de- 
rivable from the simple distributions of the original 
and differentiated time functions include the average 
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density of zero crossings and of maxima and minima, 
the autocorrelation function, and the moments of 
the power spectrum. Experimental techniques for 
the portrayal of some of these functions have been 
developed. The most appropriate representation 
probably depends on the type of sound being 
analyzed.—K. N. Stevens. 


154. Chinn, Herman I. Motion sickness. Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas: USAF School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, 1951. iii, 8 p.—The nature, causation, inci- 
dence, and treatment of motion sickness is considered 
with emphasis on military aircrew problems, in- 
cluding selection. The utricular maculae, with 
contributory visual, visceral, and psychic influences, 
are seen as its chief determiners. 11 preparations 
reviewed showed “good effectiveness” in prevention, 
while 9 showed “slight effectiveness.” Lergigan, a 
Swedish antihistaminic, rated highest. 28 refer- 
ences.— R. Tyson. 

155. Chinn, Herman I. (USAF School Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Texas), Waltrip, Oliver H., & 
Massengale, Herbert W. Further studies on the 
effectiveness of various drugs against airsickness. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1951, 22, 535-539.—(See 26: 5251). 
—A. Chapants. 


156. Cloche, R e. IntroducHo ao estudo da 
fadiga. (An introduction to the study of fatigue.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 69-76; 1951, 
3(4), 63-77.—A study syllabus on fatigue based on 
the literature is presented which covers the definition 
of fatigue; aspects (subjective, objective, physio- 
logical, clinical forms); study of muscular, circula- 
tory, respiratory, and metabolic functions in fatigue; 
humoral and hormonal syndrome in fatigue; role of 
the nervous system in fatigue; mental fatigue; con- 
clusions in the physiological study of fatigue; in- 
dustrial fatigue and performance of work; industrial 
fatigue, its causes and means of prevention.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


157. Dolin, A. O. Patologicheskoe i zashchitno- 
okhranitel’noe v uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh reak- 
fsifakh. (The pathological and the defensive-pro- 
tective in conditioned and unconditioned reactions.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 934-943.—Vari- 
ous contributions to the concept of the “‘defensive- 
protective” reactions of the nervous system are dis- 
cussed in connection with Pavlovian theory.—I. D. 
London. 


158. Doust, J. W. Lovett, & Schneider, Robert A. 
(Cornell U., Medical Coll., New York.) Studies on 
the physiology of awareness: anoxia and the levels 
of sleep. Brit. med. J., 1952, No. 4756, 449-455.— 
Sleeping habits and levels of sleep of 7 normal 
healthy subjects were studied. Photoelectric oxi- 
metry in a series of 22 observations suggested 7 
planes of sl (1) wakefulness (arterial oxygen 
saturation 96%); 3} pre-sleep 37-4849 & light 
sleep (89-91%); (4) deep ‘o» (87-88% ight 
sleep following deep sleep (89-9 (6) | re-w 
fulness (90-92%); (7) th wth Fa, 0). Mus- 
cular movements, posture, scratching, respiratory 
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adjustments, and responses to external stimuli were 
found to correlate differentially with all these 
separate planes. Thus the various physiological 
concomitants of sleep closely resemble those accom- 
panying states of anoxaemia.— F. C. Sumner. 

159. Gofsev, T., & Ivanov, A. Psikhogenno pov- 
lifavane na telesnata temperatura u zdravi khora. 
(Psychogenous influence on body temperature of 
healthy people.) Godishnik na Sofiiskiia Universitet 
(medits. Fakult.), 1948-1949, 28, 405-416.—Stu- 
dents, anticipating and undergoing examinations, 
experience a heightening of body temperature which 
is maintained for one totwo hours. This is attributed 
to the discharge of adrenalin into the blood. Rus- 
sian summary.—J. D. London. 

160. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) Ind dence of reaction and movement times 
and equivalence of sensory motivators of faster re- 
sponse. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 
43-53.—Two basic problems are investigated; (1) 
the relationship between individual differences in 
reaction time and speed of movement; and (2) the 
role of sensory stimuli that function to improve 
speed of action when administered to the S during 
the slower half of his responses to a reaction signal. 
Using the ball snatch coordination test on one group 
and the treadle press test on another, Henry found 
“All groups were significantly improved in reaction 
time and most of them in movement time by what- 
ever motivating stimulus they received.”” He con- 
siders this improvement due to informative rather 
than punishing value of the stimulus (light, shock 
or sound).— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

161. Huggins, W. H. (Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Cambridge, Mass.) System-function 

s of speech sounds. J. acoust. Soc. Amer. 
1950, 22, 765—767.—The conventional representation 
of time functions by Fourier components must be 
modified when one performs an analysis of time- 
varying signals that convey information. A sug- 
gested analysis procedure for speech sounds de- 
scribes the sounds as the response of a slowly varying 
linear system (the vocal tract) to appropriate excita- 
tions. The system function of the vocal tract may 
be approximated by a series of damped oscillations 
with various amplitudes and complex frequencies of 
resonance. It seems plausible that the perceptual 
mechanism may perform a frequency analysis of the 
system function associated with the different speech 
sounds. The temporal characteristics and periodici- 
ties of the excitation function may be best analyzed 
by auto-correlation methods.—K. N. Stevens. 

162. Lee, Bernard S. (Si Corps Engng. Lab., 
Fort Monmouth, N. J.) ects of delayed 
feedback. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 824-826. 
— Delayed speech feedback may act as a governor of 
the average speed of speech opera ting on the pho- 
neme unit. Certain aurally monitored manual tasks 
resemble the speech mechanism. The trigger-like 
nature of aurally monitored voice on the more rapid 
articulation element is described. A speech mech- 


anism model is portrayed which satisfies phenomena 
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of natural speech, artificial stutter, and motor 
aphasias.—Author’s summary. 
163. Marx, Melvin. H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 


Infantile d tion and a behavior in the rat: 
retention increased rate of eating. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 43-49.—When adult 


eating rate in infantile-deprived rats is compared to 
that of matched controls, a significantly faster eating 
rave was shown by the experimental groups on the 
first day of adult deprivation. This difference had 
disappeared by the 7th trial and no significant dif- 
ferences in hoarding behavior were observed.— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 


164. Matthews, G. V. T. The problem of bird 
orientation. Science News, 1952, No. 23, 46-60.— 
Much migration and homing is carried out by ‘‘map- 
reading” from one recognized landmark to another. 
Some homing from unknown areas is probably by 
random exploratory flights. Most migration by 
young birds is by a simple one-coordinate type of 
navigation, the direction, inherited or learned, being 
determined from the sun’s position. But many 
features in the homing of birds cannot be explained 
in any of these ways and seem to require the exist- 
ence of some form of true navigation in two co- 
ordinates. Existing theories of such navigation are 
theoretically unsatisfactory and/or have been dis- 
proved by experiment, with the possible exception of 
sun-navigation. 5 references—M. Choynowski. 


165. Muhlirad, D. Le reflexe sexuel de l’eleva- 
tion des bras chez la femme. (The sexual reflex of 
the elevation of the arms in women.) Psyche, 1952, 
7, 292-296.—The tendency of women to flex their 
arms behind the head during a gynecological examin- 
ation is interpreted as an S-R relationship developed 
during intercourse.—G. Besnard. 


166. Neville-Rolfe, Sybil (Ed.) Sex in social life. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1950. 504 p. $5.00.— 
The 15 British contributors, in 19 chapters, summar- 
ize current scientific knowledge about sexual be- 
havior and suggest “practical ways in which this 
knowledge can be applied.” The biology of sex, 
physiology of reproduction, psychology and sex, sex 
and the family are treated in the first four chapters. 
Other topics include parenthood, sex education in the 
home, adolescence, preparation for marriage, family 

lanning, the art of love, personal and social reasons 
fo or marital failure, the unmarried, sex in middle age, 
the misuse of sex, and seuality in relation to self, 
society and the species.—C. R. Adams. 


167. Nikoforovskii, P. M. Materialy k ucheniii 
o vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. (Data contributing 
to the theory on higher nervous activity.) Zh. 

ssh. neron. Deiaiel’., 1951, 1, 827-829.—Data are 
iscussed to show that conditioned reflexes are 
hereditarily converted to unconditioned reflexes.— 
I. D. London. 


168. —— I. K voprosu o vzaimootnoshenii 


uslovnogo i refleksov. (A contribu- 
tion to the problem of the interrelation of the condi- 
tioned and unconditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. 
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neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 859-866.—Differential in- 
hibition, irradiating to the subcortical alimentary 
center, can change the course of the unconditioned 
alimentary reflex, causing a shift of maximal secre- 
tion from the first 30 seconds to the second and bring- 
ing about a general diminution of unconditioned 
secretion. Disturbance of higher nervous activity 
in experimental neuroses can be expressed in lengthy 
weakening of the inhibitory process and in wide 
irradiation of inhibition along the courses of uncon- 
ditioned secretory excitation. I. D. London. 
169. Potter, R. K., & Steinberg, J. C. (Beil 
Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J.) To- 
the cation of speech. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 807-820.—‘‘An interim report on 
studies of the specification of speech sound from 
acoustical measurements. Methods based upon 
analysis, synthesis and vocal tract models are de- 
scribed.’’ Results of preliminary measurements on 
the vowel sounds of 25 speakers (men, women, and 
children) are presented. Vowel identification is 
related to the pattern of formant positions and the 
fundamental frequency of the various voices. Dis- 
tributions of formant positions, vowel loops and 
vowel use contours for male, female and children’s 
voices are presented.— W. A. Rosenblith. 


170. Schilling, R. Uber die Stimme erbgleicher 
Zwillinge. (The voice of identical twins.) Folia 
phoniat., Basel, 1950, 2, 98-119; 205-238.—In an 
attempt to determine the relative influence of hered- 
ity and environment in vocal characteristics, 14 
identical twins and 2 non-identical twins were ex- 
amined anthropometrically. The data were com- 
pared before, during, and after mutation with their 
vocal characteristics, their musical aptitude, and 
their mental qualities. A positive correlation be- 
tween a very long sojourn in the uterus and the 
physical measurements both in identical and non- 
identical twins was obtained but no definite correla- 
tions with vocal characteristics which appear to be 
influenced by environmental conditions—F. C. 
Sumner. 

171. Schilling, R. Uber Stimmwechselgeschich- 
ten. (Histories of voice change.) Folia phoniat., 
Basel, 1948, 1, 70-96.—From 1920 to 1942 the 
author studied the voice registers of his 4 sons be- 
fore, during, and after voice change. The results 
are shown in tables and diagrams. The conclusion 
reached is that the lower range of tones is expression 
of the growth of the vocal chords and the upper 
range is an indication of the complex action of the 
growth of ‘the larynx and the physiological dynam- 
ism of the tension mechanism and register-formation 
and register distribution. A period of pre-mutation 
is manifested by a gradual extension of the lower 
register.— F. C. Sumner. 

172. Skipin, G. V. K izuchenifi fiziologicheskogo 
mekhanizma tak aemykh proizvol’nykh dviz- 
henii. (A contribution to the study of the physio- 
logical mechanism of so-called voluntary move- 
ments.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Detiael’., 1951, 1, 922-925. 





—By means of the “‘motor-secretory method” data 
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on the voluntary movements of dogs were gathered. 
These are subsequently subjected to analysis in ac- 
cordance with ag theory.—J. D. London. 

173. Stellar, Eliot, & Hill, J. Harry. (Johns 
Hopkins U., "Baltimore, Md.) The rat’s rate of 
drinking as a function of water deprivation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 96-102.—Water 
ingestion after varying periods of deprivation was 
measured by an electronic “drinkometer.” Animals 
drink at constant rate under all conditions, the total 
intake increasing ‘as a negatively accelerated func- 
tion of the amount of water deprivation it has suf- 
fered." The writers conclude “that drinking be- 
havior is a better measure of the strength of the 
thirst drive than is any of the more sophisticated 
psychological tests yet devised for the rat.”—L. J. 
O’ Kelly. 

174. Stevens, K. N. (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge.) Autocorrelation of analysis 
of speech sounds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer. 1950, 22, 
769-771.—The short-time autocorrelation function 
is obtained from the conventional autocorrelation 
function of a time series by performing the averaging 
process over a finite time interval only. Instru- 
mentation for measurement of the short-time auto- 
correlation function for speech sounds is described 
The components include an acoustic delay tube, an 
electronic multiplier and integrating circuit, and ink 
recorder. Measured short-time autocorrelation func- 
tions for some typical speech sounds are shown, and 
the relations between the properties of these func- 
tions and known data on the frequency spectra of 
speech sounds are discussed. The autocorrelation 
analysis techniques appear to hold more promise for 
fricative and other consonant sounds than for the 
vowels.— W. A. Rosenblith. 


175. Young, Paul Thomas, & Richey, Harold W. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Diurnal drinking patterns in 
the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 80-89. 
—A new apparatus for continuous recording of 
drinking rate is described together with results of its 
application with distilled water and 0.3% saccharine 
solution. Drinking rate is higher at night, and is 
increased for saccharine. Preference tests show pre- 
ponderance of preference for saccharine, although 
there are individual differences in all of the rate 
variables.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


176. Young, P. T., Heyer, A. W., & Richey, H. W. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) ing patterns in the rat 
following water deprivation and subcutaneous in- 
jections of sodium chloride. J. Comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 90-95.—The temporal pattern of 
water ingestion during a one-hour drinking period of 
animals on 23-hour water deprivation and those with 
ad lib water but injected with subcutaneous hyper- 
tonic saline solution immediately before the test 
hour are compared. The mean latency of the NaCl 
group was 8.8 minutes, and this group’s drinking 
occupied a greater proportion of the test hour.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


(See also abstract 26, 36, 141, 195, 227, 291, 672, 718) 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


177. br ye Edmund. re unconscious dis- 

— terror-like fear. rt. Rev. Psychiat. 
rol., 1951, 6, 241-245.—After citing Freud's 

description of pity based on unconscious identifica- 
tion and Jekel’s how on an unconscious demon- 
stration by the ego of how it would like to be treated 
by the superego, the author suggests a third type of 
pity as attenuated, terror-like fear. It relates only 
to a situation involving psychic masochism of the 
greatest intensity and serves to mask such maso- 
chism. A clinical case and a selection from literature 
illustrate the definition.—C. E. Henry. 


178. Block, Jeanne (Stanford U., Calif.), & 
Block, Jack. An int riment on reac- 
tions to authority. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 91-98.— 
The purpose of the present study is “to test the 
hypothesis that the response of a subject to a ‘stand- 
ard’ suggestion of the experimenter is indicative of his 
more generalized reactions to authority, particularly 
when this suggestion is at variance with the subject's 
preferences of the moment.”” A Lewinian satiation 

rocedure was followed with a spool-packing task. 
Subjects who had been previously categorized as to 
the kind of ego-control they possessed were analyzed 
for their tendency to resume the task upon being 
questioned by the investigator after they had stopped 
sorting. A relationship was found to exist. In addi- 
tion, a very strong positive relationship existed be- 
tween resumption and the rapidity of establishing a 
norm in an autokinetic situation.— R. A. Littman. 


179. Brady, Joseph V. The effect of electro- 
convulsive shock on a conditioned emotional re- 
sponse: the significance of the interval between the 
emotional conditioning and the electro-convulsive 
shock. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 9-13.— 
When the ECS is delayed 30, 60 or 90 days after 
emotional conditioning the elimination of condi- 
tioned emotional responses becomes progressively 
less effective. Control tests without ECS show “that 
the conditioned emotional response increases in 
strength with elapsed time and that this increase in 
strength may be sufficient to obscure the effects 
which ECS has upon the response.’’"— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


180. Bull, Nina. (Psychiatric Institute, New 
York.) The attitude theory of emotion. Jnt. Rec. 
Med., 1952, 165, 216-220.—The author summarizes 
the attitude theory of emotion and briefly describes 
pom hypnosis studies that support it—J. W. 
Bowles. 


181. Derfabin, V. S. Affektivnost’ i zakonomer- 
nosti vysshei nervnoi defatel’nosti. (Affectivity and 
the lawful regularities of higher nervous activity.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 889-901.—“‘All 
forms of affective reactions—feelin S, appetites, and 
emotions can be understood on the basis of Pav- 
lovian physiology.” The relevant physiological 
principles, attributed to Pavlov, are discussed.— 
I. D. London. 
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182. Faddeeva, V. K. O viifaniifena mina na 
uslovnye sviazi pervoi i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem. 
(On the influence of phenamine on the conditioned 
connections of the first and second signal systems.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 926-933.—The 
second signal system is “more reactive in relation to 
phenamine” than is the first—J. D. London. 


183. Firth, Raymond. An anthropological view 
of mysticism. Xationalist Annu., 1950, 49-61.— 
This is an analysis of the mysticism and mystical 


experience together with their function in a religious 


system and society. All religious systems are con- ° 


cerned with the relation of persons to extra-human, 
spiritual beings or powers. This relation is in some 
sense a reflection of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and his social and physical environment. 
As such, the individual’s religious experience is of 
prime importance to him as one means of coping 
with his problems. Mystical experience is part of 
such a way. The real importance of the mystic, 
then, is his social relevance, not his views on the 
nature of reality.—M. Choynowskt. 


184. Fischer, Roland. Biogenetisches Grund- 
gesetz und religitse Symbolik. (The biogenetic law 
and religious symbolism.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1951, 10, 299-302.—The ibility is pointed 
out between certain phases of human embryonic 
development and certain stages in the integration of 
religious symbolism.—K. F. Muensinger. 


185. Green, Norman E. Opinions on communism 
of Air Force police trainees. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 92-96.—982 airmen Air Police students were 
given three 45-minute periods of instruction on com- 
munism. Subsequent to this they filled out a 10-item 
questionnaire on communism; each item calling for 
a response on a scale from “strongly agree” to 
“strongly disagree,” or “‘no comment.”’ The control 
group consisted of 992 students who did not receive 
the instruction, but who filled out the same question- 
naire. Results indicated that the instruction had 
some effect on attitude, although the change was re- 
flected principally in a shift in intensity of opinion 
from “agree” to “strongly agree.”” The number of 
persons in the “‘no comment” category was reduced 
by 7% as an apparent effect of the training. —W. H. 
Osterberg. 


186. Heimann, Paula. A contribution to the 
reevaluation of the Oedipus complex—the early 
stages. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 84-92.—In 
line with Melaine Klein's work, the precursors of the 
Oedipus complex are traced out from the infant's 
first triangular relationship with his parents during 
which his instinctual impulses are polymorphously 
perverse causing him to vacillate between a hetero- 
and a homosexual object choice. An appendix along 
the same lines is included.— N. H. Pronko. 


187. Kitamura, Seiro. (Tchoku U., Sendai.) On 
the feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
one’s own @ ce and tion (II). Tohoku 
Psychol. Folia, 1952, 13, 47-56.—Among 150 edu- 
pe adults derived from 4 occupational groups, a 
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questionnaire reveals the dependence of subjective 
attitudes toward appearance and disposition on oc- 
cupation and social status. Age and sex are irrele- 
vant. Sociability is the item of most concern. Dis- 
satisfaction with face is more psychogenic than 
aesthetic—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

188. Milner, Marion. Aspects of bolism in 

ns of the not-self. Int. J. Psychol- 

1952, 33, 181-195.—Starting from Melanie 
Klein's notion that symbolization is at the basis of 
all talents, the author employs analytic materials 
and his own painting experiences to illustrate how 
symbolization is the foundation of all those skills by 
which we relate ourselves to the world around us and 
is the technique for achieving cure of the patient in 
psychoanalysis.— N. H. Pronko. 

189. Riviere, Joan. The unconscious phantasy 
of an inner world reflected in examples from English 
literature. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 160-172. 
—An interpretation is offered of the phantasies we 
unconsciously create of harboring others within our- 
selves which are said to be founded upon the earliest 
experiences of taking in. But such phantasying 
may occur on the conscious level as revealed by the 
poet and lover.— N. H. Pronko. 


190. Sant’Anna Alves, Isa. Pesquisa de resis- 
tencia & monotonia. (A study of resistance to 
monotony.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 
41-49.—100 pupils of the Industrial School ‘‘Henri- 
que Lage” were instructed to count mentally the 
number of even digits in 160 numerical series of 7 
digits each, each series consisting of even and odd 
digits with even digits in the 160 series being 50%. 
The reliability of the 100 by the “‘split half’’ tech- 
nique was .906 between even and odd items. Cal- 
culating the means and standard deviations of the 
80 first and 80 last scores, the author found a signifi- 
cant difference between the means of the correct 
answers to the first half and of those of the last half. 
It is concluded that as a result of fatigue the number 
of errors became greater in the second half of the 
test.— F. C. Sumner., 

191. Stevenson, Ian; Duncan, Charles H., & 
Ripley, Herbert S. (Cornell U. Medical Coll., New 
York.) Variations in the electrocardiogram changes 
in emotional state. Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 164-178.— 
Electrocardiographic changes under emotional stress 
were observed in 35 patients attending clinics of the 
New York Hospital. For 19 cases electrocardiograms 
after exercise were compared with those made during 
emotional distress. 5 of these were less affected by 
exercise than by emotion. Patients were emotion- 
ally desensitized as the interviews progressed. Mean 
heart rate during relaxation was 80 and during 
greatest disturbance, 98. Alterations were most 
common in the T waves and less frequent in the P 
waves and ST segments. Rhythm changes during 
emotional distrubance were found in 9 patients. 
“. . . there was a close relationship between the oc- 
currence of emotional disturbance... and... 
electrocardiographic changes...’ 8 cases are 
cited. 26 references.—H. L. Grace. 
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LEARNING & MEMORY 


192. Bevan, William, Jr., & Freeman, Olen L, 
Jr. Some effects of an amino acid deficiency ae 
the performance of albino rats in a simple 
J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 75-82. on youn 
albino rats, divided into two groups . ‘ed 
and relearned a simple maze pattern... the E 
group was maintained on free feeding of an amino 
acid deficient diet; . . . the C group was fed a stand- 
ard diet restricted in amount, by weight, to the mean 
consumption of the E group on the preceding day. 
. . . No significant difference occurred in the effici- 
ency with which the maze habit was initially 
acquired. . . . The relearning of the C group was 
reliably more efficient than that of the E group.” 
Further conclusions on the relative emotionality of 
the groups are given.—Z. Luria. 

193. Braun, W., & Albee, George W. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) e relation between retention 
after electroshock convulsions and degree of learn- 
ing in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
14-17.—Groups of rats trained to a criterion in a 
Lashley III water maze were compared for retention 
after 25 ECS trials with groups having 200 and 600 
per cent over learning. ‘“‘The results indicated a 
retention decrement which was a negatively ac- 
celerated function of the degree of original learning.” 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

194, Cannicott, Richard G. (Central State Hos- 
pital, Norman, Okla.), & Umberger, John P. An 
investigation of the psychoanalytic “mechanism”’ 
of repression: the retention of verbal material as- 
sociated with noxious stimulation. Proc. Okla. 
Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 176-178.—The purpose of the 
experiment was to test the validity of the findings of 
Diven in an experiment on anxiety reactions (see 11: 
4051). It is concluded that present results do not 
support Diven’s findings. Some of the results are as 
follows: (1) Application of noxious stimulation dur- 
ing exposure to words does not significantly reduce 
the number of words recalled or affect the type of 
words recalled. (2) Re-exposure to the same words 
without accompanying noxious stimulation does not 
permit recluse of previously learned but repressed 
words. (3) The traumatic nature of words in the 
noxious situation is not displaced to other words. 
—M. O. Wilson. 

195. Cooper, Linn F., & Rodgin, David W. (2222 
Q St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C.) Time distortion 
in hypnosis and nonmotor learning. Science, 1952, 
115, 500—502.—Senior author has shown that by 
hypnotic suggestion to especially trained subjects, 
“an amount of subjective experience . . . more 
nearly commensurate with” subjective than actual 
time can occur. Two conditions of learning non- 
sense material (awake; and trance with time dis- 
tortion) were used with a single trained subject. 
Procedures are described. “The average learning 
time per letter-group pair, including the time re- 
quired for presentation of the material, was 41.0 sec 
in the waking series, and 17.4 in the trance series.” 
—B. R. Fisher. 
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196. de Barros Santos, Oswaldo, & de Paula 
F Francisco. Experimento sébre seqiiéncia 
de na aprendizagem in ; um 


problema de seleettelion ca. (An experi- 
ment on the sequence of associations in intraserial 
learning; a problem of pedagogical psychotechnics.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 27-40.—A 
series of 10 3-digit numbers were presented to 20 
pupils aged 12 to 14. Forward and adjacent associ- 
ations predominated over backward and remote with 
the frequency of remote associations decreasing 
with the degree of remoteness. Minor findings con- 
cerning sequences of associations are reported.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

197. Delay, Jean. (Faculté de Médecine, Paris.) 
Les maladies de la mémoire. (Disorders of the 
memory.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. 137 p. 200 fr.—The author distinguishes 
three kinds of the memory, viz., sensori-motor, 
social, and autistic, and two types of amnesias, viz., 
neurological, afflicting the sensori-motor memory 
and giving rise to agnosias and apraxias, and psy- 
chiatric, afflicting the social memory and producing 
amnesias of retention and recollection, then dis- 
cusses some problems of the general theory of 
amnesias (organogenic and psychogenic) and differ- 
ent forms of delusions of the memory, such as con- 
fabulations, hallucinations concerning the past, and 
paramnesias.— M. Choynowski. 

198. Dinsmoor, James A. Resistance to extinc- 
tion following periodic reinforcement in the pres- 
ence of a discriminative stimulus. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1952, 45, 31-35.—In a Skinner-box prob- 
lem a comparison of extinction scores between groups 
with a “secondary reinforcing” and a ‘‘discrimina- 
tive” application of a stimulus. Results indicate 
that periodic reinforcement during training increase 
the secondary reinforcing power of a stimulus that 
is at least equal to the influence of a discriminatory 
application, “thus extending the generality of a 
previous finding with regard to the quantitative 
correspondence of the discriminative and reinforcing 
properties of a stimulus.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

199. Dusenberry, Lois. (Wellesley Coll., Mass.) 
A study of the effects of training in ball throwing by 
children ages three to seven. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 9-14.—The investigation 7 
learning in ball throwing for distance in a g 
56 subjects, ages 3 to 7 years, was cometiiades 
dividing the S’s into 2 groups equated for age, is, 
race and average distance in a trial of 5 balls thrown 
for distance. One of the groups was given practice 
and instruction in throwing twice a week for 3 weeks, 
the other group served as controls. The results 
revealed: (1) boys to be superior to the girls in 
throwing for distance; (2) that throwing ability is 
significantly related to age in the group studied ; (3) 
specific rae km yielded learning levels beyond that 
expected from maturation and general practice.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

200. Fairclough, Richard H., Jr. (Mt. Diablo 
High Sch., Concord, Calif.) Transfer of motivated 
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improvement in speed of reaction and movement. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 20-27.—40 
male university students “were tested as to speed 
on a hand-coordination movement and a foot-co- 
ordination movement, for the purpose of determining 
whether motivated improvement in movement of 
one part of the body transfers to cause improvement 
in movement of some other part of the body.” 
Using half as the experimental group and the re- 
mainder as controls, on a foot ao hand test, with a 
hand practice period and a foot retest, motivation 
being supplied the experimental group with a sound 
or electric shock, the author found (1) transfer 
could take place causing a significant amount of 
improvement in speed of different type movements 
in some other part of the body; (2) transfer of train- 
ing did not occur while transfer of motivated im- 
provement did occur. No significant difference was 
found in the effect of sound or shock motivation.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


201. Gelber, Beatrice. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Investigations of the behavior of Paramecium 
aurelia: I. Modification of behavior after training 
with reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 58-65.—Culture of Paramecia aurelia were 
trained to come to a platinum wire to which ad- 
hered a small amount of bacterial food. Other cul- 
tures were trained with a sterile wire. Test trials 
for all cultures were made with a sterile wire Para- 
mecia trained with food reinforcement adhered in 
statistically significant numbers to the sterile wire 
on test trials as compared to the cultures which 
were not reinforced.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


202. Gibson, Eleanor J. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The role of shock in reinforcement. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 18-30.—Intensive 
study of the development of conditioned avoidance 
behavior to electric shock in young goats under 
conditions (1) of inevitable shock (the conventional 
Pavlovian scheme), (2) ‘‘shock avoidable by a given 
consistent action and (3) random shock” is reported. 
Uniform reactions were acquired quickly by the 
“avoidable shock”’ group, whereas a high degree of 
variability and ‘‘continuous trial and error” ac- 
companied the training of the inevitable and ran- 
dom shock groups. Implications for current two- 
factor and other learning theories are discussed. 
22 references.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


203. Harlow, H. F., & Meyer, Donald R. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Paired-comparison scales 
for monkey rewards. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1952, 45, 73-79.—The method of paired comparisons 
is applied to food incentives for monkeys, both for 
amounts and kinds of food. It was found that scale 
values for rewards (peanuts) was proportional to the 
logarithm of quantity for the range between } peanut 
to 4 peanuts. Using 5 qualitatively different foods 
it was shown that reliable scale values may be se- 
cured. The relation between these findings and 
similar studies on other species is discussed. 12 
references.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 
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204. James, W. T., & Cannon, D. J. (U. Georgia, 
Athens.) Conditioned avoiding responses in pup- 
pies. Amer. J. Physiol., 1952, 168, 251-253 For 
attempt is made to determine che exact time at which 
puppies begin to form conditioned responses. Ten 
puppies were studied. It was found that there was a 
wide variability in the age and number of signals 
(bell) required to form conditioned orientation re- 
sponses, conditioned bodily movements, and specific 
conditioned responses of the foreleg. The earliest 
age of conditioned orientation was 21 days; of con- 
ditioned bodily movements 22 days; while the earliest 
age of specific foreleg response was 30 days. A num- 
ber of conditioning procedures were tried but the 
most satisfactory method was found to be the sus- 
pension of the animal in a canvas hammock with legs 
projecting through holes.—J. P. Zubek. 


205. Kendler, Howard H. (New York U.) 
Some comments on Thistlethwaite’s perception of 
latent learning. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 47-51.— 
(1) “It appears flagrantly inconsistent to admit, as 
do Thistlethwaite (see 26: 3870) and other cognitive 
theorists, that some reward was present during the 
‘no food’ trials of the California studies, while simul- 


‘ taneously interpreting the results to indicate that 


reward is not necessary for learning.’’ (2) Thistle- 
thwaite’s theme that studies which ‘‘demonstrate”’ 
latent learning are sound, whereas those which fail 
to do so are ill-conceived is neither ‘‘cricket” or 
“science.’’ (3) A cognitive theorist’s interpretation 
of the latent learning studies is that performance 
does not necessarily mirror maze learning. How- 
ever, they fail to apply the principle consistently to 
all aspects of latent learning experiments. 17 refer- 
ences.—M. R. Marks. 


206. Maltzman, Irving. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) The Blodgett and Haney types of latent 
learning experiment: reply to Thistlethwaite. (see 
26: 3870) Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 52-60.—“‘It is 
believed that the above analysis provides an ac- 
count of the sudden improvement in performance 
following the introduction of reward in the type I 
and II latent learning experiments which is in ac- 
cord with a reinforcement theory of behavior. .. . 
The review has been restricted to the Blodgett and 
Haney type of introduction of reward experiment. 
The writer has attempted to show that Thistle- 
thwaite and others have uncritically accepted the 
results of these experiments.” 16 references.— 
M. R. Marks. 


207. Montgomery, Kay C. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Exploratory behavior and its relation to 
spontaneous alternation in a series of maze ex- 
posures. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 50-57. 
—Rats were allowed 500 or 600 seconds exploration 
of elevated mazes for 5 consecutive days. Extent of 
exploratory behavior decreases during each daily 
trial but recovers by the next. Right or left prefer- 
ences are unstable, and turn sequences are random. 
However, the animal tends to explore most actively 
the part of the maze explored least recently.— L. J. 
O' Kelly. 
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208. Notterman, J. M., Schoenfeld, W. N., & 
Bersh, P. J. (Columbia U., N. Y.) Conditioned 
heart rate response in human during experi- 
mental anxiety. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
1-8.—Depression of heart rate following electric 
shock was successfully conditioned to an oscillator- 
generated tone. Data are presented showing ac- 
quisition, extinction, spontaneous recovery and 
re-conditioning.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

209. Reynolds, Bradley ; (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Marx, Melvin H., & Henderson, Robert L. Re- 
sistance to extinction as a function of drive-reward 
interaction. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1952, 45, 
36-42.—Extinction scores of animals trained in a 
Skinner box under high drive and low drive with 
large and small rewards are compared. “The re- 
sults indicate that in those learning situations where 
a relatively large amount of reward is employed per 
reinforcement, high-drive animals extinguish more 
readily than low-drive animals; and that in those 
situations where a relatively small reward is given 
per reinforcement, low-drive animals extinguish 
more readily than high-drive animals."’ A theoreti- 
cal construct Xp, a product of drive and reinforce- 
ment, is described.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


210. Thistlethwaite, Donald. (U. Jilinois, Ur- 
bana.) Reply to Kendler and Maltzman. Psychol. 
Bull., 1952, 49, 61-71.—"“‘Part of the difficulty seems 
to lie in the fact that the participants in this con- 
troversy are still burdened with a number of pseudo- 
problems. A more rigorous elimination of untestable 
hypotheses and continued appeal to evidence would 
seem to be the most promising means of bringing 
the controversy to an end. The critical comments 
of Kendler (27: 205) and Maltzman (27: 206) on my 
review (26: 3870) provide an opportunity to clarify 
the evidence, and possibly to adjust our differences 
of opinion concerning it."’ 26-item bibliography.— 
M. R. Marks. 

211. Warshaw, Leon. (New York U.) Mental 
set in social learning and forgetting. Psychol. 
Newsltr, 1952, No. 35, 1-21.—A study of the effect 
of mental set upon learning and retention of name- 
face associations in an experimental analogue of the 
social introductory situations. Stimuli consisted of 
5 sets of 4 pictures each with an identifying name 
for each picture. 4 groups of 20 subjects each .. . 
young males, young females, old males and old 
females. Statistical analyses and interpretations of 
both recall and attitude scores for each group are 
presented. Specific conclusions are drawn concern- 
ing attitudes of sex and age groups. There is no 
strict one to one relation between specific attitudes 
and recall performance. Mental set is probably the 
result of a configuration of attitudes. 12 references. 
—D. S. Leeds. 


(See also abstract 104) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


212. Branfman, Theodore G., & Bunker, Henry 
Alden. Three “extrasensory perception” dreams. 
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Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 190-195.—Three short 
dreams are analyzed in an effort to show that the 
dreamers knowledge which they could not 
have obtained by ‘“‘the ordinary use of eyes and ears 
and wits.” — N. H. Pronko. 

213. Brody, Morris W. The symbolic significance 
of twins in dreams. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 
172-180.—Dreams in which twins appeared were 
studied and it was found that they represented the 
dreamer and his mother.— N. H. Pronko. 

214. Wolff, Werner. (Bard Coll., Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.) The dream——mirror of con- 
science. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1952. 
vi, 348 p. $8.50.—In 45 concise chapters, the author 
presents a history of dream interpretation from the 
year 2000 B.C. and also a new theory of dream syn- 
thesis. The work is divided into 4 parts: (1) dream 
and history; (2) dream and motive; (3) dream and 
decision; (4) dream and theory. The study ex- 
amines dream patterns rather than dream elements. 
The author’s interpretation of dream is based upon 
synthesis instead of analysis. The unity in the ex- 
pressions of the organism, the synthesis experienced 
in perception and in thinking, the psychosomatic 
unity observed in the findings of modern medicine 
and psychotherapy, are assumed to be present in 
the dream, as the language of the unconscious. The 
author differs from Freud in that he considers the 
dream not as a divider but as a synthesizer of 
thoughts.—.S. M. Amatora. 


INTELLIGENCE 


215. Halstead, Ward C. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Frontal lobe functions and intelligence. Bull. Los 
Angeles neur. Soc., 1950, 15, 205—212.—Some con- 
ceptual difficultiés and some methodological diffi- 
culties are discussed as retarding progress in under- 
standing brain and behavior in general and frontal 
lobe functions in particular. The author’s three 
factors of biological intelligence and their direct 
neural correlates are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

216. Husén, Torsten. The influence of schooling 
upon IQ. Theoria, 1951, 17, 61-88.—In 1938 a 
group intelligence test was administered in the 
Swedish town of Malmé to 613 boys with a mean age 
of 9.65 years. 10 years later this sample was re- 
tested at the induction to military service. The 
early test was given before any differentiation in 
school training had started, while the 1948 test was 
given when differentiation was practically finished. 
The mean IQ scores were found to be slightly 
lowered for those that had not gone beyond primary 
school; they were raised for the others in proportion 
to four levels of additional training. When the ma- 
terial was analyzed according to levels of ability it 
was found that the best pupils retained their level, 
even if the effect of schooling was excluded, while 
those intellectually least gifted regressed.—K. F. 
Muensinger. 

217. Manne, R. Les premiers résultats d’une 
grande enquéte sur le recensement des enfants 
anormaux en France. (The first results of a large 
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inquiry concerning the census of abnormal children 
in France.) Crianga portug., 1951, 10, 115-125.— 
A random sample of 5,000 children, half of them of 
rural origin and half of urban origin, were examined 
by means of the Gille test, the only group test found 
to be adaptable to French children. Among the pre- 
liminary findings are: the average scores of children 
become lower the larger the number of children in a 
family; the scores of children of professional fathers 
are higher than those of fathers who are farmers; 
children who live in cities of 2,000 or more have 
slightly higher scores than those in towns of 2,000 
or less; no sex differences. English summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


PERSONALITY 


218. Allport, Gordon W. The mature personality. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 2, 19-24.—Maturity is 
achieved in part through marriage during which the 
need for affiliation with another achieves its adult- 
hood. The marks of maturity are an extended ego, 
a self-objectification closely related to a sense of 
humor, and some sort of integrative philosophy of 
life. Stages of emotional maturation are outlined. 
It is suggested that regression to hedonistic self- 
seeking pleasure in marriage is a fatal blunder.—V. 
Johnson. 


219. Brown, G. Gordon. Culture, society and 
personality: a restatement. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 173-175.—The study of the relationship 
between culture and personality is confused and 
controversial due to divergent formulations of 
various social scientists. A restatement of a particu- 
lar approach that has recently become acceptable to 
many investigations is here developed. The term, 
culture, is thrown overboard as obscuring rather 
than clarifying the issue.— N. H. Pronko. 


220. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Iilinois, Urbana.) 
Personality structure and personality measurement. 
In ETS, 1951 Invitational Conference, (see 27: 686), 
82-88.—‘‘The educational psychologist is unduly 
obsessed with items, item analysis and scaling, so 
that he suffers from delusions that personality is 
paper. If any personality test I am designing falls 
into itemizable and atomizable form that is generally 
the sheerest accident. Its numerical score is indeed 
more likely to be the frequency at which flicker- 
fusion appears, or the magnitude of a psycho-gal- 
vanic reflex response, or the ratio of certain reaction 
times, or oscillation in verbal output and so on. So 
long as personality testing is conceived only within 
the cramped perspective of juggling with what are 
essentially fragments of scholastic examinations 
called “items” it remains an unimaginative and 
trivial creature, unweaned from attainment and 
—_— tests and psychologically impotent.”—G. C. 

arter. 


221. Dalma, J. Origen biolégico de la personali- 
dad moral. (The biological origin of the moral per- 
sonality) Scientia, 1952, 87(477), 19-24.—The 
author undertakes to show the need for a phylo- 
genetic documentation of the theory of psychoanaly- 
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sis. In all the phylogenetic levels, there exists a 
third fundamental instinct in addition to the life 
instinct and death instinct. He calls this the in- 
stinct of association. The basis of this instinct is to 
be found in the process of identification between the 
Ego and the Alter. For example, the author points 
to the automatic and reciprical tolerance that is to 
be found between animals of the same species. 
French translation.— N. De Palma. 

222. Hsu, E.H. (Catholic U., Washington, D. C.) 
The neurotic score as a function of culture. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 34, 3-30.—The hypothesis that 
neurotic score is a function of culture was studied. 
“An experimental group of 144 Chinese students in 
America and a control group of 110 Chinese students 
reading English but never having been in America 
were given Thurstone’s Neurotic Inventory. The 
control group revealed a mean neurotic score sig- 
nificantly higher than the experimental group.” 
In the experimental group a negative relationship 
was found between length of American residence 
and neurotic scores. Neurotic items significantly 
distinguishing the control and experimental groups 
were examined and interpreted in the light of cultural 
significance. ‘The existence of a universal neurotic 
trait is denied.” —J. C. Franklin. 


223. Poyer, Georges. (Faculté des Lettres, Paris.) 
La psychologie des caractéres. (The psychology of 
characters.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1948. 39-96 p. 120 fr—This is a separate printing 
of the 2nd fascicule of the 7th volume of the Nou- 
veau traité de psychologie edited by George Dumas 
(see 9: 4443). Having discussed the notion of the 
character and having defined it as a psychological 
individuality or the totality of psychological varia- 
tions of each individual, the author reviews in five 
chapters different views on, and theories of, tem- 
peraments and morbid constitutions, description 
and classification of normal characters, experi- 
mental research (tests of intelligence and of char- 
acter, factor analysis, Rorschach) and evolution of 
the character. 67-item bibliography.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

224. Secord, Paul F. (Emory U., Decatur, Ga.) 
A note on the problem of homogeneity-heterogene- 
ity in the use of the matching method in personality 
studies. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 41-42.—Personal- 
ity studies frequently employ a design wherein 
judges match one set of specimens with another. 
Since heterogeneous items are more easily matched 
with others than are homogeneous ones, homogene- 
ity-heterogeneity variation among sub-sets con- 
fuses the results. The solution lies in random selec- 
tion of specimens from the universe and random 
assignment of the specimens to sub-sets.—M. R. 
Marks. 

225. Tomkins, Silvan. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
A discussion of “personality structure and personal- 
ity measurement” of R. B. Cattell. In ETS 1951 
Invitational Conference, (see 27: 686), 97-107.— 
“Cattell (see 27: 220), believes the educational psy- 
chologist is too unimaginative, the clinical psy- 
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chologist is too imaginative, the experimental psy- 
chologist and his methods unattainable and, that 
since the earth is without form and void and darkness 
dwells upon the waters, salvation can only be found 
in axis rotation. I believe that the flood can and will 
inundate testing, psychometric and projective, and 
factor analysis alike unless all of these are revital- 
ized by theory and experiment. If it were true that 
educational personality tests are trivial, projective 
tests wild, experimentation impossible then factor 
analytic techniques would in fact command an in- 
flated value on the psychological bourse. We are 
not faced with these options. Tests, questionnaires, 
inventories, projective techniques can be salvaged. 
Experimentation is possible and its area can be 
continually expanded.”"—G. C. Carter. 


AESTHETICS 


226. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah Lawrence Coll.) 
Agenda for the psychology of art, J. Aesthet., 1952, 
10, 310-314.—According to Arnheim there are two 
reasons why psychology has so far given art such 
inadequate facts and concepts. First, there has 
been too little real contact between the two areas. 
Secondly, psychology has too compulsive a need for 
quantitative exactness. The answer, for Arnheim, 
is for the psychologist to trust his own intiutive 
judgments.—P. R. Farnsworth. . 


227. Ashman, Richard. (5902 Marshall Foch St., 
New Orleans, La.) The inheritance of simple 
musical memory, J. Hered., 1952, 43, 51-52.— 
Presence or absence of the ability to recall tunes is 
noted for four generations in two families. The 
ability to recall simple tunes is apparently not af- 
fected by environment, with individuals in one 
family, having no musical training, very quickly 
learning to remember melodies when exposed to a 
musical environment; and individuals in another 
family, exposed to considerable musical training, 
never learning to carry a tune.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


228. Austin, Thomas R., & Sleight, Robert B. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Aesthetic 
preference for isosceles triangles. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 35, 430-431.—The purpose of this study 
was to quantify the consistency of preferences for 
simple geometric forms (isosceles triangles) in order 
to clarify the findings of previous studies on the sub- 
ject. 12 triangles (altitude to base proportions 
ranging from .25” X 1” to 3” X 1” by .25” alti- 
tude steps) were combined in all possible combina- 
tions of two (66 pairs in all) and mimeographed on 
separate pages. 52 subjects checked the triangle 
preferred on each page. The method of paired com- 
parisons was used to eliminate the effects of central 
tendency of judgment. The conclusion of the study 
was that with isosceles triangles having constant 
bases and variable altitudes, subjects chose with 
high consistency (median test-retest Rho of .85) 
triangles yielding ratios between 1 to 1 and 2 to 1 
(altitude to base).—W. H. Osterberg. 

229. Balint, Michael. Notes on the dissolution 
of object-representation in modern art. J. Aesthet, 
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1952, 10, 323-327.—Psychoanalytic interpretations 
are offered for the general trend in art in which more 
emphasis is being put on the subjective processes in 
the mind of the artist and less on the object as 
sharply defined and delineated.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

230. Cueva Tamariz, Agustin. (U. Cuenca, 
Ecuador). Aspectos psicologicos del Werther de 
Goethe. (Psychological aspects of Goethe’s Wer- 
ther.) Rev. Med. legal, Colombia, 1950, 11(59-60), 
81-89.—From a psychological standpoint Goethe's 
Werther is viewed here as: (1) the symbolic portrait 
of a man incapable of reacting contrary to the first 
erotic fixation of his youth; (2) not merely an 
imaginative creation of Goethe’s but also a psy- 
chological reality much like its counterpart Don 
Juan; (3) a projection of Goethe’s own affective 
complex about his hopeless love for Carlotta and his 
suicidal broodings connected therewith. Freudian 
aspects of the suicide of Werther are considered by 
the present author, particularly the view that 
suicide is an act of vengeance and an auto-castiga- 
tion.— F. C. Sumner. 

231. Francés, Robert. Recherches expérimen- 
tales sur la eption des structures musicales. 
(Experimental research on the perception of musical 
structures.) J. psychol. norm. path., 1952, 45, 78-96. 
—60 male subjects aged 16-20 with no theoretical 
musical background and 10 qualified musicians 
responded according to controlled directions to 
musical compositions in order to determine the per- 
ception of temporal structure and architectonical 
structure in the compositions. The musicians were 
able to identify the musical phenomena being studied 
with high accuracy. The nonmusical subjects were 
unable to achieve a similar accuracy. It is con- 
cluded that full appreciation of a muscial composi- 
tion requires a technical music background.—G. 
Besnard. 

232. Friedman, Joel, & Gassel, Sylvia. Odys- 
seus: the return of the primal father. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1952, 21, 215-223.—The Odyssey is scrutin- 
ized in order to understand the motivation for the 
series of adventures of the hero. The clue is fur- 
nished at the end of the epic which shows the com- 
munity’s readiness for the return of the father, 
Odysseus, for whom it is waiting to take his rightful 
place in perpetuity.— N. H. Pronko. 

233. Goodman, Paul. On a writer’s block. Com- 
plex, 1952, No. 7, 42-50.—The author considers the 
dilemma of writers inhibited in imagining stories, 
who can neither imagine stories other than their 
own, nor imagine their own actualities to be otherwise. 
Once the author becomes accustomed to saying what 
no one, including himself, wishes to hear, and be- 
comes interested in the story as such, the therapy for 
literary inhibition has been ushered in.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

234. Gordon, Donald A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Methodology in the study of art evaluation. J. 
Aesthet, 1952, 10, 338-352.—Suggests the coding of 
verbal criticisms of paintings as a method of study- 
ing art evaluation.—P. R. Farnsworth. 
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235. Grace, Harry A. Charlie Chaplin’s films 
and American culture patterns, J. Aesthet., 1952, 10, 
353-363.—An attempt was made to test the follow- 
ing hypotheses: the “films reflect the American cul- 
ture pattern at the time of the films’ release;” ‘‘the 
American culture i is strongly concerned over matters 
of sex and economic occupation;” ‘American women 
are protrayed as being apparently but not actually 
helpless, and as responding with pity rather than 
with love;” “the behavior pattern of the lower 
economic class is portrayed as violent, vulgar, and 
aimed more directly against authority symbols than 
that of the middle class;” “the American climax 
pattern is portrayed as that of the American dream 
or the vanishing man.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 

236. Hungerland, H. Selective current bibli- 
ography for aesthetics and related fields. January 
1, 1951—-December 31, 1951., J. Aesthet., 1952, 10, 
384-397.—Among the sections is one on psychology. 
—P. R. Farnsworth. 


237. Nissen, Ingjald. Psychological motifs in the 
works of the Norwegian sculptor, Gustav Vigeland. 
Int. Rec. Med., 1952, 165, 177-183.—Photographs 
are provided of a number of Vigeland’s statues. It 
is said that his work permits exact and profound 
interpretations, interpretations which show that 
Vigeland had a great degree of understanding of 
human nature.—J. W. Bowles. 


238. Reik, Theodor. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
Complex, 1952, No. 7, 15-31.—Reik advances the 
hypothesis that, if Hamlet’s father had died a 
natural death, and if the Queen had not remarried, 
Hamlet would nonetheless have felt hostility for his 
mother. Reik finds corroborative evidence in his 
analytic experience, and postulates that the father’s 
death realizes in part the child’s unconscious wishes 
with respect to the mother. Hamlet projects his 
incestuous wishes upon his mother and other char- 
acters in the play.—H. H. Strupp. 


239. Riviere, Joan. The inner world in Ibsen’s 
Master-Builder. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
173-180.—The whole meaning and content of Ib- 
sen’s play, Master-Builder, is explained as an illustra- 
tion of the theme that conscious awareness of having 
beings inside one need not be directly expressed but 
that it can appear in a special guise. The whole 
action and even the characters belong so definitely 
to the inner world that the whole drama is a repre- 
sentation of that world. This is said to explain the 
critics’ charge that the play has no real motivation 
and why others reacted to it with open contempt.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

240. Schrickel, Harry G. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
A psycho-an cal a ch to problems in 
aesthetics. J. Aesthet., 1952, 10, 315-322.—Stresses 
the need for aesthetics of the concepts of personality, 
culture, and semiosis.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

241. Segal, Hanna. A o-analytical ap- 
proach to aesthetics. Init. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
196-207.—"A satisfactory work of art is achieved 
by a realization and sublimation of the depressive 
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position, and that the effect on the audience is that 
_ unconsciously re-live the artist's experience 

share his triumph of achievement and his final 
dctnchauatls But to realize and symbolically to 
express depression the artist must acknowledge the 
death instinct, both in its aggressive and self-de- 
structive aspects, and accept the reality of death 
for the object and the self.’"— N. H. Pronko. 

242. Spoerri, Th. Maler Anselm Feuerbach, 
1829-1880. (Painter Anselm Feuerbach 1829- 
1880.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1952, 11, 
46-68.—The personality of Anselm Feuerbach is 
described with the methods of constitutional biology, 
psychology, and psychiatry. The painter exhibited 
a hypomanic rhythm with increased productivity 
every seven years. His art is shown to bea reflection 
of his personality, whose nature is often a necessary 


key to an understanding of his pictures. French & 
English summary.—K. F. Muensinger. 
243. Wilson, R. N. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Literature, society, and personality. J. Aesthet., 
1952, 10, 297-309.—“‘Literature may be viewed as a 
fruitful field for exploration in the study of man in 
society and culture.”” It “exhibits multiple char- 
acteristics in relation to the area of the social sci- 
ences, since it may be considered as at once a part of 
culture and an artistic representation of that cul- 
ture. It results from the individuals of a society, 
and thus indicates certain things about the indi- 
viduals of a society and thus may be viewed as a 
shaping force in personality, social structure, and 
culture.”” “The common value system, as reflected 
and determined by art, may be seen as a connective 
link between individual personality constellations 
and the ethos of a culture.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 
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244. Dahlberg, Gunnar. Die Tendenz zu Zwill- 
ingsgeburten. (The tendency to twin births.) 
Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 80-88.— 
Women who have given birth to binovular twins 
show a later increase in frequency, as compared with 
the generality, in producing monovular twins, and 
vice versa. Monovular twining may result from 
hormonal disturbances, such as the slow secretion 
of folliculin which would prevent ovulation. It may 
be due to an inherent tendency of the egg to divide, 
and if this tendency manifests itself before the re- 
duction division, then two separate eggs are formed 
and binovular twining results. An attempt is made 
to discover some correlation between monovular and 
binovular twining.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

245. James, W. T. Observations on behavior of 
new-born puppies: method of measurement and 
types of behavior involved. J. genet. Psychol., 
1952, 80, 65-73.—An apparatus is described for 
studying group orientation and movements of 
young puppies. Observations on 2 litters with a 
total of 11 puppies showed the primacy of tactile cues 
during the first 21 days of life with reaction to sound 
appearing later. Characteristic movement of pup- 
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pies consists of an alternation of right and left turns 
similar to the S form of behavior reported for 
Amblystoma.—Z. Luria. 


246. Nordmeyer, K. ome Virchow-Kranken- 
haus, Berlin, Germany.) e Psychologie 
der Frau. (Medical psychology of woman.) Z. 
Geburtsh. Gyndk., 1951, 135, 4-12.—The psycho- 
physical peculiarity of normal woman is seen in her 
sex difference, the building-plan of her body, her 
reproductive readiness, the rhythm of her nature, 
her protracted youthfulness which represents the 
most characteristic feature of her organism. Her 
peculiar development is seen in the development of 
her intellectual function and its tarrying behind 
owing to lack of freedom . As to her relation to 
society, woman is woven into the world and at the 
same time a mirrored image of the world of man, of 
the social order.— F. C. Sumner. 

247. Rife, David C. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Twins and research. Acta. Genet. med. Gemellolog., 
1952, 1, 14-23.—Methods of testing simple modes 
of inheritance on dizygotic twins are reviewed, as 
also the use of twin data to estimate heritability in 
general. The effect of conditions im utero on pro- 
ducing intrapair differences can be studied by com- 
paring dizygotic twins with sibs. Genetic variations 
in plasticity should also be considered.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

248. Stocks, Percy. (General Register Office, 
Southport, England.) Recent statistics of multiple 
births in England and Wales. Acta Genet. med. 
Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 8-12.—Research data show that 
maternal age has little or no effect on monozygotic 
twining, but up to age 38 there is a definite increase 
in liability to ‘disygotic twining, with a rapid decline 
thereafter. For the mother who has produced 
multiple births, there is a ten times greater probabil- 
ity of subsequent multiple maternity than for the 
average woman. The obscure effect of parity may 
possibly add to an inborn tendency to multiple 
pregnancies.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


CuItpHOOop & ADOLESCENCE 


249. Arlow, Jacob A. A psychoanalytic study of 
a religious initiation rite: Bar Mitzvah. In Eissler, 
Ruth S. et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 353-374.—The Jewish ceremony of 
Bar Mitzvah for the boy at the age of 13 years is 
discussed in terms of the ambivalent father-son rela- 
tionship, moral and sexual significance, symbolic 
castration, successful and unsuccessful resolution of 
oedipal conflict, and sibling rivalry. ‘There seems 
to be a special affinity between significant Bar 
Mitzvah conflict and the latter or concurrent ap- 
pearance of examination anxiety.” 23 references.— 
V. Johnson. 

250. Bennett, Ivy, & Hellman, Ilse. Psycho- 
analytic material related to observations in early 
development. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psy- 
choanalytic study of the child (see 27: 260), 307-324. 
—Ordinarily clinical evaluation of child develop- 
ment and the factors contributing to it are based on 
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a history obtained from the mt. The case of 
Martin is presented as an i lustration of one in 
which it was possible for trained observers to be in 
daily contact with the child for a period of almost 
four years during his stay in a wartime residential 
nursery. The conclusion indicates that it is possi- 
ble to isolate and examine the outcome in later life 
of some of the early trends and that such material 
opens up ibilities for detailed study of psycho- 
logical cnited ucation problems as well as the scope 
and saaibility of remedial education.— V. Johnson. 

251. [Bodman, Frank, Dir.] The social adapta- 
tion of institution children. Ment. Hith, Lond., 
1950, 9, 68-69.—An investigation comparing 51 
children who had spent three or more years in an 
institution with 52 children living at home and 23 
foster-home children is summarized briefly. Chief 
psychological instruments used were the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale and the Stanford-Binet. 
Quite uniformly and in a wide variety of points on 
which the children are compared, the institutional 
children were inferior. The family histories of the 
two groups likewise showed very wide discrepancies, 
leading to the conclusion that “constitutional 
factors are at least as important as environmental 
factors in the subsequent social maturation.”— 
G. E. Copple. 

252. Bornstein, Berta. On latency. In Eissler, 
Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), '279-288.— During the latency period 
free association is experienced by the child as a 
threat to his ego, because its use is actually a regres- 
sion to the primary process. ‘During the period of 
latency, neurotic children see as the principal task 
the warding off of incestuous fantasies and masturba- 
tory temptation."’ The therapeutic approach to the 

roblems of the child in latency involves the develop- 
ing of healthy character formation, the strengthing 
of weak structures, and the modification of those 
which might interfere with normal development. 
“The selection of material for interpretation and the 
form of interpretation itself must be geared to 
these ends.”"— V. Johnson. 

253. Burlingham, Dorothy T. Precursors of some 
psychoanalytic ideas about children in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In ZLissler, Ruth S., 
et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 27: 
260), 244-254.—Literature on education and pedi- 
atrics from former centuries indicate that certain 
contem roblems were discussed such as 
breast t feeding, eeding problems, and the emotional 
care of children during illness.— V. Johnson. 

254. Cahn, Paulette. Le role du jeu dans l’evolu- 
tion de la relation fraternelle d’un ainé. (The role 
of play in the development of fraternal relationships 
of an older brother.) Sauvegarde, 1949, 4, 40-52.— 
The development in fraternal relations between an 
older child and a younger sibling is discussed. The 
author states that symbolic or helps to reduce 
fraternal hostilities —Z. Barsc 

255. ote Paulette. Les perturbations de la 
sociabilité dans de groupe fraternal. (Disturbances 
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of socialization in the fraternal group.) Sauvegarde, 
1951, 6, 503-515.—Three case histories are presented 
and the deportment of each child in relation to their 
sibling was examined, the significance of any dis- 
turbances in this area, and the background in each 
case was studied and interpreted.—E. Barschak. 


256. Cahn, Paulette. Les ra fraternels 
hors du milieu familial. (Fraternal relations outside 
the family situation.) Sauvegarde, 1950, 7, 459-465.— 
Groups of brothers of preschool age were observed 
during six months in an orphanage. The author 
found that previous clinical observations of groups 
of brothers made on children living in the family are 
insufficient to understand relations of children living 
in institutions.—EZ. Barschak. 


257. Cahn, Paulette. Quelques aspects de la re- 
lation fraternelle entre des jumeaux bivitellins. 
(Some aspects of fraternal relations between non- 
identical twins.) Sauvegarde, 1949, 3, 3-32.—Three 
problems are discussed in regard to the fraternal 
relations; the conscious discovery of the self and the 
“other;” the different steps in their socialization; 
aggressiveness, friendliness, and the absence or 
presence of any frustration in the relations between 
the twins.—E. Barschak. 


258. Crane, A. R. (Teachers’ Coll., Armdale, 
N.S.W., Australia.) A note on pre-adolescent 
gangs. Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 43-46—A 
questionnaire study of 90 men students indicated 
that pre-adolescent gangs are not necessarily the 
product of sub-normal environments but do occur 
widely in environments where there are sufficient 
outlets. The essence of the behavior of such gangs 
is a testing of the restrictions placed by adult mores. 
It is the rule for boys’ gangs to be predatory. In 
place of the adult barrier, the gang develops its 
own systems of mores which gives it cohesiveness 
and protects its identity as an in-group. The gang 
may play a considerable part in the boys socializa- 
tion.—C. F. Scofield. 


259. Cunningham, K. S. The vocabulary of the 
Australian child. Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 36-42. 
—A critical analysis of vocabulary studies and 
discussion of the important questions which must be 
considered in planning specific investigations of the 
development of vocabulary in the child.—C. F. 
Scofield. 


260. Eissler, Ruth S. Freud, Anna; Hartmann, 
Heinz, & Kris, Ernst. (Eds.) The psychoanalytic 
study of the child, Vol. VI. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1951. 398 p. $7.50.—In April, 
1950, Anna Freud, her former collaborators, and a 
selected group of child analysts and psychiatrists 
met for a Sno day discussion at the invitation of the 
Austen Riggs Foundations in Stockbridge, Mass. 
The recordings of the original discussion did not 
prove satisfactory and the present volume repre- 
sents more comprehensive and prepared presenta- 
tion. The material is presented in psychiatric terms 
and is Freudian-oriented. contribution is 
abstracted separately in this issue-—V. Johnson. 
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261. Evans, M. Gwen. Early anxiety situations 
in the analysis of a boy in the latency period. Jnt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 93-110.—From the 
analysis of a boy ‘continued over many years certain 
typical anxiety situations arising in early childhood 
are discussed in order to show how the defences 
against them are uncovered and dealt with according 
to the analytic teachniques and findings of Melanie 
Klein.— N. H. Pronko. 


262. Fraiberg, Selma. Enlightenment and con- 
fusion. In Eissler, Ruth S. et al, The psycho-analytic 
study of the child (see 27: 260), 325-335.—The mere 
giving of sexual information to children does not 
guarantee real enlightenment since the child may 
not be making use of the new knowledge. “In our 
analytic practice enlightenment is given the child 
strictly in accordance with the requirement of 
analytic material and following a careful working 
through of his infantile theories." It is important 
to guard against the exploitation of information for 
a neurotic purpose. 21 references.—V. Johnson. 


263. Freud,Anna. Observations on child develop- 
ment. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic 
study of the child (see 27: 260), 18-30.—Observations 
carried out in the Hampstead Nurseries in England 
from 1940 to 1945 indicated the following: pre-genital 
urges in normal children build up their own sexual 
life; there is wide overlapping between developmental 
stages; progress from one libidinal phase to the next 
was preceded by a change in manifest behavior; 
regression occurs when unsatisfied drive tension is 
high; libidinal expression and aggression may be 
fused therapeutically; aggressions were accompanied 
by loss of ego achievement; early traumas may sur- 
vive as cover memories; one traumatic experience 
may represent hundreds of frustrations; chronologi- 
cal appearance of certain emotional elements varied 
widely; pre-form attitudes may be experimentally 
stimulated and developed; and social reaction, 
restraint of immediate gratification of instinct, and 
an adaption to the reality principle can be acquired 
both under the influence of love for parent or 
in a community of children of the same age.—V. 
Johnson. 


264. Freud, Anna, & Dann, Sophie. An experi- 
ment in group upbringing. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
127-168.—6 young erman-Jewish children 
orphaned by their parents’ death in the gas cham- 
bers of Poland were kept together during various 
sojourns at camp in Europe and then were kept 
together for an experiment in child rearing in Eng- 
land. Over a period of one year observations of the 
children are summarized under the following head- 
ings: Behavior towards adult; group reaction; ag- 
gressiveness towards adults; first positive relations 
with adult and subsequent positive relation; oral 
eroticism and masturbation; eating and toilet habits; 
deviations from the norm and ego attitude; fear and 
anxieties; and language problems. The children 
were able to master some of their anxieties, develop 
social attitudes, acquire a new language and ap- 
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parently form a basically unharmed contact with 
their environment.— V. Johnson. 


265. Gesell, Arnold. The method of co-twin 
control in conjunction with the method of cinem- 
analysis. Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 
25-28.—The author describes the method of co-twin 
control and that of cinemanalysis briefly, either of 
which can be used independently. Employed to- 
gether they reinforce each other and sharpen insight 
into developmental mechanisms of the human action 
system.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


266. Greenacre, Phyllis. Respiratory incorpora- 
tion and the phallic phase. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
180-205.—The theory is presented “that the phallic 
phase has certain characteristic contributions to 
symptom formation and to the superego; it is a pe- 
riod of autogenous genital stimulation; it is char- 
acterized by a sense of inner power contributed by 
the inherent positive genital sensation, exaggerated 
by its contrast with the profound oral receptive or 
incorporative influences of the early months.”" Sum- 
mary case histories, dream analysis and material 
from interviews are presented. Breath holding at- 
tacks appear to have a power satisfaction and a 
pleasure in the disturbance accompanying the 
cyanosis, ‘‘with a relatively sudden letting go at the 
end in a kind of twilight state which has the curve 
of an orgastic response and may be related to it.” — 
V. Johnson. 


267. Hartley, Ruth E. Growing through play: 
experiences of Teddy and Bud. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952. 62 p. $0.75.—One of 
two booklets accompanying Hartley, Frank and 
Goldenson’s Understanding children's play, (see 27: 
269) emphasizing the unity of the child's activities 
when seen in many media and the impossibility of 
assigning fixed interpretive values to any uses of 
materials in view of their unique meanings for each 
child. Very useful extended segments of running 
records of many activities of two children are pre- 
sented, with interpretive comments, in a context of 
the problems seen by teachers and others around the 
children. The nature of the “center” in which they 
were seen or of the “help” families sought are not 
explained.— L. J. Stone. 


268. Hartley, Ruth E., Frank, Lawrence K., & 
Goldenson, Robert N. New play experiences for 
children: planned play grou groupe, miniature life toys, 
and puppets. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. iv, 66 p. $0.75.—This is one of two 
booklets accompanying the same authors’ book 
Understanding children's play (see 27: 269).— 
Planned, small play groups may be set up from time 
to time alongside the regular nursery school activi- 
ties, providing special materials and s + ha play 
opportunities particularly for shy, withdrawn chil- 
dren, and, in other groupings, for highly active, ag- 
gressive children. Sample records and descriptions 
show how individuals work out specific issues in such 
quasi-therapeutic settings.— L. J. Stone. 
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269. Hartley, Ruth E., Frank, Lawrence K., & 
Robert M. Understanding children’s 
play. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
xvi, 372 p. $3.50.—The content of this book is 
drawn from the recorded observations on some 180 
children from 2 to 6 years of age and from varied 
cultural and national backgrounds. Chapters on the 
more significant and prevalent phe activities in- 
clude dramatic play, block play, water play, use of 
graphic materials, finger painting, and music and 
rhythm. Treatment of material is focused on the 
specific ways in which play, and creative and ex- 
pressive activities serve as sensitive indicators of the 
development of the child’s personality. An appendix 
lists suggestions for observing and interpreting play 
activities of young children.—S. M. Amatora. 

270. Howard, P. J., & Worrell, C. H. Premature 
infants in later life: study of intelligence and per- 
sonality of 22 premature infants at ages 8 to 19 years. 
Pediatrics, 1952, 9, 577-584.—The physical, intel- 
lectual and personality characteristics of 22 persons 
born prematurely and studied between the ages of 
8 and 19 are presented. Except that the eyes of the 
prematurly born may be frequently defective, it is 
difficult to say that prematurity itself effects physi- 
cal growth. There is no relation between IQ and 
the degree of prematurity. About one-half of the 
subjects made unsatisfactory adjustments. The 
author suggests that a “study of premature infants 
who are necessarily deprived of immediate postnatal 
maternal tenderness may finally offer a basis for 
assessing the theory that such tenderness is neces- 
sary."—M. C. Templin. 

271. Josselyn, Irene M. (Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) The adolescent and his 
world. New York: Family Service Association of 
America, 1952, 124 p. $1.75.—“This volume... 
is designed primarily for social workers and other 
professional persons who carry responsibility for 
helping to improve the interpersonal relationships of 

arents and children. . . .” Chapter headings are: 

hysical Aspects of Adolescence; Psychological 
Growth Patterns; Social Pressures; Social Adapta- 
tion; Dependency and Ambivalence; Psychosexual 
Conflicts; The Fate of the Conscience; Treatment 
through Supportive Measures; Psychiatric Treat- 
ment of the Adolescent; Sex Education and Sexual 
Behavior; Conclusions.— L. B. Costin. 

272. Jury, Paul. Jalousie d’enfants. (Childrens’ 
jealousy.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 161-186.—The case 
history of an 8 year old girl who became jealous a 
her younger brother is developed and generalized. 
There appear to be three major problems eg aa 
the jealous girl: (1) where does the baby come from 
(2) the baby is a boy and has something which she 
does not have; and (3) the Oedipus complex. A 
suggested solution is given. Another case history of 

a jealous boy written more than 100 years ago is 
po ete with particular reference to the effected 
cure.—G. Besnard. 


273. Katzenstein, Betti. Ansiedade ¢ agressivi- 
dade em criancas pre-escolares ; um estudo experi- 
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mental de tensfo -_ ca. (Anxiety and aggressiv- 
ity in pre-school children; and experimental study of 
psychic tension.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 
3(4), 19-25.—Two studies are reported. One, the 
nature and sources of fears in 208 kindergarten 
children; the second measures the popularity in 127 
kindergarten children. The author points out that 
with a knowledge of the causes and nature of chil- 
dren's fears and the basis of their popularity, we are 
in a position to help them in adjusting. French and 
English summaries.— F. C. Sumner. 


274. Kohler, Claude. La estibilité chez 
enfant. (Suggestibility in the child.) Crianga 
portug., 1951, 10, 209-228.—Suggestiveness must be 
distinguished from acceptivity, the former being 
reserved to the facility of realization of induced 
actions. Suggestibility is normal in children and it 
decreases with the development of intellectual func- 
tions. The “zeitgeist” of a period determines the 
direction of youthful suggestibility. The wise 
society uses youthful suggestibility in moral training. 
English summary.—R. J. Corsint. 


275. Krasnogorskii, N. I. Nekotorye itogi pri- 
meneniia i razvitifa ucheniia I. P. Pavlova o vysshei 
nervnoi defatel’-nosti v pediatricheskoi klinike. 
(Some results of the application and development of 
I. P. Pavlov’s theory on higher nervous activity in 
the pediatric clinic.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Detatel’., 1951, 
1, 793-806.—The conditioned reflex, speech, and 
the ‘‘voluntary act” are discussed from the point of 
view of Pavlovian theory. “The development of 
I. P. Pavlov’s theory in pediatrics has [also ] led toa 
new natural-scientific understanding of the etiology 
and pathogenesis of many diseases and pathological 
states of the child brain and advanced their prophy- 
laxis and cure.”—IJ. D. London. 


276. Kris, Ernst. Opening remarks on psycho- 
analytic child psychology. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
9-17.—Increased interest in the psychoanalytic 
study of the child has coincided with the transition 
from topographical stratification of the psychic ap- 
paratus to structural concepts or the beginning of 
ego psychology; and the increased understanding of 
the pre-oedipal experiences of the child and their 
etiological importance. Longitudinal studies from 
childhood observation to later psychoanalysis as an 
adult might be of value. The reconstructive method 
establishes the etiological relevence of past experi- 
ences in the child’s life and how the life history has 
been organized by the personality and in turn has 
organized it.—V. Johnson. 


277. Leopold, Werner F. Bibliography of child 
language. Evanston, IIl.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1952. v, 115 p. $2.00.—This bibliography 
includes annotated references to literature on child- 
ren’s language with special emphasis on normal 
language learning of preschool children and child 
bilingualism. The majority of titles are 1946 or 
earlier as systematic search was stopped in that year. 
—C. M. Louttit. 
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278. Lippitt, Ronald (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.), 
Polansky, Norman, & Rosen, Sidney. The dy- 
namics of power; a field study of social influence in 
groups of children. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 37-64.— 
This study is an extended replication of an earlier 
one in order to determine whether previous results 
were attributable to the particular participants or 
could be generalized to different kinds of groups and 
investigators. Social power is defined as ‘1. the 
potentiality 2. for inducing forces 3. in other persons 
4. toward acting or changing in a given direction.” 
Two indices are developed, attributed power and 
mantfest power; they are the basic tools for analyzing 
the relation between power and contagion. For 
groups like the one originally studied the many de- 
tailed results were almost all the same. For “a 
normal middle-class’’ group many of the same rela- 
tionships held; differences seem to be mostly with 
regard to “style” of power and the sources, e. g. 
intelligence (greater role for middle class), physical 
size and conformity.—R. A. Littman. 

279. Malm, Marguerite, & Jamison, O. G. 
Adolescence. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
vii, 512 p. $5.00.—The objectives of this book are 
presented as three: ‘“‘to help adults get along better 
with the adolescent, to help them understand that 
the adolescent needs to live wholesomely and happily, 
and to show them how these needs may be met.” 
In addition to drawing on the findings of pertinent 
research and their own experiences with adolescents 
and teachers of adolescents, the authors include 
information gained from interviews and question- 
naires of adolescents currently in high school. The 
12 chapters of the book are organized in 3 main 
sections: The adolescent and his world, the adolescent 
and his adjustment, and major influences on the 
adolescent.— M. F. Fiedler. 


280. Norval, Mildred, Kennedy, Roger L. J., & 
Berkson, Joseph. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) 
Biometric studies of the growth of children of Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. Hum. Biol. 1951, 23, 273-301.— 
Report of 22,518 pairs of measurements of length and 
weight made on 4,111 children. The mean weights 
are higher than for other previously published series. 
Boys are somewhat more variable than girls in both 
length and weight but this relative variability de- 
creases during the first year of life. The amount of 
growth is greater for the smaller children than for the 
larger children; and larger children at birth are 
also larger at one year.—S. L. Halperin. 


281. Scher, Bernhard. (Jewish Child Care Assoc., 
New York.) Leadership responsibility in institu- 
tional administration. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1952, 28, 273-283.—The alterations which have 
taken place in the concepts of institutional care for 
children have increased the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration and more specifically the director of the 
institution. As the institution’s chief executive he 
must therefore be not only a good administrator but 
an effective parent to the many who are dependent 
upon his decisions. He must play a leader’s role in 


every aspect of the institution's program. Thus the 
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staff must become integral elements in aiding the 
director to fulfill his role in a coordinated and inte- 
grated manner.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

282. Schwesinger, Gladys C. (California Youth 
Authority Ventura.) The effect of differential parent- 
child relations on identical twin resemblance in per- 
sonality. Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 1952, 1, 
40-47.—The life story of a pair of young monozy- 
gotic twins is briefly told to bring out the effects of 
home environment and parent-child relationships 
on personality development. One twin, growing up 
in a large closely-knit family group having mother- 
love and emotional security, adjusted well in spite 
of other set-backs; while the other, reared as an only 
child with a restrictive foster mother, became tense 
and unstable, resorted to narcotics, and met death 
early, perhaps self-induced. Love, permissiveness, 
relaxation, and emotional security are basic to 
temperamental stability.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


283. Seagoe, M. V. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Children’s television habits and preferences. Quart. 
Film, Radio, Television, 1952, 6(2), 143-152.—The 
author finds “that television has a major impact on 
the child audience. Radio listening and motion 
picture attendance are partially sacrificed to tele- 
vision viewing. Older children watch television with 
increasing frequency, at least to age twelve.”” Low 
solid-economic status is a positively related factor 
to television viewing. Children particularly prefer 
adventure, comedy, and family programs. ‘The 
favorite program is not always the one seen most 
often." Detailed data analyses are presented for 
socio-economic level, grade level, and for specific 
programs.—E. W. J. Faison. 

284. Segel, David. (Office of Educ., Washington, 
D.C.) Frustration in adolescent youth. U. S. Of. 
Educ. Bull., 1951, No. 1. vi, 65 p.—The bulletin 
explains what is termed “psycho-social develop- 
ment’’ and spells out its implications for education. 
Frustration is seen as the greatest threat to psycho- 
logical development. The effects of frustration both 
on “‘psycho-social” development and education are 
indicated. The bulletin pulls together the relevant 
literature relating to frustration and integrates it 
within its own framework. 84 references.—D. R. 
Krathwohl. 

285. Spiegel, Leo A. A review of contributions to 
a psychoanalytic theory of adolescence: individual 
aspects. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psychoanaly- 
tic study of the child (see 27: 260), 375-393.—Psy- 
choanalytic material on adolescence is reviewed in 
terms of classification of adolescent phenomenology, 
object relations in adolescence, defense mechanism 
in adolescence, sexual activity, aspects of ego func- 
tioning, and treatment. 41-item bibliography.— 
V. Johnson. 

286. Springer, Doris. Development in young 
children of an understanding of time and the clock. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 83-96.—Eighty-nine 
children aged 4-6 were asked in individual interviews 
to tell their own activity times, tell time by a clock, 
set a clock and answer questions about clock hands. 
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There was a consistent increase with age in ability 
to perform accurately. First, the child tells the 
time of his activities; secondly he . . . tells time 
by a clock; thirdly he... sets the clock; and 
fourthly he . . . explains why the clock has two 
hands and how each operates. Developmental 
trends are reflected not only in the accuracy of the 
responses but also in the nature of the errors.— 
Z. Luria. 

287. Stone, Claire. A residence unit for adolesc- 
ent boys and girls. Child Welfare, 1952. 31(4), 3-6; 
11.—This article describes a program now t the 
experimental stages and proving successful in the 
care and treatment of adolescent boys and girls in 
the DePeyster Cottage at Leake and Watts Chil- 
dren’s Home, Yonkers, N. Y.— 5S. M. Amatora. 


288. Toronto University. Institute of Child 
Study. Twenty-five years of child study. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1951. xiii, 182 p. 
$4.00.—This is a summary of the work of the 
Institute of Child Study of the University of Toronto 
over a quarter of a century and at the same time a 
tribute to its founder and director, Dr. W. W. Blatz. 
Sections deal with the founding and the organization 
of the Institute, with the place of the Institute in the 
community, the goals and growths of nursery educa- 
tion and the activities and aims of parent education. 
Summaries and abstracts of the more important 
pieces of research carried on at the Institute are in- 
cluded.—S. M. Amatora. 


289. Van Riper, Charles. (Western Michigan 
Coll., Kalamazoo.) Teaching your child to talk. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950, 141 p. $2.00. 
—Presents accurate and useful information concern- 
ing the development of language in the normal child 
for the use of parents. The material covers the de- 
velopment of speech from the first cry to the babbling 
period, the beginnings of comprehension, imitation, 
first words, and the early developing of the vocabu- 
lary.—M. F. Palmer. 

290. Weiner, A. L. (800 S. Berendo St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) “Momism” and the American 
family. J. Amer. osteop. Ass., 1950, 50, 201-207.— 
It is attempted to delineate the growth and develop- 
ment of “‘momism” as it has appeared as the result 
of the many economic, sociological, religious, and 

litical external factors and the intellectual internal 
Soom which have acted and are still acting on the 
American family.— F. C. Sumner. 


291. Weiss, Deso A. The pubertal e of the 
human voice. Folia phoniat., Basel, 1950, 2, 126- 
159.—The literature is reviewed on pubertal change 
of voice under the following captions: historical re- 
ferences to pubertal change of voice; physiology of 
the change of voice; pathology of voice change at 
puberty. Extensive bibliography.—F. C. Sumner. 

292. Wolfenstein, Martha. A phase in the de- 
v ent of children’s sense of humor. In Eissler, 
Ruth S. et al, The nalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 336-350.—Children’s jokes with 


age. Illustrations are given of the type of jokes and 
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the mechanism involved in humor used by children 
of various ages. ‘‘The joke which permits impulse 
gratification probably also provides alleviation of 
the anxiety associated with the impulse.”—V. 
Johnson. 

293. Wulff, M. The problem of neurotic mani- 
festations in children of nie age. In Eissler, 
Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 169-179.—Neurotic phenomena mani- 
fested by children of preoedipal age are discussed in 
terms of phobia and hysteria, obsession and com- 
pulsion, and perversion. Both neurotic or pervert 
trends during the preoedipal period may re-emerge 
in later childhood or in the adult to form the so-called 
“nucleus” of neurosis.—V. Johnson. 


(See also abstract 135, 171, 429, 433, 441, 611) 
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294. Bateson, Gregory. (U. California Med. 
Sch., San Francisco.) Cultural ideas about aging. 
In Jones, H. E. Research on aging. (see 27: 303), 
49-54.—Attitudes toward aging and the aged are 
described for two communities, one in New Guinea 
and one in Bali. In each instance the attitudes to- 
ward a senior member of the group are outlined in 
typical incidents. The inference is drawn that “‘the 
question of what aging means in psychological terms 
can only be answered in terms of the local psychology 
which determines what aging means in the particular 
community concerned.” If one “. . . believes that 
the old are no good, weak, stubborn, whatever terms 
of abuse he likes to attach to them, then to a great 
extent that will become true of the old in the popula- 
tion where that is believed, and the old themselves 
will believe it and will reinforce the general belief 
that it is so.”—J. E. Birren. 


295. Bayley, Nancy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Terman’s longitu studies of children with high 
IQ’s. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 
303), 28-34.—Continuation of follow-up observa- 
tions on the “gifted” children originally selected by 
Terman in 1922 has resulted in the accumulation of 
information of the aging of superior ple. Many 
of the “children” are now in their middle forties and 
it is hoped that the subjects will be reexamined at 
5 or 10 year intervals. The data include tests of 
temperament and personality as well as intellectual 
measures. In the 1950-51 follow-up it was planned to 
include questions about marital adjustment and other 
information about the family as well as Stanford- 
Binet or other intellective testing of the offspring of 
the original sample. Results of the 1940 follow-up 
showed that the gifted children were maintaining 
their superiority in high occupational status, high 
proportion of college graduates, and high income for 
age.—J. E. Birren. 

296. Biller, Newman M. (Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, New York.) The role of the syna- 
gogue in work with old people. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 284-289.—Respect and care for the 
aged has traditionally been a part of the synagogue’s 
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role in the life of the Jewish people. The history of 
the policies and practices in this area of synagogue 
activity are briefly reviewed. This role is more im- 
portant today than ever, since the relative number of 
aged isincreasing. The synagogue “must continue to 
lead the way toward the betterment and the expan- 
sion of services to older people.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


297. Dobrin, Leo. (1 East 72nd St., New York.) 
Rehabilitation in institutional geriatrics; a prelimi- 
nary report. WN. Y. St. J. Med., 1952, 52, 81-85.— 
Principles and technics of rehabilitation applied to 
a group of 67 men and women averaging 76.6 years 
of age are explained. 9 cases are actually presented. 
These methods largely involving physical training 
made possible the restoration of normal activity of 
elderly individuals suffering from the results of 
cerebrovascular accidents, of various types of 
arthritis,.of un-united hip fractures, of amputations, 
and of a variety of life-long disability. Physical 
rehabilitation thus makes a great positive contribu- 
tion to both physical and mental health of the aged 
by actively combatting what were once regarded as 
hopeless and progressive infirmities.— F. C. Sumner. 

298. Fisher, M. Bruce. (Fresno State Coll., 
Calif.) Limitations of available tests. In Jones, 
H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 80-82.— 
The limitations of tests can be reviewed either in 
terms of the theory behind a test or the technical 
aspects of constructing tests. The issues of the 
theory behind tests is particularly relevant when the 
measurement of intelligence of adults is considered; 
here no numerical sophistication of a test scale will 
relieve the necessity for “productive theorizing.” 
Many useful tests may be quantitatively unsophis- 
ticated. Few adequate norms are available on any 
test for persons above 60. In the older groups more 
information is needed about testing, e.g., controlling 
motivation.—J. E. Birren. 

299. Haggard, Ernest A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Re- 
search design in the study of aging. In Jones, H. E. 
Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 76-80.—The 
author views research on aging as presenting no 
unique problems of experimental design or measure- 
ment, and the task of the investigator is still one of 
reducing uncontrolled variability in what ever he 
observes. Research on aging and in the social sci- 
ences in general requires new ‘‘models”’ for the organ- 
ization of data and we should not force our data into 
classical ‘“‘physical-science” models. “. . . one 
should resort to simple, direct techniques rather 
than trying to achieve a pseudo-solution by using 
meaningless measures and overly-elaborate statis- 
tical analyses.” —J. E. Birren. 


300. Haire, Mason. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
An aging population in an industrial society. In 
Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 
55-58.—Studies of aging at the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations are interdieciplinary and are designed 
to yield useful generalizations for industrial retire- 
ment policies, and perhaps a psychological scale of 
age to replace the use of chronological age as an 
index. Some of the hypotheses are: “‘(1) there are 
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phenomenological classes of age in industrial com- 
munities; (2) they have fairly standard classificatory 
signs and perceived consequences; (3) many of the 
diagnostic ae and consequences are based on un- 


checked assumptions and may well turn out to be 
invalid generalizations about older workers.’’— 
J. E. Birren. 


301. Havighurst, Robert (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Research on aging conducted by the Committee on 
Human Development, University of Chicago. In 
Jones, H. E., Research on aging, (see 27: 303), 2-4.— 
The Committee on Human Development has been 
concerned with factors associated with good and 
poor personal adjustment in later life. Surveys have 
been conducted with an inventory of activities and 
attitudes of various occupational groups as well as 
all persons over the age of 65 in a small midwestern 
city. Social roles of the elderly have been explored 
as well as public opinion about these roles. Work 
underway includes a longitudinal study of aging 
beginning at age 55; this study includes several oc- 
cupational groups in the Chicago area.—J. E. 
Birren. 

302. Jones, Harold E. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Longitudinal and cross-sectional methods in the 
study of aging. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, 
(see 27: 303), 67-73. —Cross-section studies of aging 
provide a quick and inexpensive description of age 
changes. Individual differences in rate and pattern 
of aging require longitudinal studies for their de- 
tailed description. The obvious disadvantage of 
the longitudinal method is the slow accumulation of 
data and the senescence of the methods and ideas. 
A study of overlapping age groups retains someof 
the desirable features of the longitudinal study with 
desirable speed in collecting and interpreting data 
and subsequent publication of the results. A large 
federated or collaborative project on aging is 
sketched in which the staffs of several universities 
might collaborate.—J. EZ. Birren. 

303. Jones, Harold E. (Ed.) (U. ——-_ 
Berkeley.) Research on proceedings of a 
conference held on August 7-10, 1950, at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1950, iii, 128 p. (mimeo). 
—The published proceedings include both the papers 
and the subsequent discussions. A total of 25 papers 
was given that covered a wide range of problems of 
aging; represented are‘ + peychology, physiology, 
and various social sciences, [and] also . . . medi- 
cine, public health, social welfare, and jurispru- 
dence.”” The proceedings serve to outline current 
research on aging, type of problem being studied, 
methods, and something of the theory behind cur- 
ar a —J. E. Birren. 

“Py ome Oscar J. (San Diego State Coil., 
Calif) place of psycho in geron 
Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 298-303.—The contribution of 
psychology to geriatrics is information on the pres- 
ervation of mental abilities, the performance of older 
workers, and the communication of health knowl- 
edge to older persons.—G. L. Grace. 
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305. Kaplan, Oscar J. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Uses of sample survey methodology. In 
Jones, H. E. Research on aging, ny er 27: 303), 91-93. 
—Many problems of aging may be studied by means 
of surveys (questionnaires and interviews) and thus 
reach persons ordinarily not accessible to investiga- 
tion. Hence a more accurate picture of the total 
population may be obtained than with the use of 
more detailed and rigorous techniques. Older per- 
sons received less formal education than younger 
individuals more recently in school. The factor of 
education may have to be taken into account in 
making questionnaires or wording statements in 
oral interviews. More information is needed about 
techniques of interviewing the elderly—J. E. 
Birren. 

306. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Moosehaven Re- 
search Laboratory, Orange Park, Fla.) The relation- 
= between Ortho-Rater tests of acuity and color 

on in a senescent bares J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 114-116.—-128 male residents fi a fraternal home 
for the aged were the subjects for this study. On 
most of them there were available far distance binoc- 
ular acuity test scores, near distance acuity test 
scores, and color test scores. All tests of visual per- 
formance were made on the Ortho-Rater under 
standard conditions. A product-moment rf of .675 
was obtained between the Ortho-Rater color test and 
the far distance binocular acuity test. An r of .487 
was obtained between results on the near acuity test 
and the color test. These relationships probably 
explain why other investigations have an apparent, 
and puzzling, decrease in color sensitivity as age 
increased.—W. H. Osterberg. 

307. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Moosehaven, Orange 
Park, Fla.) The research program at Moosehaven, 
Florida. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 
303), 10-14.—The Moosehaven Research Labora- 
tory was founded in 1949 to conduct studies on 
aging in connection with the home for the aged sup- 
ported by the Loyal Order of Moose. Initial studies 
have attempted to describe the activities and atti- 
tudes of the residents. Other research includes 
psychophysiological investigations of age trends in 
the EEG and the psychological correlates of arteri- 
osclerosis and other geriatric disorders. Many of 
the observations will be repeated to permit longi- 
tudinal analyses of the age changes.—J. E. Birren. 

308. Krasner, I. Bigford. (Jewish Federation, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Factors associated with status in a 
recreational program for the aged. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1952, 28, 290-301.—A report based on ab- 
stracts of approximately 400 records of the Roosevelt 
Club which numbers 28 men and 46 women ranging 
in age from 55 through the 80’s with the majority 
being in their middle 60’s. All are foreign-born and 
of Orthodox-Jewish persuasion. Status factors such 
as acceptance, feeling useful and important, as well 
as recognition are met through recreational activities 
described by the author.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


309. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 


Problems in the motivation of subjects in research 
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on - In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 
27: 303), 82-91.—Neglect of older age groups in 
psychological research may be a reflection of diffi- 
culty in obtaining the cooperation of older subjects. 
A sample of older people who volunteer is probably 
a favorably biased sample of the entire population 
of the same age. Techniques for securing coopera- 
tion are described and illustrated by means of pub- 
lished studies. Methods should be included in 
studies for following the subjects according to their 
willingness to be subjects, e.g., respondents and 
nonrespondents to questionnaires. Since older per- 
sons are apt to be suspicious of a study, special care 
must be taken to relieve their doubts and anxieties. 
—J. E. Birren. 


310. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Psychological research on aging, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. In Jones, H. E. Research on aging, (see 27: 
303), 4-10.—The emphasis in research at Syracuse 
is not on old age but on the changes which occur 
during the entire adult life span. Studies have at- 
tempted to describe the “cultural views on aging,” 
to characterize the personal problems of the various 
ages during adult life, age trends in job satisfaction 
have been examined in school teachers. Other re- 
search involving the graduate students and staff 
members has included age trends in activities, per- 
sonality structure as revealed by the Rorschach, 
intellectual level, and values. Systematic searches 
of the literature have been made to uncover “‘age- 
trend data” which are published in obscure sources. 
—J,. E. Birren. 


311. Moore, Elon H. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Pro- 
fessors in retirement. In Jones, H. E. Research on 
aging, (see 27:303), 17-28.—This study was based on 
a questionnaire sent to recipients of annuity checks 
from the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associ- 
ation. Data were obtained from 359 retired pro- 
fessors and wére analyzed to determine the degree of 
satisfaction with retirement. Of the total, 25% were 
uncertain about or dissatisfied with retirement. 
Other results are reported about income problems, 
interests and hobbies, post-retirement employment, 
personal and social problems, mobility and changes 
in residence, living arrangements, and suggestions 
for others approaching retirement.—J. E. Birren. 


312. Odell, Charles E. (U. S. Dept. Labor, 
Washington, D. C.) Employment problems of older 
workers. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(1), 3-6; 26-27.— 
Reviewing the needs of the older worker, Odell 
points out the importance of effective counseling 
with regard to their present vocational program but 
also “really assist older workers to make suitable job 
shifts which directly improve their placement possi- 
bilities." The author is of the opinion that intensive 
counseling and placement services are needed for the 
older worker and “‘that the employment service has 
better facilities for providing these services than 
does any other source of placement open to workers.” 
He discusses many of the problems which the older 
worker must face.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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313. Rusk, Howard A. (New York U.) Geri- 
atrics and rehabilitation. Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 143- 
150.—The incidence of chronic disease and physical 
disability increases sharply with age. Approaches 
to the problem include research, prevention, im- 
proved methods of care, and rehabilitation. Co- 
operation between community and hospital is 
needed for rehabilitation. Possible outcomes for 
the community dispersal of the chronically ill are 
full employment, selective employment, sheltered 
employment, home-bound programs, custodial care 
with an in-institutional work program, institutional 
care for senile psychotics, and sheltered colony life. 
—G. L. Grace. 


314. Stanton, Jeannette E. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Part-time employment for the older 
worker. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 418-421.— 
Through the cooperation of the employment depart- 
ment of a large midwestern department store, the 
writer had access to the personnel records of some 
3000 “extra” employees or persons not on the regular 
payroll. It was found that in general the older the 
worker the longer he was available. Women extra 
sales people 30 years old or younger were available 
an average of 103 work days as compared with a 412 
day average for those over 60. Another finding was 
that wage increases (made on merit) were obtained 
by older extra workers more often than by the 
younger ones. Of the extra sales women under 31, 
11% obtained an increase, as compared with 57% 
of those over 60.—W. H. Osterberg. 


315. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
Old age research in England. In Jones, H. E. Re- 
search on aging, (see 27: 303), 14-16.—Initial 
studies of aging in England are described. The au- 
thor views this work as of value not so much from 
the viewpoint of psychology but “.. . for their 
assistance to those who were about to make rather 
important decisions concerning aged people and 
their needs.”” One of the more important develop- 
ments in England was the creation of a “‘Club for 
the Study of Aging.”’ This club served the function 
of keeping important people aware of developments 
in the various aspects of aging. The application of 
the “Q-technique’”’ to psychological studies of aging 
is briefly outlined.—J. E. Birren. 

316. Stokes, Walter R. (Washington (D. C.) 
Med. Center.) Sexual function in the aging male. 
Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 304-308.—Masculine potency is 
often lost unnecessarily early in life. ‘Sex potency 
is held to be an aspect of total personality function- 
ing. It is concluded that basic improvement of male 
potency and the extension of it in the life cycle must 
depend upon deeper understanding of how our cul- 
tural pattern affects the physiology of sex... . 
Psychotherapy is not strikingly successful as applied 
to the problem of waning potency in the older male, 
except to aid him in accepting the situation and 
adjusting to it.”—G. L. Grace. 

317. Webber, Irving, L. The retired population 
of St. Petersburg, its characteristics and social situ- 
ation. Tallahassee: Fla. State Improvement Com- 
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mission, Res. Rep. No. 1, 1950, 150 p. $1.00.— 
Information was obtained by direct interview of 734 
retired individuals so selected as to insure that all 
areas of the city of St. Petersburg would be repre- 
sented in the sample. Data are reported on: marital 
status, employment, educational attainment, religi- 
ous preference and activities, recreational activities, 
visits to doctors and incidence of chronic illnesses 
and disab‘lities, dwelling unit and rental, and 
monthly income. More women than men were in 
the retired group (100 women to 77 men).—J. E. 
Birren. 
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318. Baschwitz, Kurt. Du and die Masse. 
Studien zu einer exakten Massenpsychologie. (You 
and the group. Studies concerning an exact mass 
psychology.) Leiden: Brill, 1951. 203 p. 18.50 
guilders.—This is a revised ‘version of a book pub- 
lished first in 1938 (see 13: 4734). The first part is 
concerned with theories about mass behavior; the 
second describes and illustrates irrational and violent 
activities of pressure groups, mobs, and other socially 
disturbing minorities.—J. R. Kantor. 

319. Bion, W. R. Group dynamics: a re-view. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 235-247.—The dis- 
tillation of 8 years of work is presented in the form 
of theories at which the author arrived by applying, 
to groups in which he was participating, the intui- 
tions developed by contemporary psychoanalytic 
training. Some concepts new to psychoanalysis are 
introduced.— N. H. Pronko. 

320. Bloch, Herbert A. (St. Lawrence U., Can- 
ton, N. Y.) Disorganization; personal and social. 
New York: Knopf, 1952. xv, 608 p., $5.00.—As a 
basic text in social disorganization, this work exam- 
ines how the fundamental processes of social dis- 
order manifest themselves in the separate but inter- 
related areas of the individual, the family, and the 
community. Part 1 deals with the theoretical con- 
siderations of the sociological theory of personality 
growth and development, emphasizing the soci- 
ological concepts of status and role. Part 2 dis- 
cusses the effect of the social disorder on individual 
behavior. The author here examines adolescent 
tensions, delinquency, crime, sexual disorders, al- 
coholism, suicide and mobility in the attempt to 
demonstrate the relationship between basic disorder 
and symptoms.—E. L. Gaier. 

321. Centers, Richard. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) An effective classroom demonstration of 
stereotypes. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 34, 41-46.— 
The instructor read the Katz and Braly list of the 12 
traits most frequently assigned to each of 10 national 
and racial groups by Princeton students in 1932. 
Students i indi ividually recorded their judgments as to 
which racial or national group each list of adjectives 
applied. Tabulated judent ents were subsequently 
presented to the class and students indicated by show 
of hands their own “‘correct”’ identifications. ‘The 
impression of universality was almost overpowering” 
with percentages of ‘‘correct” judgments in all cases 
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The author 


exceeding the 1% level of significance. ith 
tive 


points out “the essential similarity in 
representations possessed by student populations 
at opposite frontiers of America and in social en- 
vironments separated from each other by a time 
interval of 18 years.”—J. C. Franklin. 

322. Cohen, John. (Birkbeck Coll., London.) 
Some hypotheses and provisional conclu- 
sions in the study of committees and conferences. 
Occup. Psychol., , 1952, 26, 70-77.—A number 
of hypotheses are suggested and briefly discussed: 
effectiveness increases, up to a point, as the group 
becomes more heterogeneous professionally; the 
compulsion to agree, or tacit assumption that a 
unanimous decision is desirable in itself, makes 
understanding difficult; there is a culture-bound 
tendency to reject a new suggestion because it is new; 
silent intervals may be as significant as the discus- 
sions; each participant should have a role suitable 
to his level of aspiration; there appears to be an 
identifiable line of growth in group cohesiveness; 
the role of the chairman in eliminating personal 
animosities, determining the order of speakers, and 
in limiting or permitting discussion, is of major 
significance.—G. S. Speer. 

323. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose (Calif.) 
State Coll.) Attitudes and presumed knowledge. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 34, 97-110.—‘‘Both ranking 
(preference ] and rating [knowledge] of national 
groups present a relatively consistent pattern, and 
this pattern differs significantly from an equally con- 
sistent pattern found in the ranking and rating of 
sports. In the case of national group evaluations 
the tendency is for knowledge evaluations to parallel 
closely the high and middle range preferences, but 
for knowledge evaluations to run pronouncedly higher 
than preference evaluations at the antipathy end of 
the scale. In the case of sports evaluations the 
decided tendency is for preference and knowledge 
evaluations to lel each other closely throughout 
the range. This study indicates that in cases of 
relatively ego-involved hostility prejudiced subjects 
believe that they have relatively high levels of 
knowledge about the groups against which such 
prejudices are directed.’-—J. C. Franklin. 


324. Guttman, Louis, & Foa, Uriel G. Social 
contact and an intergroup attitude. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1951, 15, 43-53.—Numerous studies have 
reported that changes in the direction of intergroup 
attitudes are related positively to changes in the 
extent of intergroup contact. In the present study, 
using scale and intensity analysis, the amount of 
contact was not related to the direction of the atti- 
tude in question, but only to the intensity with which 
it was held. An excess of ‘‘no reply” on an attitude 
questionnaire seems to mean indifferences, and the 
attitude’s zero point seems to coincide with the 
7 indifference.—H. F. Rothe. 

euse, Georges A. Fondements et prob- 


lames : ‘Pant psychologique. (Founda- 
tions and problems of + yay anthropology.) 


Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 7, 62-85.—Psychologi- 
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cal anthropology studies the psychological and social 
behavior of racial groups, as well as the biosocial 
correlations of differential anthropology. This sci- 
ence has to contend not only with a complex sub- 
ject-matter but with dogmatic ideologies which are 
interested either to assert or deny racial superiori- 
ties, that is, which are concerned with extra-scien- 
tific judgments of value. Some of the ‘‘egalitarians”’ 
deny, very summarily, the existence of any sort of 
racial differences in mentality. Heuse defends a 
“differentialism” which admits differences and tries 
to determine them exactly. 105 references.—D. M. 
Purdy. 

326. Kral, V. A. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec.) 
Psychiatric observations under severe chronic 
stress. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 185-192.— 
Behavioral observations of internees in a camp in 
Northern Bohemia are reported. A remarkable 
uniformity in their reactions was noted, initially as 
well as eventually, as a result of the severe stress. 
While no new cases of neuroses were observed, old 
and long-lasting conditions improved to a stage 
which might be declared a cure. However, the lib- 
eration reactivated neurotic reactions in the former 
internees.— N. H. Pronko. 

327. Lorr, Maurice. (Veterans Adm., Washington 
25.) A factorial isolation of two social attitudes. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 34, 139-142.—“‘This study indi- 
cates that at least two independent social attitudes 
underlie the labels of reactionary and conservative, 
liberal and radical. The first bi-polar factor repre- 
sents the attitude towards political nationalism and 
economic conservatism versus internationalism and 
economic socialism. The second factor may be con- 
sidered to be a bias in favor of individual freedom 
from social regulations and control as contrasted 
with that favoring control by social codes and govern- 
ment organization. These two factors are best 
defined by variables purporting to measure the 
individualistic-paternalistic and _  capitalistic-com- 
munistic continua.”—J. C. Franklin. 

328. Merrill, Francis E., & Eldredge, H. Went- 
worth. Culture and society. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. xi, 611 p.—This is written as a 
textbook for the introductory course in sociology. 
The authors report that the general framework of 
the book follows the traditional approach. They 
retain the theoretical foundation of sociology but 
supplement this approach with recent work in cul- 
ture and personality. ‘The authors are also dedi- 
cated to the proposition that social science in gen- 
eral and sociology in particular should represent 
more than knowledge for its own sake. . . . The 
knowledge and understanding derived from scientific 
research in human behavior should be applied to 
the ultimate welfare of mankind.”— N. De Palma. 


329. Money-E R. E. gg ory and 
ethics. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 225-234.— 


Since psychoanalysis is the technique that helps to 
widen the betiniioatil of our consciousness, it can 
help to answer the question as to how our moral and 
political preferences change with increasing psy- 
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chological insight. It is asserted that “the direction 
of the change is always and inevitably the same— 
towards the liquidation of a morality based on an 
irrational anxiety.” It is also believed that the 
effect of increasing insight would be to bring about 
some convergences in political ideology toward a 
democratic aim.— N. H. Pronko. 

330. Nassauer, Kurt. Zur Soziologie der Masse. 
(Sociological theories concerning the mass.) Kdlner 
Z. Sosiol., 1949/50, 2, 391-397.—This extract of a 
longer article offers a brief survey of the theories of 
mass behavior as developed in the following socio- 
logical systems: the German school of Ténnies; the 
romanic systems of mass psychology (Scipio Sig- 
hele, Gustave Le Bon, Ortega y Gasset); the socio- 
‘ogical theories of Georg Simmel and L. v. Wiese, 
through whose works the character of sociology as 
an independent science was established. According 
to Simmel, the radicalism of the masses is character- 
ized by the principle: “He who is not with me, is 
against me.” L. v. Wiese furthered the development 
of mass sociology by his systematic and realistic 
presentation of its problems.—M. Haas. 


331. Phelps, Harold A., & Henderson, David. 
Contemporary social problems. (4th ed.) New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. xii, 536. $5.00.—A textbook 
for courses in sociology. Social problems are dis- 
cussed, with bibliographies and questions at the end 
of chapters. New chapters of this edition include 
children’s problems, college youth, minorities, oc- 
cupations, etc.—E. Kats. 

332. von Wiese, L. Soziologie und Psycho- 
analyse. (Sociology and Psychoanalysis.) Kdélner 
Z. Sosziol., 1950/51, 3, 459-469.—Freud himself rec- 
ognized the great influence of the human environ- 
ment on the development of neuroses; starting with 
individual psychology he arrives at ‘Jnterpsychol- 
ogy,”’ thus linking psychology and sociology. As to 
the importance of sexual life for the individual and 
society, the author finds himself in general agree- 
ment with the psychoanalysts. He declines, how- 
ever, some of their special theories: e.g., the Oedipus 
complex, the behavior of the small child, etc., for 
which there is no evidence. The tendency towards 
“‘Pan-Sexualism”’ is to be avoided. It seems doubt- 
ful whether pathological peculiarities of individuals 
can simply be generalized and considered typical for 
society.— M. Haas. 

333. Wermlund, Sven. Culture, behavior, and 
patterns of behavior. Theoria, 1951, 17, 276-290.— 
An examination of the relevant literature brings to 
light five definitions of culture: a system of uni- 
formities in behavior, a norm system, particular 
characteristics of a society, ways of behavior when 
people are confronted with norms, and an identifica- 
tion of culture and society.—K. F. Muenszinger. 

334. Wilson, A. T. M. Some aspects of social 
process. J. soc. Isswes, 1951, Suppl. Ser. No. 5. 
22 p.—Five examples from the British army, a coal 
mine, and factories are given of social mechanisms 
unrecognized by the participating group yet ones 
which affect adaptation to change. On the basis of 
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these examples distinction is drawn between sanc- 
tioned and unsanctioned authority. Groups with 
hierarchic structure need, in addition to an executive 
role, a mechanism for sanctioning authority. The 
author further observes latent goals of groups, as 
distinct from manifest goals, and shows how the 
former may prevent adaptation to change.—L. M. 


Hanks, Jr. 
(See also abstracts 211, 243, 278) 
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335. Ackoff, Russell L. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.), & Pritzker, Leon. The methodology of 
survey research. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1951, 
5, 313-334.—This is an outline of one methodological 
design procedure for survey research. Each of the 
steps in designing survey research is discussed. Cri- 
teria are given for the “ideal” actions at each step, 
and the typical behavior in research design is con- 
trasted with it. Included are such formal phases as 
formulating the problem, selecting and defining ap- 
propriate concepts, formulating hypotheses, and 
judging the seriousness of mistakes. There are also 
discussions of the statistical and operational phases 
of the model.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

336. Bernberg, Raymond E. (Los Angeles ( Calif.) 
State Coll.) The direction of perception technique of 
attitude measurement. Ini. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1951, 5, 397-406.—This is a description of a test 
constructed on the “error-choice” or “direction of 
perception” principle. The test consists of 34 state- 
ments based on the 6 aspects of group morale listed 
by Krech and Crutchfield. The test items are scored 
in terms of a presumably real fact, with 2 choice 
answers. The questions are ambiguous, and the re- 
spondent’s reply can be scored as most likely indica- 
tive of high or of low morale. The test proved suc- 
cessful using labor union and management opinions 
concerning the relative lack of morale in different 
parts of an aircraft manufacturing plant. Split-half 
reliability is given as .86. A copy of the test is 
included in the article—D. R. Krathwohl. 


337. Criswell, Joan H. (Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington, D. C.) Notes on the constant 
frame of reference problem. Sociometry, 1950, 2, 
93-107.—A critical review of attempts by U. Bron- 
fenbrenner and D. S. Edwards to produce standard 
sociometric group measures by applications of prob- 
ability theory. It is concluded that these efforts 
represent a general orientation of research which, if 
followed, might result in waste of effort on irrelevant 
problems. Alternative recommendations are made. 


—R. Boguslaw. 

338. Dodd, Stuart C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Predictive ciples for polls—scientific method in 
public opinion research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 
15, 23-42.—The author restates the basic methodol- 
ogy of prediction of human behavior from observed 
poll data, and offers 12 tentative rules by which such 
prediction may be operationally defined.—H. F. 
Rothe. 
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339. Fiedler, Fred 
Rudin, Stanley A. The 

to eff 

rbana, Ill.: Bureau of Research and Service, U. 
Illinois, 1952. 23 p. (mimeo). (Tech. Rep. No. 3, 
Contract N6ori-07135.)—The hypothesis that group 
effectiveness is related to the interpersonal percep- 
tions which members of the group have towards one 
another was tested by correlating statements of 
forced choice questionnaires in which the subjects 
described themselves and their ideal-self, and pre- 
dicted the responses of their preferred and their re- 
jected team mates. “Interpersonal perception 
scores of the chosen person are believed to reflect 
his outlook on other persons and on the task.”” The 
basketball team choosing “‘a differentiating person 
as a preferred co-worker is likely to be more concerned 
with effective task performance, and correspondingly 
more successful."—EZ. L. Gaier. 

340. From, F. Et eksperiment med forargelig 
adferd. (An experiment in the perception of offen- 
sive behavior.) Nordisk Psykol., 1952, 4, 35-38.— 
As a part of a larger investigation of the experiencing 
of other persons’ behavior, the author used a situa- 
tion where the subjects became emotionally in- 
volved. Offensive behavior seemed to be especially 
well-suited for this purpose. A student interrupted 
a lecturer three times in an increasingly offensive 
way, finally leaving the auditorium. The audience 
(48 students) after ten minutes were told that this 
was a planned experiment and were asked to write a 
report. The various reactions are described. The 
author states that situations as here employed in the 
experiencing of another individual's behavior give a 
far richer perception of the individual's inner life 
than could be gained from normal experimental 
situations.—M. L. Reymert. 

341. Gallup, George. The Gallup poll and the 
1950 election. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 16-22. 
—The lessons that were learned in the 1948 election 
are discussed in detail, as are various refinements in 
method which enabled the A.I.P.0. to make the 
most accurate prediction in its history in 1950.— 
H. F. Rothe. 

342. Gordon, Milton M. (Drew U., Madison, 
N. J.) Asystem of social class analysis. Drew Univ. 
Bull., 1951, 39(3), 19 p.—A formulation of an 
“analytic scheme for dealing systematically with 
social stratification phenomena. . . . Economic and 
occupational factors operating through time have 
been adduced as the primary causal determinants of 
status group development. The empirically deter- 
mined relationship of these social status groups, or 
social classes, to the other stratification structures of 
—— power and politico-community power, to 

pie ne gee categories, to group life, to cultural 
attributes, and to the structure of ethnic group rela- 
tions constitute the full outlines of the social class 
system.”""—J. C. Franklin. 


343. Hartley, Bugene L. (City Coll., New York.) 
& Schwartz, Sh A pictorial-doll play ap- 


proach for the the study of children’sintergroup attitudes. 
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Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1951, 5, 261-270.—A 
description is given of a technique for using doll play 
materials to study the intergroup attitudes of young 
children. Montage photographs of specific items and 
characteristic background scenes unique to the 
milieu of the social or cultural group being investi- 
gated are used. This solves the problem usually 
created when one attempts to characterize a social 
or cultural group in a single doll or portrait. The use 
of materials depicting a specifically Jewish religious 
context, a specifically Catholic religious context, and 
a er neutral middle-class context is de- 
scribed. There are reports of three interviews in 
which these materials were used.—D. R. Krathwohl. 
344. Holland, John B. The utility of social 
a as an adjunct of a social survey. Int. 
J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1951-52, 5, 455-464.—The 
use of the social anthropologist as a resident observer 
in the community in which a survey is planned has 
definite advantages. Such an observer may give aid 
by framing the questionnaire in the vernacular of 
the community, by pointing out areas of tension or 
roblems of particular relevance, by contributing 
information on the community structure, and by 
furnishing observations which may form the basis for 
further hypotheses. His knowledge may also aid in 
perfecting the stratification of the sample. By sup- 
plying advance knowledge of the situation at the 
point of contact, he can help the interviewer to get 
more complete cooperation. His notes may aid in 
explaining some of the peculiarities of the data as 
well as in illustrating some of their more salient 
points.—D. R. Krathwohl. 


345. Katz, Leo. (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.) Punched card technique for the analy- 
sis of multiple level sociometric data. Sociometry, 
1950, 2, 108-122.—The author notes that in pro- 
gressing beyond the surface of sociometric investiga- 
tions, it becomes necessary to consider information 
on many levels of interpersonal relationships. This 
poses the problem of handling masses of data. It is 
suggested that the data may be made tractable by 
representing on a single punched card an entire 
vector or an entire rectangular array of such data, 
i.e. an entire row of the sociomatrix. Examples are 
given of the application of cards to various kinds of 
sociometric computations, some of which have not 
previously been made because of the excessive 
amounts of time required.— R. Boguslaw. 


346. Michael, Donald N. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The use of culture concepts in the 
functional analysis of public opinion. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1951, 5, 407-415.—The author desires 
to demonstrate the importance of sub-cultural vari- 
ables in understanding and interpreting public 
opinion poll results. He uses data from a question- 
naire concerning the atmoic bomb. The data were 
collected over 2 different subclasses of people, upper 
middle and lower lower as determined by Warner's 
Index of Status Characteristics. He predicts the 
reactions of these 2 groups to the questionnaire on 
the basis of their jalediaa characteristics and pro- 
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ceeds to demonstrate that these results were ob- 
tained. Two differences in subclass characteristics 
were demonstrated. These were upper middle’s 
feeling of “sense of potency” and their feeling that 
they have a stake in the future. The lower lower 
class is shown to lack positive feeling on both of 
these.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

347. Rudin, Stanley A., Lazar, Irving, Ehart, 
Mary E., & Cronbach, L. J. Some empirical studies 
of the reliability of social perception scores. Ur- 
bana, Ill.: Bureau of Research and Service, U. IIl- 
inois, 1952. 12 p. (mimeo.). (Tech. Rep. No. 4, 
Contract N6ori-07135.)—Reliability studies of cer- 
tain measures of interpersonal perception revealed 
that the index of Assumed Similarity, (the correla- 
tion between 2 predictions of others made by one 
person), possessed reliability sufficiently high to de- 
tect group differences. The AS tendency is reliable 
both over sets of items and over perceivees. Meas- 
ures of Real Similarity, (the correlation of different 
subjects’ descriptions or predictions on a set of 
statements), on the instrument used were very un- 
reliable.—E. L. Gaier. 


348. Segerstedt, Torgny T. Some assumptions 
in attitude research. Theoria, 1951, 17, 226-239.— 
Attitudes are defined as social customs which are 
observable usually as verbal behavior. However, 
verbal behavior is not always followed by other be- 
havior and therein lies the pitfall of attitude re- 
search. When people are interviewed and asked 
about their attitudes an attempt is made to discover 
uniform behavior on the assumption that they have 
dispositions to behave in one way or other. The 
interview is an effort to verify this assumption.— 
K. F. Meunsinger. 

349. Strunk, Mildred. (Ed.) The Quarter’s 
polls. Oct. 1, 1950-Jan. 15, 1951. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1951, 15, 167-179. 

350. Weschler, Irving R., (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Problems in the use of indirect methods of 
attitude measurements. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1951, 
15, 133-138.—Social scientists are making increasing 
use of indirect measures of attitudes. While those 
methods may have considerable scientific value, 
their use and susceptibility to misuse raise serious 
ethical and practical questions. The author illus- 
trates these points and suggests that the formulation 
of a code of procedure governing the use of such 
instruments may ultimately be necessary.—H. F. 
Rothe. 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


351. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The resolution of intergroup ten- 
sions. New York: Nat'l. Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 1952. 49 p. 25¢—‘“[A] constructively 
critical look at the various methods that have come 
into use in recent years in efforts to reduce inter- 
group tensions’’—educational curricula, contact and 
acquaintance methods, group retraining, mass media, 
legislation, individual therapy. The research ap- 
proach to evaluating these methods, a theoretical 
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analysis of the ‘‘somewhat meager effects of action 
programs,”’ and some conclusions for future actions 
are presented.—B. R. Fisher. 

352. Buhler, Charlotte. National differences in 
“World Test” projection patterns. J. proj. Tech., 
1952, 16, 42-55.—‘"‘The World Test was given to 
children who were members of five national groups. 
Analysis of their constructions showed national 
tendencies to react to emotional problems with de- 
fense patterns as follows. Americans: competitive 
aggressiveness in conflict with cooperative sociabil- 
ity. Austrians: Schematized aggressiveness in con- 
flict with confused, open defenselessness. English: 
inner coherence of aggressiveness in conjunction 
with seclusive closing off. Dutch: withdrawal or- 
ganized in strict, somewhat unimaginative order. 
Norwegian: withdrawal in an open, defenseless and 
unorganized individualistic pattern. A few indi- 
vidual cases were used to demonstrate the findings of 
the group study.” —S. Hutter. 

353. Emery, F. E., & Katz, F.M. (U. Melbourne, 
Aust.) Social theory and minority group behavior. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1951, 3, 22-35.—The concept of 
“reference group behavior’ was applied to data 
gathered from a random sample of Jewish residents 
of Melbourne, divided into Jews born in Australia, 
Jews of eastern European origin, and Jews of western 
European origin. The status hierarchy among the 
groups affects their selection of reference groups. 
Perception of the extent of Anti-Semitism among the 
Australian Gentile community, attribution of blame 
for Anti-Semitism and perceived solutions to Anti- 
Semitims, all are a function of reference group orienta- 
tion.—C. F. Scofield. 

354. Garvin, Paul L., & Riesenberg, S. H. Re- 
spect behavior on Ponape: an ethnolinguistic study. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1952, 54, 201-220.—Ponapean social 
structure distinguishes a variety of graded clans, 
sub-clans and titles within the clan, such that a 
person is continuously acting in relation to superiors, 
inferiors, or equals. The personal involvement in 
this system is indicated by the effort expended and 
the cultural acclaim for those able to master the 
complex honorific language and etiquette of inter- 
personal relations, which reflect parallels between 
language and overt behavior.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

355. Ginsberg, Aniela Meyer. Comparacdo entre 
os resultados de um teste de nivel mental aplicado 
em diferentes grupos étnicos e socais. (Comparison 
of the results of a test of mental level administered 
in different ethnic and social groups.) Arch. brasil. 
Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(4), 27-44.—The Terman Group 
Test of Intelligence, adapted for use in Brazil, was 
given to 4,610 secondary school pupils from 5 cities. 
A sample of 500 from each city was used in analysis. 
There were statistically significant differences be- 
tween higher, middle, and. lower socio-economic 
status. Males were better than females, and there 
were differences between whites and Negroes or 


Indians.— F. C. Sumner. 
356. Goodman, Mary Ellen. (Wellesley Coil., 


Wellesley, Mass.) Race awareness in young 
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dren. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 
1952. viii, 280 p. $3.75.—The personal and social 
background of 103 colored and white nursery school 
children is described. Even before 5 years of age, 
the personalities of Negro children may be affected 
by the discrimination of our society. ‘‘We have ob- 
served higher levels of activity, emotionality, sensi- 
tiveness, gregariousness, competitiveness” among 
them and an absence of lethargy and apathy that is 
supposed to be characteristic of adults. The author 
concludes that to create an America for everybody, 
more people must be concerned with teaching de- 
mocracy to young children. Means of showing 
children that color and race can be talked about 
openly and rationally, and suggestions for helping 
ee to meet prejudice are outlined.—G. K. 
orlan. 


357. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. (Tohoku U., Sendai.) 


Psychological researches on the personality of the 
Aino children in comparison with the Japanese 
(II). Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1952, 13, 57-74.— 


This continuation (see 25: 7399) of the comparison 
of Japanese and Ainu children shows the latter from 
less well-educated families, of a poorer economic 
level, more indulged by mothers, considerable drink- 
ing by fathers, and family conflict. Both groups 
find school pleasant, the Ainu excelling in physical 
training. There seems to be no social prejudice 
among Japanese and Ainu children, especially among 
girls—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

358. Saenger, Gerhart. (New York U.) Minor- 
ity personality and adjustment. Trans. N. YF. 
Acad. Sci., 1952, 14, 204—208.—The adjustment of 
minority personality is determined by 4 sets of 
factors: the ideaology of the majority and minority 
groups, the extent of discrimination, population 
distribution and interrelation of the 2 groups, and 
the direction of change in improving or deteriorating 
relations between the two. The 4 variables are dis- 
cussed.— J. Bucklew. 

359. Smith, Nathalie Van Order, & Vinacke, W. 
Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) Reactions to 
humorous stimuli of different generations of Japan- 
ese, Chinese, and Caucasians in Hawaii. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 34, 69-96.—‘‘Caucasians, Japanese, 
and Chinese differ in their reactions. . . . In gen- 
eral, the Caucasians differ more from each Oriental 
group than the Oriental groups differ from each 
others. There is as much difference between the 
younger groups as there is between the older groups, 
and less difference between older and younger groups 
of the same national-racial ancestry than between 
Caucasians and the two Oriental groups.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

360. Trager, Helen G., & Yarrow, Marian Radke. 
They learn what they live: prejudice in young chil- 
dren. New York: Harper, 1952. xvii, 392 p. $4.50. 
—lIn Philadelphia 15 kindergarten, first and second 
grade teachers in 5 schools worked together in a 
pone on prejudice. They found that children 
earn early cultural antagonisms, though many 
teachers still believe that little children are immune 
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to prejudice. Few parents of the children realized 
their responsibility for teaching democratic atti- 
tudes. An experiment in changing attitudes showed 
that ‘“‘The children learned attitudes consistent with 
the experimental social atmosphere which they ex- 
perienced.” To be effective in teaching democracy 
to children, teachers need to work in groups and have 
group support.—G. K. Morlan. 

361. von Wiese, L. Studien iiber das Vorurteil. 
(Studies in prejudice.) Kélner Z. Sosziol., 1950-51, 
3, 214-221.—The volume entitled “The authori- 
tarian personality” is taken as the basis for the 
author’s comments on the problem of prejudice. 
Highly appreciating the exact research methods 
used in this work, he directs his criticism mainly 
against the exclusive use of psychological interpreta- 
tions. Since it can be shown that prejudices do not 
depend only on the wishes and needs of the prejudiced 
person, but on the whole social and cultural system, 
sociological theories should also be applied.—WM. 


Haas. 
(See also abstract 222) 
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362. Campbell, Donald T. (U. Chicago, IIl.) 
On the bility of experimenting with the “‘band- 
wagon” effect. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1951, 5, 
251-260.—This examines ways of studying, through 
poll results, the principles that groups tend toward 
concensus and that communication of the opinions 
of members affects such concensus. Four experi- 
mental dimensions are discussed: (1) the suscept- 
ibility to local opinion versus susceptibility to the 
opinion of a larger and more inclusive social group; 
(2) the effect of the tangibility of the poll topic; 
(3) the effect of social class; and (4) the differences 
in various geographic regions. An experimental 
design is described which would test the relation of 
these four variables to the “bandwagon effect”’ re- 
sulting from a feed back of poll results. 26 refer- 
ences.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

363. Clemens, Alphonse H., (Ed.). (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) M e and family relation- 
ships. Washington: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1951. vi, 131 p. $1.75.—Consisting of 
nine selected papers, each presented by a separate 
contributor at workshops on marriage and family re- 
lationships held at the Catholic University of America 
in 1948 and 1949, consideration is given to the crisis in 
family life, the obligation to educate for family life, 
qualifications and training of marriage educators, 
liturgy and the family, philosophy of marriage and 
the family, familial canon and civil law, educating 
parents to sex instruction, principles and facts for 
sex instruction, and family recreation—C. R. 
Adams. 

364. Crespi, Leo P. Germans view the U. S. 
reorientation program; II. Reactions to American 
democratization efforts. Ini. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1951, 5, 333-346.—This is a rt of a survey by 
the Reactions Analysis Branch, Office of Public 
Affairs in the U. S. Zone, Bremen, and the 3 Western 
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sectors in Berlin. The report finds that the majority 
of Germans are not aware of the reorientation pro- 
ram but would welcome it and feel it would have a 
avorable effect. The youth, 15-19, a prime target 
of the program, pose a special problem. As a group 
they are least aware of it, would least welcome it, 
and least feel it is likely to have a favorable effect. 
It is generally felt that occupation authorities have 
been democratic. The majority feel that the program 
is a democratization rather than an Americanization 
program, although they do not necessarily consider 
the latter undesirable.—D. R. Krathwohl. 


365. Dobbert, Gerda. MHainbroich; eine sozi- 
ographische Studie tiber ein deutsches Dorf an der 
hollindischen Grenze. (Hainbroich; a sociographic 
study of a German village on the Dutch frontier.) 
Kélner Z. Soziol., 1949-50, 2, 398-433.—Hainbroich 
is the pseudonym for a German village of 1565 house- 
holds whose tradition-bound and religious way of 
life was faced with new social problems before and 
during World War II, and to an even higher degree 
in the post-war years, when 682 refugees, most of 
them from East Prussia, different in religion, status 
and language, settled down in their village. The 
study gives the results of the thorough investigation 
of the conditions facilitating or hindering the adapta- 
tion and acceptance of the newcomers.— M. Haas. 


366. Eldersveld, Samuel J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) British polls and the 1950 general election. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 114-132.—British 
polling organizations had a varying but generally 
successful degree of success in predicting the elec- 
tion. The performance and methods of five polls 
are discussed, together with an interpretation of the 
implications of this election for British politics.— 
H. F. Rothe. 

367. Erasmus, Charles John. The leader vs. 
tradition: a case study. Amer. Anthrop., 1952,54, 
168-178.—The case of a leader rallying a group of 
villagers in Sinaloa province, Mexico, is presented 
with the question whether this case represented an 
instance of cultural determinism. The writer views 
culture as a derivative of individual behavior and 
sees it providing certain degrees of limitation. 
These limitations together determine events but 
fail to determine them within the limit of predict- 
ability — L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

368. Garrison, Karl G. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
A comparative study of the attitudes of college stu- 
dents toward certain domestic and world problems. 
J. soc. Psychol,, 1951, 34, 47-54.—The relationships 
between sex of student and year in college were ex- 
amined with reference to attitudes on domestic and 
world political and economic questions. Advanced 
students were somewhat more favorable to the 
power of the United Nations, and men students more 
inclined to advocate war to counter Soviet aggression. 
In view of the striking absence of appreciable effect 
of college training on attitudes toward the issues 
studied, the author concludes that “the origin of 
differences in beliefs among college students on do- 
mestic and international problems must be sought 
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in their home and community backgrounds."—J. C. 
Franklin. 

369. Grace, Harry A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Hostility, communication, and international tension: 
I. The hostility inventory. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
34, 31-40.—“‘A paper and pencil inventory composed 
of 90 situations designed to elicit various hostile 
responses was administered to 210 graduate students 
in education. The 90 situations were from three 
fields, everyday, professional, and international. 
The categories of response were: autohostile, laisses- 
faire, verbal-heterohostile, and direct-heterohostile. 
Laisses-faire tends to be the most general response in 
all fields for the subjects tested. With reference to 
the basic hypotheses of this study . . . (a) there 
is a high significance of difference among the cate- 
gories of hostility used, and (b) the three fields of 
behavior (everyday, professional, and international) 
are not significantly different but appear to be sub- 
fields of the same general area of human social be- 
havior.” —J. C. Franklin. 

370. Hall, Volta R. Intra-personal factors in 
marriage. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 2, 39-43.— 
Marriage is an encouragement to growth when cer- 
tain levels of maturity have been previously achieved. 
“Respect for oneself involves both a feeling of secur- 
ity and assurance which is not threatened by ad- 
verse forces, and a feeling of acceptance of one’s 
own weaknesses and failings which is in itself a 
‘tolerance’ toward oneself. In this setting, true 
tolerance for the foibles and sins, the stupidities 
and stubbornesses of others can exist.” Intra- 
personal qualities will affect the inter-personal rela- 
tionship of marriage and will provide the basis on 
which the marriage will succeed or fail.— V. Johnson. 

371. Herbst, P. G. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
The measurement of family relationships. Hum. 
Relat., 1952, 5, 3-35.—Children were interviewed 
concerning the relationships which existed in their 
families. The analysis and interpretation is in terms 
of Lewinian theory. “All one needs to know in 
order to determine the behavioral relationship be- 
tween two persons is—(i) Who does various group 
activities, (ii) Who is the source of authority in each 
case, and (iii) How much disagreement exists about 
it." Three corresponding variables permit one to 
analyze these relationships; activity, power and as- 
sociated tension. A questionnaire schedule and 
scoring sheet for the interviewing is presented.— 
R. A. Littman. 

372. Kantner, J. F., & Whelpton, P. K. Social 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. XVI. 
Fertility rates and fertility planning by character of 
migration. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart., 1952, 30, 
152-187.—For 860 Indianapolis couples there was 
no relationship between frequency of movement 
before or after marriage, and fertility planning, al- 
though couples living in Indianapolis continuously 
since marriage had larger sladued familia —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

373. Lerner, Daniel, Pool, I. de S., & Schueller, 
G. K. The Nazi elite. Hoover Institute Studies, 
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Series B: Elite Studies, No. 3. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1951, x, 112 p.—Bio- 
graphical data on 5 groups within the Nazi party 
selected from the Fuehrerlexikon, The Nazi Who's 
Who of 1934, were used to analyze Nazi Party leader- 
ship as a counter elite “specialized in the use of 
organization, propaganda, and violence to gain 
power.” That the Nazi movement was a middle- 
class and lower-class movement, with an absence of 
industrial labor from the Nazi Power elite, is con- 
firmed through correlation of the specific strata of 
the middle classes to the specific components of the 
party leadership. It is concluded that Hitler’s suc- 
cess was “. . . due to the fact that he made the 
Nazi movement the melting pot of the German 
middle classes, which hoped to satisfy their aspira- 
tions within and through it.”—Z. L. Gaier. 

374. McKenzie, John Grant. Nervous disorders 
and religion ; a study of souls in the making. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1951, 183 p. 9s. 6d.—*“A 
study in developmental psychology with special 
reference to the effect of various types of religion on 
mental health and religious experience.”” Human 
nature is acquired and dynamic and is considered 
in terms of biological and personality needs. Con- 
flicts, the development of conscience and guilt feel- 
ings are studied. Mental healing, types of religions 
which accent conflicts and the kind which lead to a 
gg sense of security are discussed.— M. J. Wayner, 

Tr. 

375. Meigniez, Robert. L’univers de la culpabil- 
ité. (The universe of guilt.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 256- 
281.—A rhetorical thesis on intellectual Stalinism in 
Europe. The main topics of discussion are: the 
European nihilism, nihilism and guilt, Hegel and 
Stalinism, from dialectic ‘‘materialism”’ to “‘dialec- 
tic’ materialism, exteriorization of guilt, the intel- 
lectual and the party. The conclusion is that there 
is no essential difference between Stalinism and 
National Socialism.—G. Besnard. 

376. Mussen, PaulH. (Ohio State U., Columbus.), 
& Wyszynski, Anne B. Personality and poiitical 

icipation. Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 65-82.— 
me people are interested and participate in politi- 
cal activity while others are apathetic. The relation- 
ship between such kinds of attitudes and personality 
differences is explored in this paper. By means of a 
lengthy questionnaire vital information, ideological 
attitudes and responses to 10 projective questions 
were obtained from 156 college students between 
ages 17 and 27. Subjects classified as apathetic or 
interested (by own admission) did not significantly 
differ in their responses to attitude scale items. Re- 
sponses to the projective questions indicated some 
basic differences; in general political activity or 
apathy appears to be related to “more deep-lying, 
and pervasive passive and active orientations.”"— 
R. A. Littman.) 

377. Reisman, David. Freud, religion and sci- 
ence. Amer. Scholar, 1951, 20, 267-276.—A con- 
siderable violence is done Freud by the common 
cause made with him by intellectual theologians 
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and lay religious devotees. The social pieties are now 
massed not behind economics (though one must op- 
pose communism) but behind religion; even psy- 
choanalysts now claim religion as an ally. No longer 
is an irreligious attitude a sign of emancipation. 
Freud, by robbing religion of mysticism, made it 
easier for science to manage. There is an increasing 
preoccupation of both analysts and religious leaders 
with moral problems.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


378. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Communication and participation in a small 
city as viewed by its leaders. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1951, 5, 367—390.—In order to gather interre- 
lated rather than isolated facts such as an ordinary 
survey might obtain, the author did a leader survey 
to determine patterns of communications and partici- 
pation. 33 persons in formal leadership positions 
were interviewed; and data were obtained on: (1) 
extent of organization and leadership; (2) channels 
of communications; (3) issues and cleavages; (4) 
industry and labor participation; (5) educational, 
recreational, and fraternal organizations; and (6) 
political interest. The reliability of the data was 
determined by checking the consistency of the data 
from different persons.—D. R. Krathwohl. 

379. Rosenberg, Morris. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The meaning of politics in mass society. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 5-15.—One character- 
istic of U. S. politics is a general apathy between 
national elections. The author discusses factors 
that motivate people toward and away from politics. 
—RH. F. Rothe. 

380. Strodtbeck, Fred L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Population distance and migration from 
Kentucky. Sociometry, 1950, 2, 123-130.—An at- 
tempt to test the appropriateness of population/ 
distance potentials for describing a migration situ- 
ation involving Kentucky-born persons who, in 
1930, were residents in cities of over 50,000 within 
650 miles of the periphery of Kentucky. The author 
finds that p/d gives a rough engineering approxima- 
tion of the observed distribution—but an approxima- 
tion which is not better than that provided by the 
use of Stouffer’s intervening opportunity formula- 
tion.— R. Boguslaw. 

381. Thayer, James R. Japanese opinion on the 
Far-Eastern conflict. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 
76-88.—An analysis of recent Japanese polls shows 
that the ideas of the Japanese people regarding the 
future political course of their country are not yet 
crystallized. A majority believes Japan should keep 
out of the Korean war. There is much good will 
toward the U. S., and fear of Russia. There is less 
favor toward U. S. military bases in Japan and a 
Japanese army, but increasing popularity toward 
cooperating with the U.N.—H. F. Rothe. 

382. David B. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Some political variables for election sur- 
veys. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1951, 5, 241-250.— 
The author seeks emphasis on exploration of the 
whole political process rather than merely of pre- 
dicting outcomes or improving research techniques. 
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He suggests study of: (1) the voters’ perception of 
the political process to determine relevant dimensions 
for study, (2) the effectiveness of organized non- 
party groups on voting behavior, and (3) the inter- 
election and pre-election change in attitudinal con- 
text to determine the frame of reference in which a 
campaign is perceived.—D. R. Krathwohl. 


(See also abstracts 249, 429) 
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383. Assirelli, O. L/’origine del linguaggio e il 
fallimento dei tentativi glottogonici. (The origin of 
language and the failure of glottological attempts) 
Scientia, 1951, 86(472-73), 239-244.—The study of 
the origins of language is partly psychological, both 
individual and collective, and partly historical or 
genetic. The failure of various attempts can be at- 
tributed to the lack of complete accord between the 
theoretical and empirical approach. A psychological 
analysis, with all the means this science has at its 
disposal, coupled with the science of glottology, 
which has all the requisites of a historical point of 
view, has not been fully explored.— N. De Palma. 


384. Bavelas, Alex. (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge.) Communication patterns 
in task-oriented groups. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 725-730.—What are the principles according to 
which a pattern of communication should be chosen 
in order to insure effective performance? Will such 
an optimum pattern depend mainly on the specifica- 
tions of the task or on the structure of the working 
group? Do certain patterns have structural proper- 
ties that limit group performance? Results from a 
series of exploratory studies with small groups are 
presented. The performances obtained from vari- 
ous geometric patterns are compared with respect 
to such variables as: time consumed in the solution of 
a problem, number of messages sent by the members 
of the group, number of errors, morale of the partici- 
pants, etc. The possibility of obtaining ‘detour’ 
solutions in groups having different geometrical 
structures is also considered.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


385. Grace, Harry A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Effects of different degrees of knowledge about an 
audience on the content of communication. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1951, 34, 111-124.—*This study is an at- 
tempt to measure the effects of different degrees of 
knowledge of an audience on the content of com- 
munication. Six classifications of 15 subjects each 
individually observed 45 selected objects and im- 
mediately reported what they recalled seeing to a 
special audience. Three degrees of knowledge of the 
audience were used, and the results compared.”’ It 
was found that while the content of a communica- 
tion is affected by the degree of knowledge which the 
communicator has of his audience, the effect seems to 
be minimal. The major variables affecting the content 
of a communication are: the nature of the communi- 
cator; the nature of the objects to be communicated; 
the nature of the audience; and the degree of briefing 
about the audience.—J. C. Franklin. 
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386. Haldane, J. B. S. The origin of language. 
Rationalist Annu., 1952, 38-45.—In this essay the 
author gives some arguments in favour of his hy- 
pothesis that human language originated only in the 
last eighty thousand years, if not in the last thirty 
thousand, and discusses some consequences of this 
hypothesis. One of them is that ritual is older than 
descriptive language. ‘“‘We are apt to think that 
we have condemned certain human activities if we 
call them irrational. Perhaps we should adopt a 
more rational attitude to them if we called them pre- 
linguistic." —M. Choynowsk#. 

387. Harris, Zellig S. (U. Pennsyloania, Phila- 
delphia.) Discourse Language, 1952, 28, 
1-30.—This presents a formal method for analyzing 
the structure of a connected text (consisting of any 
number of sentences) in speech or writing. The 
method depends only on a knowledge of morpheme 
boundaries, and not on a knowledge of morpheme 
meanings. Elements which can be put into equival- 
ence classes on the basis of similar environments are 
identified; the sentences of the text are divided into 
“intervals,” each a succession of equivalence classes, 
which can then be examined for the patterning of 
class occurrence. The author presents an illustrative 
analysis of a short sample of advertising copy.— 
J. B. Carroll, 

388. Kroeber, A. L. Sign and symbol in bee 
communications. Science, 1952, 115, 483.—Abstract. 

389. Lotz, John. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Speech and language. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 712-717.—Speech as a tool for communicating a 
semantic content; morphemes, phonemes, and con- 
structive features. Linguistic analysis developed 
by R. Jakobson, based upon (a) “dissolution of the 
phoneme into simultaneous distinctive features and 
(b) the consistent application of binary opposition 
as a patterning principle for the entire phonemic 
material.”"—W. A. Rosenblith. 

390. Mannoury, Gerrit. (U. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land.) Les fondements psycho-linguistiques des 
mathématiques. (The psycho-linguistic founda- 
tions of mathematics). Neuchatel, Switzerland: 
Editions du Griffon, 1947. 63 p.—The author de- 
scribes psycho-linguistic method as the empirical 
study of the mental associations involved in acts of 
communication, with attention to volitional, de- 
scriptive, and emotional elements therein. A 
formalized psychological terminology based on 
fundamental stimulus-response relationships is off- 
ered for describing such associations; with appropri- 
ate modifications, it can be applied to either sub- 
jective or objective language. The method is il- 
lustrated in application to the formal systems of 
mathematics and logic. Mathematics is behavior 
and can be described psychologically. There is no 
real difference between intuitive and formalist 
approaches in mathematics, and it is ‘‘only super- 
stition” to think of mathematics as having any 
absolute, eternal verity.—J. B. Carroll. 

391. Martin, D. H. H. da: the art of 
mass persuasion. Rationalist Annu., 1952, 7-15.— 
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In this paper the historical background, the ingredi- 
ents of propaganda, the propagandist machinery, 
social and mental factors, prophylactics and anti- 
dotes for propaganda are reviewed in turn. Propa- 
ganda is “objectively defined as a process of organised 
group persuasion designed to promote ulteriorly the 
interest or set a ogee represented by its sponsors.” — 
M. Choynowski. 

392. Menzerath, Paul. (Bonn. U., Germany.) 
Typology of languages. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
22, 698-701.—‘Typology presupposes atomistic 
phonemics: it investigates the mechanism of forming 
syllables and words in a given language.”” It is con- 
cerned with what is typical in the sound sphere of a 
given language and attempts to find criteria that 
determine the structure of a language. For a study 
of a given vocabulary such criteria are for instance 
the number of syllables, or the number of phones, 
or the arrangements of vowels and consonants. Re- 
sults of a study of the frequency distribution of 
vowels in English, French and German monosyllabic 
words are reported.— W. A. Rosenblith. 

393. Meyer-Eppler, W. (University, Bonn, Ger- 
many.) Reversed speech and repetition systems as 
means of phonetic research. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1950, 22, 804-806.—A discussion of the influence of 
context and auditory masking upon the perception 
of speech sounds. Suggestions for the study of dis- 
tortion by methods that combine reversing and 
iteration.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

394. Nafziger, Ralph O. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.), Engstrom, Warren C., & MacLean, Malcolm 
S. The mass media and an informed public. Pudi. 
Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 105-114.—Studies of three 
groups, metropolitan, small-city, and rural, confirm 
earlier discoveries of disquietingly large gaps in the 
general public’s information about matters and per- 
sonalities presumed to be of publicimportance. Vari- 
ations in information levels are found to be concom- 
itant with exposure to written media and to vari- 
ations in sex, education, occupation, income, social 
participation, and rural-urban environments.—H. F. 
Rothe. 

395. Peterson, Gordon E. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) The phonetic value of vowels. 
Language, 1951, 27, 541-553.—This study in experi- 
mental phonetics adduces evidence to show that the 
phonetic value of a vowel “depends not on the 
absolute frequencies of the vowel formants but 
rather on the ratios existing among the formants— 

ifically, the ratios of the first and second to the 
third. "—J, B. Carroll. 

396. Roa, Armando. Psicopatologia del lenguaje. 
Gerisate "1980, of language.) Rev. Psiquiat., 
Santiago, 1950, 15(1/2), 20-51 a The older theory of 
aphasia (punctiform cortical localization) is con- 
trasted with the newer one (holistic). Clinical 
analysis of a number of cases of language e pathology 
incline the author to acceptance of a holistic theory. 
Language is a unity formed of ideas and the = 
which make them perceptible to the senses. 
signs or external words are lacking in value if stripped 
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of their meaning. Aphasia is the loss of meaning due 
to the tion of the words or phrases, in 
totality and parts. The aphasic has a ‘‘negative con- 
sciousness” of words; his ideas are diffuse and con- 
sequently enter with difficulty into play for the 
higher processes.— F. C. Sumner. 

ae Silvey, Robert. Methods of viewer re- 

by the British Broadcasting Cor- 

— Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 89-104.— 

he author describes the development and operation 

of the viewer panel with which the B.B.C. is now 

experimenting in an effort to determine audience 

preferences and reactions. Data from panel surveys 
are included.—H. F. Rothe. 

398. Vernon, M. D. The use and value of graphi- 
cal material with a written text. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1952, 26, 96-100.—It is concluded that a 
written argument will not be made easier to under- 
stand and remember by presenting factual data 
graphically, except perhaps in certain special circum- 
stances. The most important special condition is 
that the readers have sufficient intelligence and 
general education to handle graphical material 
intelligently. It is felt that this ability does not 
occur very widely.—G. S. Speer. 

399. Wiener, Norbert. (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge.) Speech, language, and 
learning. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 696-697 .— 
Amount of information in engineering and amount 
of information in ordinary conversation are two very 
different quantities that can, however, be defined in 
terms of each other.— W. A. Rosenblith. 


(See also abstracts 26, 36, 102, 141, 161, 162, 174, 
277, 283, 555) 
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400. Birman, B.N. Opytkliniko-fiziologicheskogo 
opredelenifa tipov vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. 
n experiment in the clinico-physiological deter- 
mination of types of higher nervous activity.) Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 879-888.—The basic 
means for determination of types of higher nervous 
activity in an individual is “study of the history of 
his life and [study ] of the development of the illness 
(biopathography) with eons of the typological 
criteria indicated by I. P. Pavlov.”—J. D. London. 
401. Felix, R. H. For the mental health of chil- 
dren in our smaller ties. Child, 1952, 16, 
132-136; 142.—It is suggested that a need of wider 
knowledge of mental tee be brought to the 
members of the smaller communities. The author 
suggests the following means to get started: (1) 
Speakers and discussions in meetings of professional 
societies, civic and service clubs, church groups; (2) 
mental health workshops; (3) radio scripts; (4) 
lays designed for amateur presentation; (5) mental 
ealth films—S. M. Amatora. 
402. Line, William. (U. Toronto, Canada.) Men- 
tal health and education. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1950, 
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9, 92-93.—Mental health workers are encouraged to 
look for universal principles in their field—principles 
which are independent of the culture of a particular 
locality or nation. In this search scientific proof 
must be demanded, and all of the various professions 
which concern themselves with better human adjust- 
ment should cooperate in supplying data pertinent 
to validating the universal principles.—G. E. Copple. 


403. Spitz, Rene A. Films and mentai health: 
principles for the use of motion pictures for teaching 
mental health. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith, 1952, 
4, 35—-40.— Unless the showing of mental health films 
is preceded by leader discussion and followed by 
interpretive question and answer discussion, these 
films may provoke audience misunderstanding, 
anxiety, and hostility. If educational results are to 
be achieved that are constructive and positive, 
measurement of audience reactions to WF MH films 
should be systematically undertaken both to improve 
mental health films and to make more effective use 
of them in building and enlightening public and 
private attitudes on problems of mental health.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

404. Tredgold, R. F. Morale and mental health 
in modern society. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1950, 9, 
58-62.—Social scientists who work in the fields of 
morale and mental health should not forget their 
status as scientists; they should avoid the temptation 
to speak with any special authority on ethical mat- 
ters. ‘Their approach must follow the path of any 
other science, and consist of three steps, the unre- 
mitting labour of ascertaining facts and so gaining 
familiarity with the subject, the classification of the 
subject, and the judicious construction of theories.” 
The particular skills which the psychiatrist and other 
mental health workers should utilize are their tech- 
niques for eliciting facts and of interpretation—both 
of which skills should be even more highly developed. 
—G. E. Copple. 


(See also abstract 716) 
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405. Bigham, Thomas J. The religious element 
in marriage counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 2, 
14-18.—There are four elements in pastoral counsel- 
ing: judicial, educational, supportive, and thera- 
peutic. These are made more obvious and are deep- 
ened by the fact of the pastor’s ordained status. 
The symbolic character of the office depends upon 
the work of the clergyman as judge, teacher, father 
and physician of souls. The content of the counsel- 
ing interview on marriage considers the positive 
nature of sex and on the social and sacred given 
nature of marriage.—V. Johnson. 


406. Bousquet, Lucien. Les symbolistes et les 
définitionistes en graphologie. (The symbolists 
and the definitionists in graphology.) Psyché, 1952, 
7, 219-224.—The analysis of a sample of handwrit- 
ing, according to the symbolistic method, started in 
an earlier article is completed (see 26: 6972). On 


the basis of the analysis the psychic portrait of the 
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patient is outlined. This ant is corroborated by 
a personal acquaintance of the patient.—G. Besnard. 

407. Bur RoyA. (First Community Church, 
Columbus, O.) Full guidance counseling. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1952, 2, 23-31.—In his church counseling 
program, the author begins with a client-centered 
approach with permissiveness for the person to un- 
fold his life story and set the direction of his own 
growth. Eventually the counselor takes a more 
active role in supporting and suggesting steps in the 
procedure. By full-guidance counseling he aims to 
go beyond solving problems to spiritual growth with 
the employment of such religious resources as wor- 
ship, nurture groups for intimate relationship and 
fulfilment of enlarging needs through dynamic faith. 
—P. E. Johnson. 

408. Davis, Frederick H., & Malmo, Robert B. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) Electromyographic 
recording during interview. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 908-916—A method of electromyo- 
graphic study of the interview situation is described 
in which physiological and sound-tape recordings are 
synchronized. Two cases are discussed in an evalu- 
ation of this method. Additional discussion by 
Solomon Katzenelbogen.— F. W. Snyder. 

409. Dunbar, Flanders. Illness: the realization 
of an infant’s fantasy with special reference to test- 
ing methods. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation 
of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 
258-270.—Three major fantasy types are illustrated 
in a patient to show the importance of understanding 
the infant fantasy which underlies the patient's 
chief complaint. It is important to study the child- 
parent relationship in all patients —W. L. Wilkins. 

410. Gesell, Arnold. The diagnosis of infant 
development. Int. Rec. Med., 1952, 165, 149-153. 
—The need for developmental examinations of in- 
fants is briefly discussed and a procedure outlined. 
The developmental examination of the infant ac- 
complishes the following: it ascertains stages and 
degrees of maturity; it leads to early differential 
diagnosis of normality and defect; it reveals neuro- 
logical and sensory handicaps not disclosed by ordin- 
ary procedures; it supplies information concerning 
the organization of personality; it makes possible a 
constructive developmental supervision—J. W. 
Bowles. 

411. Rosenblum, Bernard. (Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, New York.) The single interview case. Jewish 
soc. Serv. Quart., 1952, 28, 257-265.—The problems 
of the social worker and the agency in dealing with 
clients who terminate their relationshi ter a 
single interview are presented. Many of the cases 
arise out of the inability of the client and worker to 
find a suitable approach to the client’s problem in the 
initial contact. This is due in part to difficulties 
attendant upon the worker in rapidly relating to the 
inner feelings of the client. A number of sample 
situations are discussed. The writer concludes that 
as inter-personal relationship can be improved 
through clinical diagnosis and empathy, fewer cases 
will terminate after a single interview and, when 
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they do, tee help will have been given the client 
than has true in the past.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

412. Schneck, Jerome M. James Esdaile, h 
notic dreams, and ees, J. Hist. Med., 
1951, 6(4), 491-495.—Attention is called to a section 
in James Esdaile’s book, Mesmerism in India, en- 
titled, ‘‘Dreaming of the organs of sentiment and 
intellect,” in which observations are made on the 
possible use of dreams in the hypnotic state for 
diagnostic and therapeutic purposes—observations 
of more than a hundred years ago which have un- 
questionable relationship to present day hypno- 
analysis.— F. C. Sumner. 

413. Thorner, H. A. Examination anxiety with- 
out examination. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
153-159.—An anxiety reaction is described as it was 
studied in a number of patients who did not complain 
of examination anxiety. They came to analysis for 
impotence, depression, or phobia which showed that 
they had impotence or frigidity in common and 
showed a marked readiness to react with anxiety 
resembling examination anxiety. An appendix at- 
tempts to throw light on the nature and psycho- 
pathology of examination anxiety proper.— N. H. 


Pronko. 
(See also abstracts 78, 79, 701) 
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414. [Anon.] La psicometria. (Psychometrics.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 195i, 2(3), 58-72. 
—Research indicates that the Ballard group mental 
test fulfills the need of classifying quickly and ob- 
jectively a great number of subjects. Statistical 
results were considered highly reliable, inasmuch as 
frequency polygons constructed were sufficiently 
symmetric and tended to conform with the Gaussian 
curve.—E. Sénches-Hidalgo. 

415. Carlson, Rae. A normative study of Ror- 
schach responses of eight year old children. J. 
proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 56-65.—“This study has at- 
tempted to establish norms for the Rorschach test 
with eight year old children. The 100 subjects of 
this study were chosen from the eight year old chil- 
dren in the third grade of the Seattle Public Schools. 
The children came from five socio-economic levels 
of Seattle and were selected to include the middle 
range of intellectual ability. . . . The final sample 
consisted of an equal number of boys and girls with 
a mean age of eight years and nine months.” “Per- 
haps the most panto Ang of the findings is the vari- 
ability which characterizes the responses of these 
eight year old children.” 18 references.—S. Hutter. 

416. Carrington da Costa, Rui. Un “test” del 
Dr. Decroly en las escuelas de al. (A test by 
Dr. Decroly in Portuguese schools.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 101-113.—Decroly’s test 
consists of having subjects draw pictures from three 
different points of view (e.g. from an airplane). 
Five stages of representation ranging from the first 
where the viewer is shown as well as the view to the 
fifth stage where the representations are perfect. 
The work of the above author extended Decroly’s 
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method to a group of Portuguese school children of 
various ages. Tables for the five stages by ages 
ups are presented for 11,157 drawings. The test 
is considered valuable in the assessment of the intel- 
ligence and personality development.—G. B. Strother. 
417. Cohen, Edwin. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Is there examiner bias on the Wechsler-Bellevue? 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 150-153.—The data 
were obtained from 17 or more W-B protocols for 
each of 13 examiners. The results give some indica- 
tion that examiner bias is one of the extraneous 
factors which reduce Wechsler subtest validity. 
6 references.— M. O. Wilson. 
, & Guirrfa, F. J. 


418. Cérdoba, J 
El “test” de la re mn desid UF pe esiderativa en el estudio 


de la personalidad. (The test of desiderative ex- 
pression in the study of personality). Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 121-130.—The test of 
desiderative expression consists in asking the sub- 
ae what he would like to be if he were not a person. 
e is then asked to explain his choice. The object 
named is called the “desiderative symbol” and the 
explanation is called the “desiderative expression.” 
Infantile fantasies, daydreams, and hysterical sei- 
zures are confirmed in the responses. The technique 
is useful both in psychiatric diagnosis and in occupa- 
tional guidance and selection.—G. B. Strother. 


419. Costa, A. Massucco, & Remondino, G. 
(Torino U., Italy.) Contributi alla critiea del test 
dello Szondi. (Contribution to the critique of the 
test of Szondi), Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1952, 13, 153-197.—The article is divided into three 
parts: (1) the validity of the theoretical bases of 
the test, (2) its technical validity, and (3) psycho- 
logical validity. The experimental data are based 
on 513 subjects (267M, and 246 F) aged between 10 
and 12. The author concludes that (1) there is an 
intimate relationship between the test and Szondi’s 
instinctive theory, ®) the test has a wide range of 
application as to types of subjects, (3) ‘‘the technical 
characteristics of the test, although not optimum, 
are acceptable, as a first approximation, and could 
be improved if the technical structure of the test 
were revised with rational criteria.” 15 references.— 
A. Manoil. 


420. Diethelm, Oskar, & Knehr, Charles A. 
(Hunter Coll., New York.) The diagnostic use of 
cal tests from the ’s stand- 
t. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psy- 
chological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 73-86.— 
Problems of interpretation of the Wechsler, Ror- 
schach, and Thematic Apperception Tests, of the 
MMPI, and of deterioration measures are reviewed. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 
421. Eickhoff, Louise F. W. (U. Leeds, Engl.) 
Dreams in sand. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 235-243.— 
A sand way oes production of a child can be analyzed by 


analogous to dream analysis—W. L. 
Wakins. 


422. Germain, José. El psicotécnico frente al 
problema del estudio de ta personalidad. (Psycho- 
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technics and the problem of the study of personality.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 41-74.—The 
psychotechnical approach to personality incounters 
difficulties because of the complexity of the problem 
and the linguistic confusion. Among the significant 
factors favoring the development of clinical psy- 
chology are the factor analysis study of intelligence 
and personality and new tests and diagnostic meth- 
ods. The interests of psychiatrists, neurologists, 
and general practioners in the field of medicine have 
stimulated psychological testing. The distinctive 
methods in the field are discussed under the heading 
of subjective, projective, and objective methods.— 
G. B. Strother. 

423. Gil de Fagoaga, Lucio. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Perfiles espafioles percentilados. Aplicaciones indi- 
viduales y colectivas del punto de vista de Ed. 
Claparéde. (Spanish percentile profiles: individual 
and group applications from the point of view of Ed. 
Claparéde.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 
6, 85-99.—A group of tests adapted from Claparéde’s 
Manual were administered to a group of subjects 
ranging from ages 4 to adult. A minimum sample 
of 100 was taken for each test and age group. Per- 
centile norms are presented.—G. B. Strother. 

424. Gordon, Leonard V. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) Validities of the forced-choice and 
questionnaire methods of personality measurement. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 407-412.—A personality 
questionnaire and forced-choice personality test, 
both of the same factorial structure and containing 
much the same item content, were constructed by 
the method of internal consistency. The tests con- 
sisted of the factors Ascendency, Hypersensitivity, 
Responsibility, and Sociability. A validation study 
was conducted with 118 college students as subjects, 
using descriptive nominations by associates as the 
criterion. For all four scales the forced-choice 
method was found to be more valid than the ques- 
tionnaire method. Multiple correlations indicate 
that the questionnaire adds nothing towards the pre- 
diction of the criteria when placed in a battery with 
the forced-choice test. 20 references.—W. H. Oster- 
berg. 

425. Guertin, Wilson H., & McMahan, Herbert G. 
(Beatty Memorial Hosp., Westville, Ind.) A survey 
of Szondi research. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
180-184.—A ‘‘summary and integrated perspective 
of Szondi research"’ is presented. The statistical 
techniques employed have been only approximate. 
A criticism that fits all Szondi studies is that they are 
not crucial tests of the Szondi test itself. Ways of 
salvaging the Szondi technique are indicated. 19 
references.— N. H. Pronko. 


426. Hobson, R. L. (U. Tulsa, Okla.) Colvard’s 
study: personality as a factor in penalty scoring. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 150.—Abstract. 
The results indicate that personality in some form or 

other does influence the scores on penalty-scored 
achievement tests.— M. O. Wilson. 


427. Hoch, Paul Gide. 5 Rea oe? na (Columbia 
U., New York.) psychological 
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tests to try. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1952. viii, 301 p. $5.50.—The Proceedings of the 
40th annual meeting of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association, June 1950, suggest that intelli- 
gence tests provide a scientific basis for measuring 
mental function in school children and the feeble- 
minded and are indispensable for measuring and 
guiding men for military, vocational, and scholastic 
purposes, but are not proved as useful in the field of 
mental disease. Inventory and projective type 
personality tests are not so scientifically precise 
but have clinical usefulness. Assessment of therapy 
with psychological tests should bring about better 
tests in the field of affect, but the tool of the interview 
also needs careful research. Various chapters are 
separately abstracted in this issue—W. L. Wilkins. 

428. Holt, Robert R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) TAT Bibliography: Supplement 
for 1951. J. proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 114-123.—A 
supplementary TAT bibliography bringing the 
total number of references up to 663. The references 
are subdivided into 8 major areas, which are further 
broken down into more specific topics. (see 26: 
298).—S. Hutter. 

429. Hulse, Wilfred C. (Mount Sinai Hesp., New 
York.) Childhood conflict expressed through fam- 
ily drawings. J. proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 66-79.— 
“Having found significant clues to intrafamilial 
conflicts in the drawings of the disturbed child we 
also wanted to see how family conflicts might be 
projected in the drawings of children in latency and 
pre-adolescence who do not show clinical signs of 
emotional disturbance. For this purpose we ob- 
tained family drawings of school children through the 
cooperation of school principals and _ teachers.” 
“For the study of serious psychopathology and its 
projection in family drawings we also analyzed a 
number of drawings of young people including the 
adolescent and post-adolescent age groups.” 8 
brief case studies and 11 drawings are presented, 
analyzed, and discussed.— S. Hutter. 

430. Kinget, G. Marian. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
The Drawing-Completion Test; a projective tech- 
nique for the investigation of personality. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952, xv, 238 p. $6.75.— 
The drawing-completion test, based on the Wartegg 
test blank, consists of graphic stimuli, “serving as a 
series of formal themes, which the subject is asked 
to develop in his own way.” Its principle aim is to 
reveal the structure of personality. The author 
traces the origin and development, cites extensive 
validational studies, and discusses administration 
and scoring procedures. Most of the volume is 
devoted to an illustration of quantitative and quali- 
tative interpretative principles, complete with case 
material and reproductions. Expecially designed 
scoring and interpretation sheets accompany the 
test blank.—H. P. David. 

431. Kirkpatrick, James J. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Cross-validation of a forced-choice personality in- 
ventory. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 413-417.— 
The Jurgensen Classification Inventory was ad- 
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ministered to 261 male college students to test its 
ability to predict emic achievement. With 
grade point average as the criterion an item analysis 
was completed on 100 agp composing the lower 
and upper 28% gro Two scoring keys were 
erived and their Pali ities determined on the hold- 
om group of 82 students by computing Pearson r's 
between test scores the criterion. Both keys 
gave positive validity coefficients but neither of nag 
was statistically significant. They were .12 (un- 
weighted key) and .16 (weighted key). When the 
weighted key was used to score the papers of the 
original 100 group a pseudo-validity coefficient of 
.76 was obtained.—W. H. Osterberg. 
432. Kruse, F. Das Wertstufene ent, ein 
er Assoziationstest en ture. (The 
evaluation experiment, a miniature analytical as- 
sociation test.) Schwets. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1951, 
10, 268-286.—A subject is asked first to name three 
increasing numbers below ten, and then to give three 
given names. It usually happens that a mental set is 
created by the first instruction such that the names 
refer to persons of increasing value. In the hands of 
an experienced analyst the test can become a valu- 
able instrument for the exploration of interpersonal 
relations. Extensive case material is presented.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 

433. Ledwith, Nettie H. (Pittsburgh (Pa.) Child 
Guidance Center.) Rorschach responses of the 
elementary school child: progress pe ee J. proj. 
Tech., 1952, 16, 80-85.—A report of an intensive 
longitudinal study of 160 elementary school chil- 
dren, 80 boys and 80 girls by the Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center. This study was initiated in 1946. 
There are 2 parts to this paper: I. Research Plan, 
which includes discussion Pay the Sampling Tech- 
nique, Testing Procedure and a list of test results 
accumulated during the 5 years of testing. Part II. 
“Rorschach Responses of Six-Year-Old Children: 
A Normative Study Progress Report.” This in- 
cludes in brief summary form the results of the 
analysis of the Rorschach data collected during the 
first year of the investigation (the S’s were in the 
first grade and averaged 6 years, 8.3 months in age). 
—S. Hutter. 

434. Leiter, Russell G. Part II of the manual for 
the 1948 revision of the Leiter International Per- 
formance Scale. Psychol. Serv. Center J., 1950, 4, 
259-343.—The manual includes general instructions 
for administering and scoring the Leiter Interna- 
tional Performance Scale as well as instructions for 

iving and scoring the individual subtests of the 
Scale The Scale consists of 4 subtests at age levels 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 16, and 6 subtests 
at age level 18. The tests are untimed except for the 
Block Designs subtest at ages 10, 12, and 14. Pic- 
torial illustrations of all the subtests are included. 
—H. Feifel. 

435. Lindzey, Gardner. (Harvard U., —— 
Mass.) Thematic Test: int 


assumptions and ted —— evidence. Psy. 
chol. Bull., 1952, 49, 1-25.—Evidence relating to the 
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following assumptions is discussed: (1) there is iden- 
tification with persons in the drama; (2) there is 
both symbolic and indirect as well as direct repre- 
sentation; (3) various stories have differential im- 
portance; (4) indirect determination is more im- 
portant than direct; (5) recurrent themes are im- 
portant diagnostically; (6) semeerery as well as 
permanent processes are refi (7) events ob- 
served but not actually experienced may be revealed; 
(8) group-membership or socio-cultural determin- 
ants are reflected as well as individual or personal 
determinants; (9) disposition and conflicts not ob- 
servable in overt behavior or consciousness may be 
reflected. Continuity between pares testing and 
research and theory in other areas o} J oct is 
stressed. 84-item bibliography.—M. R. Marks 


436. Meyer. owe (San Jose — ) Unified 
School District), Jack. The perform- 
pony ae td og en on the Rorschach test: 
a normative study. J. proj. Tech., 1952, 16, 86-111. 
—‘“The purpose of the present study is to describe 
the Rorschach responses of a typical kindergarten 
population in order to provide more adequate bases 
than are now available for the evaluation of responses 
of kindergarten children.” The S’s were 86 kinder- 
garten children, 43 girls and 43 boys. These chil- 


dren “... ee oy 5 years, 9 months in age and 
103 in 1.Q.” e data obtained are discussed in 
detail. 18 references.—S. Hutter. 


437. Patin, J. Les tests de dévelopment moteur. 
(Tests of motor development.) Rev. psychol. appl. 
1951, 1, 333-342.—A 63-item ieenaty of motor 
development tests. The bibliography is in three 

: (1) 55 items on the tests of tt (2) 3 
items on developmental scales based on the study of 
mimicry, and &) 5 items on miscellaneous motor 
development tests. Some articles are abstracted.— 
G. Besnard. 


438. Raino, K. Szondi-profilens faktorer. (Fac- 
tors in the Szondi Profile Test.) Nordisk Psykol., 
1952, 4, 39-45.—The individual differences in the 
choice of the poe of the Szondi test were analy- 
zed mage A Five factors were revealed by factor 
analysis. rem | in the first choice situation four 
showed a high iability, and in the following situ- 
ations a considerably high constancy. Two factors 
showed very significant correlations with some be- 
havioral criteria—M. L. Reymert. 


439. Sal y Rosas, Federico, Raul, Cunza, 
Jos, & Sanches G. osé. Clasiicrcion de 


co de Rorschach. (Clastten 
tion of responses on the Rorschach test.) Rev. 
Neuro.-Psiquiat., Lima, 1950, 13, 567-588.—With a 
view to establishing norms ‘for’ Peruvians on the 
Rorschach test, the responses of 850 protocols of 
normal persons (569 males and 281 females, all 
adult, coming from the 3 geographical regions of 
Peru, and being representative of the ethnical com- 
position of Peru) are classified as to frequency of 
type and localization of response. Global responses 
compare favorably but the proportion of responses to 
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small details is pretty high as compared with that of 
European nn C. Sumner. 

440. Sanguineti, I., & Sigurta, R. (Milano U., 
Italy.) Tl test “del gre lo d’uva” su gruppi omo- 
genei di soggetti n (The test “‘the bunch of 
grapes” on homogeneous groups of normal subjects), 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 198-216.— 
The results of the application of Lamparter’s bunch 
of grapes test (see 25: 7474) to 250 normal subjects 
are presented in detail. To the “formal and chro- 
matic factors” (color, form, relief, symmetry, stereo- 
typy, tendency to circular configuration, and pre- 
dominance of the vine) two new factors, coartation 
(poor production) and expansion (rich production) 
are added. The results show a lack of factors with 
psychopathological significance. The second part 
of the article gives some preliminary results as to 
characterological aspects identified through the same 
test.—A. Manoil. 

441. Schachter, M. (Comité de l’Enfance défici- 
ente, Marseilles, France.) Contribution a l’étude du 
psychodiagnostic de Rorschach chez des jumeaux. 
(Study of Rorschach tests in twins.) Encéphale, 
1952, 41, 23-44.—Rorschach protocols of 5 pairs of 
identical and 2 pairs of fraternal twins are discussed. 
Age range from 4 years to adulthood, 4 pairs showing 
various degrees of mental retardation. The author 
concludes that “there are no identical protocols, 
neither in the monozygotic twins nor in the others. 
The rare similarities seen in our protocols have no 
psychological signification or value.” English sum- 
mary. 15 references —M. L. Simmel. 


442. Serebrinsky, Bernardo. Significado das 
variagSes na repeticfo das provas mentais. (Sig- 
nificance of the variations in repeated mental tests.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(4), 7-18.—Suc- 
cessive administrations of a psychological test to 
same person after intervals of time usually yield 
variable results, as seen in repetitions of Mira y 
Lopez’ P. M. K. on same subjects (14 to 30 days 
consecutively). The significance of the variable 
results are: (1) the result obtained the first adminis- 
tration tells something about the individual's present 
characteristics; (2) the results of the succeeding 
administrations inform by way of the direction and 
size of the fluctuations something about the indi- 
vidual’s capacity of variation and the extreme limits 
to which it may attain; (3) when several personality 
traits are revealed by a test, one can tell from the 
results of retests the traits having most frequent 
and largest fluctuations.— F. C. Sumner. 


443. Shaffer, Laurance F. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Theoretical bases for psycho- 
metric tests. In Hoch. P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation 
of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 
26-38.—Psychiatric hypotheses which have de- 
veloped into useful psychometric techniques include 
assessment of deterioration and the way in which 
abstract thinking is affected in abnormal persons. 
Product scales can improve the objectivity of the 
clinician. 45 references. Comment by David 


Wechsler. —W. L. Wilkins. 
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444. Starr, Anna Spiesman. (Ruigers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) e Rutgers Drawing Test. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1952, 49, 45-64.—History, deriva- 
tion, comparison with drawing test items from other 
batteries, norms, and scoring samples for use with 
young children are presented.—W. L. Wilkins. 


445. T Silvan S. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Personality and intelligence: integration of projec- 
tive and ometric techniques. In Hoch, P. H., 
& Zubin, J., Relation of psychological tests to psy- 
chiatry, (see 27: 427), 87-95.—Relationships between 
Rorschach results and Guilford-Zimmerman apti- 
tude battery scores for 56 college seniors were com- 
puted to test the hypothesis that young adults of 
equated intelligence and educational history would 
differ in learning ability depending on whether they 
had developed an inner life. Vocabulary and M% 
had no relationship, while spatial orientation and 
M% correlate .29.—W. L. Wilkins. 


446. Treves, G., & Papo, I. (Military Hospital, 
Baggio, Italy.) Risultali dell’applicazione del test 
“del grappolo d’uva” (Modificato de Sanguineti e 
Sigurta) su di un gruppo di militari. (Results of the 
application of the test ‘“‘the bunch of grapes” (Modi- 
fied by Sanguineti and Sigurta.) to a group of sol- 
diers), Arch. Psicol, Neurol. Psichiat., 1952, 13, 
217-220.—The results of Lamparter’s bunch of 
grapes test applied to 86 subjects (15 normals, 71 
with various diagnoses) are given in detail. For 
each category the percentage of responses as to color 
form, relief, symmetry-stereotypy, vine, —, as well 
as the time and the number of tokens are given. 
The results show, predominance of central view with 
stereotypy in dissociative syndromes, lacunary con- 
figuration with circular configuration and short time 
in organic psychoses, lacunary configuration also in 
phrenasthenia.—A. Manoil. 


447. Vernier, Claire M. (V.A. Center, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.). Projective test productions. I. Pro- 
jective drawings. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1952. vii, 168p. $6.00.—The aim of the author in 
presenting these projective drawings (drawings of 
man and woman) is to provide illustrative material 
for advanced classes in projective techniques. The 
book consists of a series of projective drawings made 
by a group of 60 people of diverse diagnostic cate- 
gories. Each subject’s production is accompanied 
by a brief description of the outstanding features of 
the case plus interpretive material garnered from the 
projective drawings.—J/. A. Stern. 


448. Welch, Livingston (Hunter Coll., New York), 
& Rennie, Thomas A. C. The influence of psycho- 
pathological emotions on psychological test orm- 
ance. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psy- 
chological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 271-—289.— 
Specific emotions affect performance on psychological 
tests. Strong anxiety increases rate of conditioned 
response formation in psychiatric patients. Elation 
increases the amount of association. Depression 
reduces the first half of performance on tests of con- 
centration. Moderate to strong anxiety can reduce 
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the function of reasoning in some patients. 20 refer- 
ences.—W. L. Wilkins. 


449. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) Faking test scores in a 
simulated em: ent situation. J. appl. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 112—-113.—85 university extension students 
were given the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
with instructions to respond as though they were ap- 
plying for the position of salesman in a large indus- 
trial organization. The following week, at the start 
of class, the same inventory was again distributed to 
the class with instructions to respond as though they 
were applying for the position of librarian in a small 
town. A table shows the score distributions for one 
of the traits measured by the test—‘‘Self-confidence” 
—for each administration of the test. Differences 
between the two distributions, determined by in- 
spection, are discussed.— W. H. Osterberg. 


450. White, Robert W. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) What is tested by psychological tests? In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 3-14.—Psychological 
tests are no longer regarded as tests of specific, re- 
stricted functions, and adequate testing, especially 
in areas of personality, relies on batteries of tests. 
The interaction of the person being tested with the 
tester is also crucial—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 27, 489, 589, 621) 
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451. Angyal, Andras. The convergence of psy- 
chotherapy and religion. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 
$5(Winter), 4-14.—Religion and psychotherapy con- 
verge in the central issues that are essential to both 
fields. A neurosis is more than an emotional dis- 
turbance, it is a way of life, an organization of pur- 
poses and attitudes. But it does not obliterate the 
healthy structure of personality, the two organiza- 
tions coexist in the same person as warring systems. 
Religion speaks more boldly than the scientific 
caution of psychotherapy, but both of them ask the 
person to abandon his pretenses, to surrender the 
neurotic way of life and devote himself to reality in 
co-operation with others.—P. E. Johnson. 


452. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Therapy is for all. J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 
5(Winter), 34-39.—In reply to the question whether 
client-centered therapy can be Christian (or God- 
centered) the author says that it depends on one’s 
view of God and man. If one has an avenging God 
of wrath, or looks upon man as an inferior creature 
to condemn or forgive, he will not agree with client- 
centered therapy. But if he has a God of understand- 
ing love, and is ready to accept man as he is with 
potentiality to grow, he will find client-centered 
therapy congenial. The acceptance and permissive- 
ness of the counselor is not to be confused with 
passivity, for it is an active relationship in which 
through empathy and insight, a client may be freed 
of external pressure and self-rejection to grow in 
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honesty and open expression of his true feelings and 
developing needs.—P. E. Johnson. 

453. As, A. The role of in in individ- 
ual child psychotherapy. Nordisk Psykol., Monogr. 
Series No. 1, 1952, 24 p.—This mon ph discusses 
critically such questions as the use of interpretation 
in current child psychotherapies, with emphasis on 
child analysis, play therapy, and relationship ther- 
apy. Part III contains a discussion of terminological 
problems, extent to which interpretation is used in 
current child psychotherapy, and the function of 
interpretation. 33 references.—M. L. Reymert. 


454. Balint, Michael. New and the 
oid and the depressive syn es. Int. J. 
>sycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 214-224.—Unbearable ten- 
sions and ossified behavior patterns during analysis 
may cause the patient to begin anew to love and 
hate in a primitive way that may lead to more 
mature behavior. Patients who achieved only a 
practical (not a theoretical) cure are studied in an 
effort to determine what happened during this 
period. A step toward the solution of this problem 
is taken through application of some of Melanie 
Klein’s ideas.— N. H. Pronko. 


455. Baunbaek, Villy. Psychotherapy and Leben- 
sanschauung. J. Pastoral Care, 1951, 5(Fall), 1-9.— 
By Lebensanschauung, the author refers to the in- 
dividual’s subjective picture of life, his personal total 
view through which life receives meaning and pur- 
pose. As such it is a decisive factor in illness and 
health. Undoubtedly the Lebensanschauung of the 
psychotherapist is communicated to the patient and 
is essential in successful treatment. We may, there- 
fore, recognize that psychotherapy aims to develop 
a healthy view of life’s meaning and purpose. Moral 
and religious needs always focus in psychic conflicts, 
and the deepest solutions to such conflicts will 
utilize the resources of religion.—P. E. Johnson. 


456. Bennett, A. E., & Eaton, June T. The role 
of the psychiatric nurse in the newer therapies. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 167—-170.—The possi- 
ble role of the psychiatric nurse of the future is con- 
sidered and recommendations are suggested for en- 
larging her scope of operations and necessary training 
to enable her to contribute to a more adequate hand- 
ling of patients.— N. H. Pronko. 


457. D Felix. Analytic posturology. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 196-214.—Case materials 
are presented in which postural recordings were 
made of patients in analysis in an effort toward 
understanding the related psychodynamics and their 
role in the analytic process. The values of this 
technique are discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 

458. Dollard, John, & Miller, Neal. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) Free association. Pastoral 
Psychol. 1952, 2, 33-41.—In therapy a new type of 
social situation is created where repression can be 
unlearned in permissive and secure relationships. 
By the procedure of free association a person is re- 
quired to say everything that comes to mind im- 
mediately. Talking despite anxiety is the patient’s 
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work, essential to therapeutic results. His rewards 
for working through anxiety are (1) the undivided 
attention of a therapist who listens and accepts with- 
out condemning; (2) growing understanding of the 
meaning of one’s feelings and behavior; (3) freedom 
to think more openly and with diminishing anxiety 
about crucial issues; and (4) new powers of choice 
and self-direction. This excerpt is reprinted from 
the author’s book (see 25: 4608).—P. E. Johnson. 


459. Estes, Marion M., & Cleckley, Hervey M. 
(Med. Coll. of Georgia, Augusta.) Electronarcosis 
in a general hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 
814-820.—Electronarcosis therapy was utilized in 
110 cases composed largely of patients in which pre- 
vious forms of therapy had not been effective. The 
authors feel that the results justify, and in some 
cases require, the use of electronarcosis treatment.— 
F. W. Snyder. 

460. Feldman, Sandor S. A significant comment 
made by patients when relating their dreams. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 89-92.—In psycho-analysis, 
resistance in a patient’s narration of a dream can be 
of significance. Several examples are proffered to 
substantiate a theory that such narrations ending 
with “that’s all,’’ or a similar phrase, often contain 
the essence of the patient’s neurosis, an unconscious 
confession. The author invites comment from other 
analysts on this theory.—C. T. Bever. 

461. Fraiberg, Selma H. Clinical notes on the 
nature of transference in child analysis. In Eissler, 
Ruth S. et al, The psycho-analytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 286-306.—Conditions of analytic 
therapy with the child differ markedly from the situ- 
ation with the adult. Anna Freud has held that a 
transference neurosis is not established in the case of 
the child, while Melanie Klein maintains that the 
transference occurs in a manner analogous to that in 
which it arises in adults. “Although we utilize inter- 
pretations of transference in our therapeutic work 
and assist the child in understanding the unreal 
nature of his feelings towards the therapist I cannot 
say from my own experience that I can credit the 
analysis of transference reaction with being the 
powerful agent of therapy in work with children 
that it is with adults.”—V. Johnson. 

462. Glueck, Bernard C., Jr., Krasner, Jack D., 
& Parres, Ramon. (Stony Lodge, Ossining, N. Y.) 
The use of serial testing in regressive electroshock 
treatment. In Hoch, P. H., Zubin, J., Relation 
of psychological tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 
244-257.—During therapy repeated testing with a 
standard battery of significant tests is useful in 
checking the impressions of therapist and in provid- 
ing indexes of direction of illness. Cases illustrate 
the procedures.—W. L. Wilkins. 

463. Goode, Elisabeth. Aspectos de la interpre- 
tacién en el psicoanalisis de nifios. (Aspects of 
interpretation in the psychoanalysis of children.) 
Rev. Psicoandl. B. Aires, 1949, 7, 221-248.—‘‘The 
variations in the mode of interpretation and its 
effect in the psychoanalytic treatment of children of 
different ages is illustrated by means of practical 
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examples. Some reactions are described such as 
those of not allowing the analyst to make an inter- 
pretation and, in small children, a positive reaction 
due to diminished anxiety before actual interpreta- 
tion has begun.” English summary.—G. B. Strother. 

464. Koechlin, Philippe. Schéma de l’utilisation 
du travail en fonction des niveaux de sociabilité. 
(A schema for the utilization of occupational therapy 
at different levels of social interaction.) Hygiene 
mentale 1952, No. 1, 12-22.—Occupational therapy 
plays an important part in the social rehabilitation of 
the mental patient. Three stages of activity should 
be distinguished: (1) at the lowest level the patient 
must be aided in making contact with the environ- 
ment. (2) Once contact with the group is estab- 
lished the aim is to widen the patient's field of activi- 
ties, stimulate new interests and give him experience 
in different groups. (3) In the third stage the patient 
reacquires work attitudes, does useful work for which 
he receives pay, works as an active group member and 
gains a degree of personal independence in anticipa- 
tion of release from the hospital and resumption of 
normal activity —M. L. Simmel. 

465. Laing, Louise D. The use of reassurance in 
psychotherapy. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1952, 
22, 75-90.—Both verbal and nonverbal reassurance 
can be used to advantage in therapy. More skill is 
required for verbal reassurance and more damage is 
likely to result from its inept use; therefore it should 
be more sparingly used than non-verbal types. 
Silence, when the patient utters condemnatory re- 
marks, and attitudes of acceptance and understand- 
ing are among the most effective forms of inexpressed 
reassurance. Statements relieving patients of their 
feelings of peculiarity, showing respect for and con- 
fidence in the patient, giving the patient responsibil- 
ity for his own improvement, setting therapeutic 
limits and controls, and reminding the patient of his 
positive feelings—all serve as verbal reassurances 
when properly administered.—G. Ekas. 

466. Maeder, A. Le réle du contact affectif en 
psychothérapie. (The emotional contact in psycho- 
therapy.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1951, 10, 
287—299.—In psychotherapy a succession of appeals 
and replies takes place between the analyst and the 
patient, and in the end the latter attains a new con- 
tact with himself, which marks the beginning of the 
re-integration of his personality. We need a psy- 
chology of the physician and psychotherapy as well 
as of neuroses. A new approach to the “‘mission”’ of 
the physician is ceeeneiiiaedl F. Muensinger. 

467. Mayden, Priscilla M. (V.A. Hosp., Bed- 
ford, Mass.) What shall the psychiatric patient read? 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 192-193.—Reading used 
as an adjunct to therapy with the mentally ill is a 
constructive factor. The author discusses (1) 
freedom of choice, (2) necessity of censorship or 
non-censorship, (3) the patient as “censor,” and 
(4) the use of fiction as a bridge-—S. M. Amatora. 

468. Moore, Matthew T., & Winkelman, Nath- 
aniel W. (U. Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) Some 
experiences with transorbital leucotomy: a review 
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of results in 110 cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 
107, 801-807.—Transorbital leucotomy was per- 
formed on 110 patients. Results for cases of 
schizophrenia, psychoneurosis, affective psychosis, 
paranoid psychosis and mental deficiency with 
paranoia lead to the following general conclusion: 
In view of the relative ease of performance, short 
hospitalization, minimal nursing care, insignificant 
morbidity, low mortality compared with other psy- 
chosurgical procedures, and the favorable results, 
the authors suggest that the procedure be utilized 
more widely in suitable cases before relegating them 
to custodial institutions for life, or permitting them 
to lead a burdensome existence. 30 references.— 
PF. W. Snyder. 

469. Odenwald, Robert P. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) Advisability of undertaking 
psychotherapy against the will of the patient. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 856.—The case record of a 
17-year-old delinquent is presented as a justification 
for psychotherapy undertaken against the will of the 
patient.— N. H. Pronko. 


470. Podolsky, Edward. John Conolly and the 
introduction of nonrestraint in psychiatric treatment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 857-858.—A brief 
hist»rical note of the life of John Conolly is presented. 
Although not as well known as Pinel, this English 
physician did as much as anyone to further the 
humane treatment of the insane.— N. H. Pronko. 


471. Putnam, Tracy J. Prefrontal lobotomy; its 
evolution and present status. Bull. Los Angeles 
neur. Soc., 1950, 15, 225-233.—The short history of 
prefrontal lobotomy is recounted: the initial work of 
Moniz (1936); the further developments of prefrontal 
lobotomy in the hands of Freeman, Watts, and 
others; the present status of lobotomy-technique; 
subtotal and partial lobectomies; puncture methods; 
summary of surgical techniques; indications for 
lobotomy; other conditions in which lobotomy has 
been employed.— F. C. Sumner. 


472. Ramsey, Glenn V. A short history of psy- 
ch ery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 813- 
816.—Precursors and pioneers of modern psycho- 
surgery are briefly traced to the present time. 
Contemporary techniques, area of the brain as- 
saulted and types ewe involved are discussed. 
33 references.— N. H. Pronko. 

473. Regardie, Francis I. Active psychotherapy. 
Com , 1952, No. 7, 3-14.—The author finds con- 
ventional psychotherapeutic procedures of limited 
value with a large group of obsessive-compulsive 
patients who are “affect-lame.’’ He recommends 
more active methods including (1) relaxation by 
probing the patient’s epigastrium, (2) inducing 
gagging, (3) acting out various roles. Once aware- 
ness of repressed feelings has been produced pe oy 
methods, verbal therapy is in order.—H. H. pp. 

474. Reid, John R. (Stanford U., Stanford, Calif.), 

Finesinger, Jacob E. Inference in 
therapy. Amer. Wie ee 1951, 107, 894-900.— 
This paper is primarily concerning the logic of in- 
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ference testing. In an attempt to increase the reli- 
ability of inferences in the field of psychotherapy, 
we must first define our terms, second, verify the 
claim that referents for these terms exist and, third, 
show that these referents stand in the empirical 
relations claimed.— F. W. Snyder. 


475. Roberts, David E. (Union Theological 
Seminary, New York.) When is counseling of psy- 
chotherapy religious? J. Pastoral Care, 1952, 
$(Winter), 15-22.—A religious approach is not the 
manipulative one which seeks to coerce or exploit. 
It is rather an orientation of communion which im- 
ory a sensitivity to every person and aspect of being. 

eligion and morality in current practice are often 
manipulative, and psychotherapy at its best is 
oriented to communion. In our time it is difficult 
to integrate at a higher level, for sociocultural 
pressures may not support the person who does not 
possess the lonely strength of the prophet. Neither 
psychotherapy nor religion can meet the deepest 
levels of need by a rootless autonomy or an indi- 
vidualistic faith—P. F. Johnson. 

476. Rondepierre, J., Hivert, P., & Hugelin, A. 
Electro-narcose et methodes similaries: technique 
et resultats. (Electronarcosis and similar methods: 
technic and results.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, 
No. 1, 123-135.—Different techniques of electro- 
shock are described. The authors prefer prolonged 
EST to the usual EST because it is less brutal and 
improves some patients who are resistant to the 
usual EST. Electronarcosis is used with obsessional 
neurotics, atypical depressions which have not been 
improved by the usual EST, and with schizophrenics. 
The duration of the passage of the electric current is 
of real therapeutic importance and its therapeutic 
significance has been underestimated.—Z. A. Pio- 
trowski. 

477. Scherer, Isidor W. 
Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) oses and psy- 
chological scores in electrocon e therapy, psy- 
chosurgery, and spontaneous remission. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 107, 926-931.—Electroshock and 
lobotomy with controls for both were utilized in 111 
cases in which a pretest was given to determine 
prognosis for improvement, It is suggested that the 
psychological test structure of patients be carefully 
scrutinized either before they are made to undergo 
treatment or before they are considered poor condi- 
dates for treatment procedures.— F. W. Snyder. 


478. Seggiaro, Juan A., & Machado, Mario R. 
(U. Cordoba, Argentine.) Traitement des maladies 
mentales au moyen de comas h es pro- 
longés, et de récupération spontanée sans administ- 
rer d’hydrates de carbone. (The treatment of 
mental illness by prolonged hypoglycemic coma with 
spontaneous recovery without carbohydrate ad- 
ministration.) Encéphale 1952, 41, 97-107.—Under 
continuous administration of saline solution the 
authors have prolonged hypoglycemic comas to 8-30 
hours. Carbohydrates need not be given in order to 
terminate this type of coma; the patient recovers 
spontaneously. Clinical observation and theoretical 
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implication of this new type of treatment are con- 
sidered.— M. L. Simmel. 

479. Stein, Aaron. Resistance to group psycho- 
therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 79-88.— 
Destructive resistance shown by the group psycho- 
therapist is discussed and illustrated by two situ- 
ations. The first group was disturbed by premature 
exposure of id impulses feared and repressed by the 
group. In the second example an aggressive attitude 
on the part of the therapist threatened the unity of 
the group.—C. T. Bever. 

480. Van den Berg, J. H. Le “réve eveillé’”’ de 
Robert Desoille: nature et possibilities d’une psy- 
chotherapie phenomenologique. (Robert Desoille’s 
“waking dream’’: nature and possibilities of a phe- 
nomenological psychotherapy.) volut. psychiat., 
Paris, 1952, no. 1, 55-92.—The author describes a 
psychotherapeutic method used by Desoille in which 
the subject is asked to report as accurately and as 
concretely as possible everything that passes through 
his mind. The method interprets this sort of imagin- 
ing rather than dreams. It is considered to differ 
from psychoanalysis by avoiding symbolic inter- 
pretation and by not searching into the patient's 
past.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

481. Wender, Louis. Reflections on group psy- 
chotherapy. Quart. Rev. Psychiat, Neurol., 1951, 6, 
246-248.—Since many patients became ill as a result 
of environmental group stresses it is reasonable to 
treat them in a group setting similar to that in which 
they were traumatized. Advantages result from the 
patient being able, in the group, to express himself 
without fear of punishment; he does not have to 
identify with or depend upon a leader; resistance and 
transference are more readily managed. Many 
normal persons would benefit from analystically 
oriented group therapy sessions.—C. E. Henry. 

482. Yahn, Mario. (Juqueri Hosptial, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil.) Le mode d’action de la leucotomie cere- 
brale. (Mode of action of cerebral leucotomy.) 
Evolut. psychiat., Paris. 1951, No. 4, 567—575.— 
A review of a number of theories indicates that 
leucotomy is a specific treatment to produce not a 
regression but merely the functional separation of 
centers (e.g., of the thalamus and the frontal lobes) 
the simultaneous functioning of which contributes to 
the illness. Inhibition as well as excitation fre- 

uently has a therapeutic effect, and leucotomy pro- 
p more some inhibition. After the operation the func- 
tion is reestablished by way of a new biological 
synthesis. At this point one should make use of 
dynamic concepts and of practical reeducation. The 
cerebral anatomy and physiology are still too obscure 
to give a complete explanation of leucotomy.—Z. A. 
Piotrowski. 

483. Zierer, Ernest. Transference in creative 
therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 93-102.— 
Creative therapy, a psychotherapeutic and diag- 
nostic procedure, is not to be confused with art 
therapy. While the latter is acting out, the former is 
an integrative redevelopment of primary, nonassoci- 
ative, nonideational experience. In discussing con- 
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duct of this therapy it is shown that the therapist 
does not evoke a personal transference but only a 
“nonassociative transference."—C. T. Bever. 


484. Zulliger, Hans. Kind hotherapie ohne 
Deuten unbewusster Inhalte. (Child psycho-ther- 
apy without interpretation of unconcious contents.) 
Psyche, 1952, 5, 581-597.—Play therapy can be best 
applied to children up to the age of 10 or 12. Play 
serves the following purposes: (1) to discover con- 
flicts (2) to dramatize conflict, change and solve 
them (3) to give the child the possibility to sublim- 
ate some of his drives (4) to indicate necessary 
changes in the environment of the child. Case 
histories illustrate these points.—EZ. Barschak. 


(See also abstracts 80, 81, 268) 


Cuitp GUIDANCE 


485. Burlingham, Dorothy T. Present trends in 
handling the mother-child relationship during the 
therapeutic process. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The 
psychoanalytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 
31--37.—“‘Until the child can make himself partly 
independent of the mother, that is until it has 
reached latency, the mother’s behavior towards the 
child and the home atmosphere she creates is all 
important for the success or failure of the analysis.” 
Transfer to a therapist and to an analyst may be 
different on the part of the same person. The mother 
may need to work through her own feelings with her 
own analyst independently of her child, thus en- 
abling her to deal with the child differently on the 
basis of a beneficial change in her own personality. 
Other parents may respond adequately to coopera- 
tion with the child’s therapist.— V. Johnson. 


486. Harley, Marjorie. Analysis of a severely dis- 
turbed three-and-one-half-year-old boy. In Etssler, 
Ruth S., et al, The psycho-analytic study of the child 
(see 37: 260), 206-233.—A summary case history is 
presented of the analysis of Tommy, a child of 
superior intelligence who displayed extreme devia- 
tion in behavior. The child was seen first when he 
was 34 years old and the last visit was when he was 
almost 7. Oral sadistic and anal sadistic impulses 
were brought to consciousness and analysed, and 
the therapist provided the opportunity for the cor- 
rection and understanding of his frustrating experi- 
ences with his mother. Tommy learned to express 
his impulses in more acceptable ways, and his 
destructive tendencies were greatly diminished. 19 
references.— V. Johnson. 


487. Keir, Gertrude. (University Coll., London 
U., Eng.) Symposium on psychologists and - 
atrists in the child guidance service: III. A history 
of child guidance. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 
5-29.—The development of scientific child study is 
surveyed from its origin in the investigations of the 
British biological psychologists through two World 
Wars and the post-war period. Special emphasis is 
placed upon the establishment and growth of child 
guidance facilities, mainly in England, although the 
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account includes other countries. Current trends 
in the United States are noted.—R. C. Strassburger. 

488. Lebovici, S., Diatkine, R., Wassef, R., L’ac- 
tion du psychiatre d’enfants auprés des parents: 
probléms posés par la psychothérapie infantile. 
(The action of psychiatry of children on the parents: 
problems by child psychotherapy.) Sauve- 
garde, 1951, 6, 483-491.—The importance of parental 
attitudes as a determinant of child behavior leads 
to a classification of these problems: in a great num- 
ber of cases the children’s behavior problems mirror 
only wrong attitudes of parents. These problems 
will be solved when the parents’ attitudes are 
changed, by the psychiatrist. A second group of 
children show emotional disturbances or severe 
behavior problems directly related to parental in- 
adequacy. There is, however, a third group of 
children with conflicts not primarily related to 
parental attitudes. For this group only, the author 
recommends psychiatric treatment of the child.— 
E. Barschak. 

489. Martin, William E. Identifying the insecure 
child: II. The validity of some suggested methods. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 25-33.—The results ob- 
tained from a revised form of the Wolff Security 
Test administered to 107 children and compared with 
2 other methods of identifying insecurity in child- 
ren, teachers’ nominations and behavior ratings, 
showed little or no relationship with one another. 
The author concludes that ‘‘the validity of the Wolff 
Security Test must be seriously questioned.”— 
Z. Luria. 

490. Sternberg, Harriet. Fathers who apply for 
child guidance. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1951, 22, 
53-68.—Case histories of 2 groups of children, one 
brought to the clinic for guidance by fathers and the 
other by mothers, were studied. Fathers were more 
apt to bring adolescents and boys rather than 
younger children and girls. Fathers were more 
likely to be concerned with delinquent behavior of 
the children. Mothers were less cooperative when 
the cases were brought by the fathers. In both 
groups the father-child relationships were generally 
more healthy than the relationship of mother to 
child. The father-child relationship was generally 
warmer in those cases referred initially by the 
fathers. Reversal of parental roles was more com- 
mon in the father-referred cases.—G. Elias. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


491. Gonzflez, Ana. Actividad del Instituto de 
Orientacién Profesional de Lisboa. (Activity of the 
Occupational Guidance Institute of Lisbon) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., (Madrid), 1951, 6, 115-119.—The 
activities of the Occupational Guidance Institute of 
Lisbon since its founding in 1925 has pioneered this 
field in Portugal. Its administrative organization, 
activities and general philosophy are summari 
briefly. —G. B. Strother. 

492. Gustad, John W. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) Academic achievement and Strong occupa- 
tional level scores. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 
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75-78.—134 Arts and Sciences Juniors were given 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks. Also avail- 
able were scores on the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion; ge oy! point ratios were obtained from the 
files of the University Counseling Service and the 
Registrar. There were two purposes to the study: 
first, to see whether, at the senior college level where 
occupational choices are most clearly set in terms of 
major courses, Occupational Level predicts differ- 
ential success; and second, to allow for the effect of 
appropriate vocational choice, judged in terms of 

rofiles on the Strong test. No differences were 
ound between major study groups in terms of OL 
scores. It was suggested that the reason for these 
negative findings lay in a restriction of range on all 
three variables measured.— W. H. Osterberg. 

493. Latham, A. J. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Job 
appropriateness: a one-year follow-up of high school 
graduates. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 34, 55-68.— 
Using the Planned-Job-Aptitude and Job-Aptitude- 
Suitability Indices study was made of “The relation- 
ship between the aptitude and interests of a group of 
high school seniors to success in jobs held and educa- 
tion being undergone by these persons one year after 
graduation from high school.” ‘Without regard for 
general level of ability the individual who finds em- 
ployment in a task that calls for the abilities in which 
he is apt does not have more chance of success than 
one whose aptitudes are as good or better for certain 
other areas than the one he entered, ... no 
greater satisfaction is achieved by those who are 
occupied in work appropriate to their aptitudes than 
by those whose work is inappropriate.”"—J. C. 
Franklin. 


494. Lerner, Leon L. (New Haven (Conn.) 
YMCA Jr. Coll.) The academic approach to vo- 
cational guidance. Sch. & Soc., 1951, 74, 54-57.— 
Only 19 states have set up formal requirements for 
certification of guidance counselors. It is imperative 
that vocational counselors have some first hand 
knowledge of industrial experience; at present 
guidance is mostly on the basis of book experience. 
The counselor is frequently rewarded for faithful 
years of teaching with the job of counselor or 
qualifies by provisional certificate. Some of the 
replies from the 65 cities surveyed regarding voca- 
tional guidance program are reported—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

495. Santos, Oswaldo de Barros. RealizacSes do 
Senai no Campo da OP e SP. (Activities of Senai in 
the field of vocational guidance and selection.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 83-96.—Tests 
of general knowledge, of mental level, personality 
and miscellaneous special abilities, which have been 
constructed or re-adapted to Brazilians are listed and 
norms so far established are given.—F. C. Sumner. 

496. Schwartzstein, S. J. Relatério do segundo 
ano de atividades do S.O.S.P. do Instituto de Edu- 
cago de Minas Gerais (1950-1951). (Report of the 
second year of activities of the S.O.S.P. (Service of 
vocational guidance and selection) of the Institute 
of Education of Minas Gerais (1950-1951).) Arch. 
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brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 97-103.—Activities 
of the 2nd year of the Service of Vocational Guidance 
and Selection of the Institute of Education of Minas 
Gerais are reported under the following headings: 
vocational guidance; vocational selection; researches; 
collaboration with the Department of Education; 
organization of vocational instruction; printing of 
tests; internal organization of the Service.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

497. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Nineteen-year followup of engineer interests. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 65—74.—This study is based 
on the Vocational Interest Blanks of 306 Stanford 
freshmen of 1930, many of whom also filled out the 
blank in 1931, 1939, and 1949. It was found that 
the reliability of the engineer interest scale is .936. 
Permanency of scores is .91 for one year, .77 for 
nine years, and .76 for nineteen years. As engineer 
interest scores increase from 0 to 68, students choose 
occupations while in college and enter occupations 
19 years later more and more closely related to 
engineering. The data are presented in 10 tables. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 

498. Yela, Mariano. El analisis factorial como 
fundamentacion sientifica de la orientacion y selec- 
cion profesionales. (Factor analysis as the scientific 
basis for occupational guidance and selection.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1951, 6, 75-84.—Occupa- 
tional psychology has evolved from a stage of sys- 
tematic observation to one in which a multitude of 
tests and questionnaires are the main approach. 
This stage, while fruitful in its time, must give way 
to the objective determination of unitary abilities 
by means of factor analysis.—G. B. Strother. 

499. Zuckerman, John V. (Geo. Washington U., 
Washington, D.C.) Interest item response arrange-: 
ment as it affects discrimination between profes- 
sional groups. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 79-85.— 
Two interest inventories were administered to 418 
education students, and 94 electrical engineering 
students. One inventory was of the Strong type, 
with responses made in terms of Like Indifferent or 
Dislike, and the other inventory was of the Kuder 
type, with responses being forced among comparable 
choices. It was concluded that the L-I-D test item 
arrangement is clearly superior to forced-choice.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 312) 
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500. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Ego development and the personality disorders: a 
developmental approach to psychopathology. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1952. 564 p. $10.00.— 
Synthesizing the fields of child development and 
abnormal psychology around the central theme of 
ego development, the author’s aim is “‘to present a 
systematic and comprehensive developmental theory 
of psychopathology that is consonant with modern 
concepts of genetic psychology and with the empirical 
data on which they are based.” Part I gives a 
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historical perspective to the (non-Freudian) con- 
cepts ray throughout the book. Part II 
furnishes a descriptive survey of ego development 
from birth through adolescence. In Part III, The 
Dynamics of Ego Development, the general theoreti- 
cal framework is elaborated. Part IV, Ego Develop- 
ment and the Personality Disorders, provides a 
classification and analysis of the behavior disorders 
in terms of ego theory and suggests implications for 
therapy.— N. H. Pronko. 


501. Bowman, Karl M., & Rose, Milton. A 
criticism of the terms “psychosis,” “psychoneuro- 
sis,” and “neurosis.”” Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
161-166.—An attempt is made to clarify some of the 
problems involved in past and present developments 
of psychiatric nomenclature with particular reference 
to the use of “psychosis’’ and “psychoneurosis” or 
“neurosis” as diagnostic classifications and the rela- 
tionship between the present status of psychiatric 
understanding of mental disorders and the recent 
revision of the official system of nomenclature.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


502. Brickner, Richard M. Normal vertebrate 
behavior as a cause of human trouble. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1952, 108, 801-812.—The thesis is de- 
veloped that the “normal constituents of vertebrate 
constitution and behavior are more fully responsible 
than mental disturbances for human trouble.” 
These troubles range from the clinical disturbances 
of individuals to groups problems like war.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

503. Ellenberger, H. La psychiatrie suisse II. 
(Swiss psychiatry II.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1951, No. 4, 619-644.—This is a succinct review (see 
26: 991) of the achievements of Swiss psychiatry 
with an emphasis on conclusions and new methods, 
including a description of conditions in which psychi- 
atric research takes place. Rorschach is discussed 
in this part.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


504. Ellenberger, H. La psychiatrie suisse III. 
(Swiss psychiatry III.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1952, No. 1, 139—-158.—This is the third installment 
(see 26: 991) of a history of Swiss psychiatry. This 
part deals with the Freudian and Jungian versions 
of psychoanalysis in Switzerland.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


505. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The conditioned reflex function as 
an aid in the study of the chiatric patient. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological 
tests to psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 165-188.— Methods 
of CR study in patients are reviewed. The motorCR 
is characteristic of the individual's type of personal- 
ity. Psychogenic and organic psychoses can be 
distinguished—the former patient may inhibit the 
expression of the elaborated CR but the inhibition 
can be revealed, while the organic has an absolute 
failure of the function to form new adaptive re- 
sponses. Impairment of CR function is revealed in 
latent period, speed of formation, failure to differ- 
entiate, failure of retention of previously formed CRs, 
absolute failure to form CRs, diminution or absence 
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of unconditional reflex. 25 references—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

506. Ivanov-Smolenskii, A. G. Razvitie nauch- 
nykh idei I. P. Pavlova v nevropatologii i psikhiatrii. 
(The development of I. P. Pavlov’s scientific ideas 
in neuropathology and psychiatry.) Zh. vyssh. 
neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 1, 867-878.—The evolution of 
Pavlov’s ideas concerning psychiatric problems is 
recounted. Only the application of Pavlovian theory 
can assure the fruitful development of Soviet psychi- 
atry.—I. D. » 

507. Keiser, Sylvan. Body ego during orgasm. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 153-166.—"The ori- 
fices are of basic significance in the development of 
the body image which plays a fundamental role in ego 
development and the sense of security about the 
integrity of the ego. The impaired body image in a 
type of oral character is delineated from the analysis 
of the orgastic impotence that is the result of such 
defective ego development. The fear of death that 
accompanies this type of frigidity is a mobilization 
of anxiety to prevent loss of the primitive ego which 
threatens a total annihilation of self. Anxiety is 
created when destruction of the body ego is antici- 
pated. The wish for orgasm, for post-orgastic ful- 
filment, creates a repetitive demand which is frus- 
trated by the fear of the annihilation that would 
follow were the instinctual demand to be gratified.” 
— N. H. Pronko. 

508. Kepecs, Jos G. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) A screen analogous to the 
dream screen. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 167- 
171.—In addition to a “dream screen,”’ the author 
postulates a ‘‘waking screen’’ which, like the former, 
is the phantom of the material breast. Its interposi- 
tion between the individual and the real world pre- 
vents many people from seeing the real world clearly. 
— N. H. Pronko. 


509. Minkowski, E. La psychopathologie con- 
temporaine face a l’etre humain. (Contemporary 
psychopathology and the human being.) Lovolut. 
psychiat., Paris, 1952, No. 1, 1-19.—This is an eulogy 
of E. Mounier. The author quotes approvingly and 
elaborates Mounier’s ideas, e.g., ‘‘sex is more pro- 
found than civilization but the human being is more 
profound than sex”; ‘Freud alone restored the 
dignity of personal experience in psychology and for 
him the entire sophalialoal history consists of unac- 
cepted and unresolved personal experiences’’; “‘living 
human beings and not inanimate objects or proc- 
esses are the real psychological causes”’; ‘‘intuition 
is an indispensable tool in psychopathology.”— 


Z. A. Piotrowski. 

510. Mitsuda, Hisatoski. (Kyoto U., Japan.) 
Genealogical and clinical study on the relation be- 
tween schizophrenia and genuine epilepsy. Folia 
Psychiat. neur. jap., 1950, 4(1), 12-24.—From 
minute pedigree study of schizophrenics and genuine 
epileptics it is concluded that while there are com- 
paratively intimate relations between the peripheral 
groups of both maladies, schizophrenia and genuine 
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epilepsy in a narrow sense have fairly remote relations 
viewed from the genetic and clinical standpoint.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


511. Munro, Lois. Clinical notes on internaliza- 
tion and identification. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 
33, 132-143.—Internalization and identification as 
interpreted from the analysis of a 31 year-old neu- 
rotic actor are described and related to these concepts 
as developed by Melanie Klein.— N. H. Pronko. 


512. Potter, Howard W., & Klein, Henriette R. 
Toward unification of training in psychiatry and Psy- 
choanalysis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 193- 
197.—In a preliminary survey of 42 residents in 2 
psychiatric residency training centers, a question- 
naire was given to determine their reactions to the 
distinction between psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
training. All indicated “‘a need for organized train- 
ing in psychodynamics throughout their residences.” 
Other reactions of respondents and problems raised 
by the study are discussed.— N, H. Pronko. 


513. Rosen, Harold. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The hypnotic and hypnotherapeutic 
control of severe pain. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 
917-925.—A method of hypnotic and hypnothera- 
peutic control of severe pain is described. In con- 
nection with several cases, this method is evaluated 
and contrasted with other treatment methods. 
Several techniques of hypnosis and hypnotherapy 
for controlling pain are suggested and reasons for 
discarding certain ones are indicated. There is a 
discussion by L. R. Wolberg.— F. W. Snyder. 


514. Schneider, Kurte. Psychiatrie heute. (Psy- 
chiatry today.) Stuttgart: Georg Thieme Verlag, 
1952. 31 p.—As Rector of Heidelberg University 
Prof. Schneider delivered this address at the celebra- 
tion of the university’s 565th anniversary on Novem- 
ber 22, 1951. Considering the difficulties concerning 
mental disease as the subject matter of psychiatry, 
the author concludes that this science, which em- 
braces such heterogeneous domains as mind and 
body, is really a metaphysics. This point is em- 
phasized by a brief discussion of the three types of 
abnormality: (1) mental variation (neuroses), (2) 
somatic disease—associated dementias (paresis), 
and (3) endogenous psychoses (cyclothemia, schizo- 
phrenia). Only the second allows for a definite 
correlation of somato- and psycho-pathology.—J. R. 
Kantor. 

515. Summerskill, John; Seeman, William (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis), & Meals, Donald W. An 
evaluation of postelectroshock confusion with the 
Reiter apparatus. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 
835-838.—“‘A single electroconvulsive treatment 
with the Reiter Electrostimulator was found to have 
no significant effect on the Wechsler-Bellevue I Qs of 
patients examined following this treatment. Treat- 
ment did result in poor orientation with respect to 
time and impaired motor performance on the 
Whipple-Healy Tapping Test.”— N. H. Pronko. 

516. oan. The rule them- 
selves. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1951, 22, 27-52. 
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—Psychoneurotic hospitalized patient meetings, 
called the government, were conducted weekly in 
non-directive group therapy fashion to discuss 
hospital problems. Recommendations for changes 
were submitted by the government to the adminis- 
tration and reports were received as to the hospital's 
reaction to the suggestions. The meetings enabled 
patients to express overtly their hostilities towards 
the hospital and to criticise both themselves and 
each other. The moods of the meetings varied, de- 
pending on the patient chairman who led the dis- 
cussions. Most participants said the meetings were 
desirable but denied that they had been helped 
personally.—G. Elias. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


517. [Anon.] Portrait of Jane. Ment. Hlth, 
Lond., 1950, 9, 66-67.—The mother of a borderline 
defective daughter describes her experiences with 
this daughter. Her shock and shame on learning the 
truth gave way gradually to constructive planning 
and more complete emotional acceptance of the 
child’s “differentness."" The mother learned that 
three or four per cent of school children are placed 
in the “mental deficient class.” She met many 
parents of defective children and she experienced the 
satisfaction of being able to share with them her 
feelings as the mother of such a child.—G. E. Copple. 

518. Bencini, M. Alda. (U. Milan, Italy.) Con- 
tributo clinico allo studio del mongolismi nei 
gemelli: presentazione di una coppia di gemelle 
monosigotiche. (Contributions to the clinical study 
of mongolism in twins; presentation of a pair of 
monozygotic twins.) Acta Genet. med. Gemellolog., 
1952, 1, 29-39.—Previous reported cases of mongol- 
ism in monozygotic twins are reviewed and data are 
presented on a twin pair of girls, aged 15. With no 
hereditary indications in the family history, with 
pregnancy and birth both normal, mongolism is 
thought to be due to some phenomenon occurring 
in the germinating period, especially in the initial 
stages of the development of the egg.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

519. Cook, Bertrand A. Mongolism in one of 
twins: report of two cases. Med. J. Aust., 1950, 2, 
445-446.—2 cases of mongolism in one of twins are 
reported, the mother in one case being 37 years of 
age, in the other case 28 years of age. In each case 
the mongolian twin was treated with thyroid extract 
and the appropriate pituitary growth extract. Both 
children did remarkably well on this line of treatment 
supplemented by extra vitamin intake. Though not 
so bright as their more fortunate twins, both lost a 
good deal of their mongoloid features.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

520. Cornell, Walter S., & Nusbaum, Louis. 
(Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Schools.) The FM club; 
an historical sketch commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary. Training School Bull., 1952, 49, 17-29. 
—The organization, founded to facilitate communi- 
cation among workers with the feebleminded, has 
met semi-annually. Memberships lists as of 1902 
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and 1951 are given, together with portraits of those 
attending an early and a recent meeting.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

521. Engler, M. (St. Lawrence’s Hosp., Caterham, 
Surrey, Eng.) A comparative study of the causation 
of mongolism, peristatic amentia, and other types 
of mental defect. J. meni. Sci., 1952, 98, 316-325. 
—Comparison of 150 mongols with 555 ordinary de- 
fectives, including 28% epileptics, on age and physi- 
cal condition of mother and other factors leads to a 
conclusion that a pathological state of uterine mucosa 
affecting the pituitary of the child is responsible for 
the condition.—W. L. Wilkins. 


522. Giinzburg, H. C. (Monyhull Hall, Birming- 
ham, England.) The colony and the young high- 
grade mental defective. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1950, 
9, 87-92.—In addition to a permanent population of 
lower grade defectives every colony for mental de- 
fectives has a number of individuals in whom emo- 
tional instability and maladjustment have been the 
determining factor in bringing about the institu- 
tionalization. Treatment of such patients, particu- 
larly the adolescents, should be far more individual- 
ized and on a very different basis from that available 
in a large colony with its usual diversity of patients. 
The colony or place of detention for the high-grade 
defective should be more demanding in its require- 
ments, it should offer less supervision of the sort 
that encourages dependence and discourages per- 
sonal responsibility, and it should more nearly re- 
semble a community “outside” in its incentives, 
punishments and structure.—G. E. Copple. 


523. Margaret M., & Burchard, Kathryn 
A. (Training School, Vineland, N. J.) Intra-scale 
scatter for two kinds of mentally defective children. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1952, 49, 36-44.—Using Doll’s 
revision of the order of 1916 Stanford-Binet items, 
scatter was analyzed for cases with organic and with 
familial etiology, with greater scatter being typical 
of the organic group.—W. L. Wilkins. 


524. Rudolf, G. de M. (Yatton Hall Hosp., 
Somerset, Eng.) The effect of sex hormones in 
oligophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 294-298.— 
Treatment of males with stilboestrol and females 
with perandren produced some mental changes in 
13 of 14 cases—generally slight rise in IQ and decline 
of social quotient, but the changes were not signifi- 
cant.—W. L. Wilkins. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


525. Biermann, Gerd. JEinkotende Kinder. 
(Children without bowel control.) Psyche, 1952, 5, 
618-627.—"Enkopresis” means those spontaneous 
daily excretions of children which have to be under- 
stood as being of psychological and not of organic 
origin. Change aca nvironment, psychiatric inter- 
views and other forms of reeducation were success- 
fully used to free children from ‘“‘Enkopresis.”— 


E. Barschak. 
526. Bowman, Karl M., Alexander, Hine, 


C. H., Macklin, E. A., Crook, G. H., Burbridge, N., 
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& Hanson, Karl. (U. California, San Francisco.) 
A clinical evaluation of tetraethylthiuram de 
(antabuse) in the treatment of problem ers. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 832-838.—Antabuse 
was administered to 100 problem drinkers. Physiol- 
ogical and psychological reactions were observed. 
There is little evidence to indicate that the treatment 
will bring about a permanent cure so that Antabuse 
may be discontinued after 6 months of ingestion of 
the drug when given as outlined. Psychotic and 
other reactions may occur while the patient is under 
Antabuse medications.— F. W. Snyder. 

527. Cohn, Ruth C. Masturbation and love. 
Complex, 1952, No. 7, 32—41.—Since everyone has 
been affected by masturbation taboos in our culture, 
it is impossible to assess the effects of these influences. 
Guilt feelings interfere with one’s self-acceptance, 
hence if self-acceptance (self-love) were complete, 
masturbation would not differ from other forms of 
sexual experience. A person fully satisfied in 
masturbation would also be fully satisfied in inter- 
course. Thus, it is the emotional directedness of the 
person which decides his sexual adjustment.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

528. Deniker, P., & Jean, P., Le controle de 
l’alccolisme par l’état. (State control of alcoholism.) 
Hygiene mentale 1952, No. 1, 1-11.—Hospital ad- 
missions and deaths due to chronic alcoholism have 
risen sharply in France between 1944-1948; in 1950, 
25% of male admissions to mental hospitals were 
classified as alcoholic psychosis. Three types of con- 
trol measures taken by other European countries 
against alcoholism are discussed: 1) heavy taxation 
of alcoholic beverages. 2) Government moncpolies 
on the production and sale of such beverages. 3) 
Semi-official supervision of the consumer by temper- 
ance societies.—M. L. Simmel. 

529. Deshaies, Gabriel. Les doctrines du suicide. 
(Theories of suicide.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, 
No. 1, 41-54.—There are a number of different types 
of suicide theory: psychological, sociological, psy- 
chiatric, ethical, aesthetical, metaphysical. Ex- 
amples of each type of theory are given. Far from 
being opposed to each other, these theories comple- 
ment each other. However the psychological type 
of theory should have priority because it is more 
comprehensive than any other type. The possibility 
of an organic factor cannot be ruled out. Suicide is 
a very complex act.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

530. Fitz Herbert, Joan. Some further observa- 
tions on head- and allied behaviour. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 330-333.—Headbanging as a 
means of self comfort seems to occur in certain chil- 
dren who are too abruptly weaned or deprived of 
mother’s attention at weaning time.— W. L. Wilkins. 

531. Hesnard, A. Le “complex d’Oedipe” n’est 
pas un complexe. (The “Oedipus complex” is not a 
complex.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 241-255.—The key to the 
Oedipus complex lies in the biological and psychical 
dependence of the child; its manifestation is shown 
in the identification process. The Oedipus complex 
is more than a complex, it is a “dialectic process 
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more fundamental and structural than a simple 
combination of psychic forces." —G. Besnard. 


532. Peter Hobart. (Boston U. Sch. Med., 
Boston, Mass.) Amphetamine and addiction. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1952, 115, 406-432.—Seven cases 
of chronic usage of amphetamine as reported by other 
authors are analyzed along with 7 additional cases, 
4 of which were studied in detail. It is concluded 
that, broadly speaking, addiction to this drug does 
occur though rarely and in a benign fashion. Other 
psychological effects are considered.— N. H. Pronko. 


533. Kris, Ernst. Some comments and observa- 
tions on early autoerotic activities. In Eissler, Ruth 
S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 27: 
260), 95-116.—The psychoanalytic approach to 
early autoerotic activities relates them to overlapping 
aspects of the problem of growth and maturation. 
Originally the mouth region mainly served the pur- 
pose of tension discharge, and gradual emancipation 
from the mouth may be supposed to initiate prog- 
ressing redistribution of psychic energy. Transfer 
of general affect to the genital zone is complex and 
may come about by direct contact or as a con- 
sequence of general bodily closeness. Within each 
phase of maturation the distribution of activity and 
passivity may fluctuate. Autoerotic self stimulation 
appears to arrive in part as a substitute for the 
stimulation by the mother. Autoerotic activities 
have a function as part and instigator of child de- 
velopment, but also may act as an impediment. 
49-item bibliography.—Z. Johnson. 


534. Levine, Milton I. Pediatric observations on 
masturbation in children. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, 
The psychoanalytic study of the child (see 27: 260), 
117-124.—Fingering of the genital may occasionally 
be observed in the child between five and six months 
of age and ‘‘a few infants start real genital masturba- 
ation by raising the body just lightly and moving it 
back and forth so that the pubic region and the 
genital receive slight direct contact.” Rhythmical 
rocking is pleasurable and after six months of age 
purposive fingering of genitals begins to occur with 
greater frequency. Typical orgasm may rise prior 
to the age of three years. Older children develop 
characteristic masturbatory patterns in response to 
various emotional stimuli. Physical damage is rare 
but guilt may be difficult to handle and fantasies 
while masturbating may be of importance.— 
V. Johnson. 


535. Lippman, Caro W. Hallucinations in mi- 
graine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 856-858.— 
This article describes 2 hitherto unrecorded varieties 
of hallucinations that occur in migraine.—F. W. 
Snyder. 


536. Mannoni, Maud. Contribution a l’étude du 
problemé de l’agressivité chez le garcgon. Analyse 
d’un cas. (Contribution to the study of the problem 
of aggressiveness in the young boy. A case history). 
Psyché, 1952, 7, 187-203.—The case of a boy, age 
eleven, who, following severe hardships during World 


War II has become very aggressive and slow in school. 
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The results of 30 sessions of psychotherapy are out- 
lined.—G. Besnard. 

537. Mannoni, Maud. Contribution 4 étude du 
probléme de l’agressivité chex le Analyze 
d’un cas. (Contribution to the study of the problem 
of aggressiveness in the young boy. A case history.) 
Psyché, 1952, '7, 303-305.—(See 27: 536.) The case 
of a boy, age eleven, who, following severe hardship 
during World War II has become very aggressive and 
slow in school. Psychotherapy, partly based on an 
analysis of the boy’s dreams results in a complete 
recovery. The conclusions are that ‘‘aggressiveness 
must be considered as a dynamic element which may 
or may not help the individual’s mental growth.’’— 
G. Besnard. 


538. Morgenthaler, F. Pére et fils; histoire 
d’un cas clinique. (Father and son; a clinical case 
history.) Psyché, 1952 7, 204-215.—Case history 
of the psychotherapy of a 22 year old man from a 
middle class family whose father drank to excess.— 
G. Besnard. 


539. Morgenthaler, F. Pere et fils. Histoire 
d’un cas clinique. (Father and son. A clinical case 
history.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 297-302.—(See 27: 538) 
a continuation of the case history of the psycho- 
therapy of a 22 year old man from a middle class 
family.—G. Besnard. 


540. Negri, Vitali. Your complexes and you. 
Los Angeles: American Book Institute, 1952. ix, 
299 p.—The introductory chapter is meant as a 
guide to the complexes discussed in the remaining 
chapters (14) of the book. Among the complexes 
considered are the following; the psyche, narcissus, 
oedipus, electra, inferiority, guilt, and castration. 
The author also isolates and names the Faust, Can- 
daules, Echo, Eroto, Midas and Radical complexes 
“as new to the profession as to the layman.”” The 
origin or development and adjustment of these com- 
plexes is discussed.— N. H. Pronko. 


541. Putnam, Marian C., Rank, Beata, & Kaplan, 
Samuel. Notes on John I. A case of primal de- 
pression in an infant. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The 
psychoanalytic study of the child (see 27: 260), 38-58. 
—The psychoanalytically oriented James Jackson 
Putnam Children’s Center presents the case of 
John I., a three-and-a-half year old boy. There was 
chronic mild depression and a kind of primal agitated 
depression in which “‘even more extensive regressive 
withdrawal of the libido from the subject into the 
ego became imperative.”” This primal depression 
and its regression is the decisive turning point in the 
arrest of emotional and social development with this 
child.—V. Johnson. 


542. Reich, Annie. The discussion of 1912 on 
masturbation and our present-day views. In 
Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psychoanalytic study of 
the child (see 27: 260), 80-94.—A discussion about 
masturbation is almost identical with sexuality. 
Comparing the 1912 discussion with the present day 
point of view: “ego psychology had not yet 


been introduced into analysis, the oedipus complex 
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had just been accepted as a universal human fate, 
and the role of castration anxiety as the core of neu- 
rotic anxiety was not yet fully understood.” Freud 
originally regarded masturbation as an incomplete 
sexual discharge causing physiological damage and 
leading to neurasthenia. Wrong psychic patterns 
are established and there is a fixation of infantile 
sexual aim creating the disposition to neurosis. 
The 1928 discussion was involved with release of 
masturbatory guilt. A less superficial attitude to- 
wards the problem is urged with an emphasis on 
studying the real emotional dynamics.—V. Johnson. 

543. Rose, Louis. (St. Batholomew’s Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) A modern review of the suicide problem. 
Med. Pr., 1952, 114, 40-43.—A brief summary of 
psychiatric thought on the nature, motivation, and 
types of suicide is given.— F. C. Sumner. 

544. Saul, Leon J. A note on exhibitionism and 
scoptophilia. Psychoanal. Quart., 1952, 21, 224- 
226.—". . . the interrelationships between exhibi- 
tionism and scoptophilia often result from the pro- 
jection of one or the other; that looking, as a step 
toward satisfaction, can not only be erotized, but 
can have various erotic and nonerotic ‘contents’, and 
that both impulses, especially being seen, are of 
great importance in relation to the superego and self- 
observation and hence are important for therapy. 
The perversion is only a special sexual instance of 
exhibitionism and scoptophilia, the psychology of 
which is much broader.”— N. H. Pronko. 

545. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Tentatives, 
chantages et vélleités de suicide chez les jeunes. 
(Attempts, simulations and obsessions of suicide in 
the young.) Crianga portug., 1951, 10, 171-195.— 
Suicide is rarely found among the young. French 
statistics from 1925 to 1930 indicate that only 86 
males and 31 females in the age range 10-14 com- 
mitted suicide, while 768 males and 502 females com- 
mitted suicide in the age range 15-19. The present 
study concerns 36 subjects (27 females and 11 males) 
aged 7-19 who attempted (25 cases), simulated (7 
cases), or who were obsessed by ideas of suicide 
(6 cases). The majority were normal intellectually 
on the Binet-Simon test. Many were from broken 
homes. Among the emotional problems were; rebel- 
lion against parents, protests against restraint of 
liberty, fear of punishment following anti-social 
actions. Six figure drawings and the analysis of 18 
Rorschachs are included. English Summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

546. Schneider, Kurt. Uber den Wahn. (Con- 
cerning delusion). Stuttgart: Georg Thieme Verlag, 


1952. 48 p. This booklet consists of the article 
“Delirio” written for the Enciclopedia Medica 
Italiana. Delusion, which the author, in association 


with Hagen, Neisser, and Jaspers, regards as some- 
thing experienced by an individual, is asserted to 
comprise almost all of psychiatry. Following a 
section devoted to refining the conception of delusion 
just mentioned, there is an enumeration of the clini- 
cal situations in which it is found—for example, 
alcoholism, cyclothymia, schizophrenia. Develop- 
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ment of insight suggested as the sovereign remedy.— 
J. R. Kantor. 


547. Stekel, Wilhelm. L’homme impuissant. 
(The impotent male.) Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 
500 p.—This was translated from the German “Die 
Impotens des Mannes.” The chapter titles are: 
Man and woman; Sexuality and choice of occupation; 
Physiology of sex; Male potency; Masturbation and 
potency; Unconscious love and hate; Asceticism, 
hypochondria, and unusual family attachments; two 
chapters on Impotence and marriage; Impotence and 
religion; Neuroticism in terms of historical epochs; 
Psychology of premature orgasm; Paralyzing im- 
potence; two chapters on Male Orgasm difficulties; 
War and impotence; Criminality and impotence; 
Summary and a look toward the Future.—R. W. 
Husband. 


548. Tausk, Victor. On masturbation. In Zissler, 
Ruth S, et al, The psychoanalytic study of the child 
(see 27: 260), 61-79.—The problem in masturbation 
is discussed in terms of its subject, origin, aim, and 
effect. Masturbation is representative of the sub- 
ject’s entire sexual attitude. Effects must be con- 
sidered in terms of the struggle to abstain from the 
physical activity, psychological affect, and social 
pressure. Masturbation may be symbolic of passiv- 
ity, helplessness, defiance, fear, submission, or other 
emotional syndromes.— V. Johnson. 


549. Toolan, James M., Zimmering, Paul, & 
Wortis, S. Bernard. (Bellevue Hosptial, New York.) 
Adolescent drug addiction. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1952, 
52, 72-74.—36 consecutive admissions of male 
adolescent heroin addicts to Bellevue Hospital, 34 
of Negro or Puerto Rican descent were studied. 
The group of adolescent addicts was compared with 
a control group of same age range, racial, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. The addicts were non-aggres- 
sive in their social behavior; gave an impression of 
social ease and grace; their object relationship save 
in case of an empathic one with their mothers was 
weak, superficial, tentative. The boys become with- 
drawn as the addiction progresses, renounce their 
friends, then social, scholastic and athletic interests. 
Reality contracts until limited eventually to the 
hypodermic needle. Psychometric testing revealed 
that the intellectual level of functioning of the 
addict group ranged from borderline to high average 
—F. C. Sumner. 


550. Trillat, E., & Ajuriaguerra, J. Crampe des 
ecrivains et troubles de l’ecriture: le mor a A 
chomoteur. (Writers’ cramp and writing disorders: 
the psychomotor problem.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1951, No. 4, 579-616.—The common trait of all 
writing disorders is disautomatization, or a regression 
to a voluntary activity, requiring conscious atten- 
tion, precision, and effort. Writers’ cramp has an 
additional characteristic: a paralyzing ambivalence. 
Patients of this kind want to write and do not; the 
more they want, the more they disautomatize them- 
selves and the less they can write. Both the emo- 
tional and the motor elements are important, at 
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times one, and at other times the other being the 
more dominant one.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


551. van Kreveln, D. Arn. Early infantile au- 
tism. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1952, 19, 91-97.—Kanner 
labels early autism schizophrenia. The author 
finds, however, not a regression but a retardation 
of emotional and intellectual development. It might 
better be classed among the oligophrenias or left 
unclassified until catamnestic studies have been 
published. French & English summaries.—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 


552. Whiles, W. H. The nervous or “highly- 
strung” child. Med. Pr., 1951, 113, 362-365.—The 
term “nervous” or “highly strung’”’ often used by 
parents is not a scientific or clinical concept. What 
is apparently meant by the term when applied by the 
parent to the child is over-excitable, tense and anxi- 
ous reactions either on the part of child or on the 
part of the mother about the child. At bottom the 
nervous child suffers anxiety which stems from feel- 
ings of inadequacy and guilt during the first three 
years of life with respect to his own feelings and im- 
pulsions and for which the parents are inadvertently 
responsible. Therapy consists in relieving the par- 
ents of groundless anxieties and fears, in modifying 
their expectations to square more with the child’s 
intellectual capacities or temperamental needs.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 77) 


Speech DISORDERS 


553. Diatkine, René. Le begaiement. (Stutter- 
ing.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 4., 525- 
544.—This is a survey of ideas on the origin, develop- 
ment and treatment of stuttering, based mainly on 
Pichon. The author examined 100 children, among 
whom there were 14 girls. Practically the same 
proportion of 6 males to 1 female among stutterers is 
reported throughout the world. Pichon distinguishes 
two types: one can express his thoughts directly in 
language and never stutters, while the other tends 
to visualize the thought content before verbalizing 
it; the stutterers belong to this type. People stutter 
because they have more to say than they have means 
of saying it.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

554. Freud, Esti D. Clinical language rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran: methods and results. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 107, 881-889.—A description of ex- 
periences of a speech therapist working with 100 
patients in an aphasia clinic established in the 
Newark Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. Cases are described under stuttering, falsetto 
voice in men, aphasia, and speech rehabilitation in 
the hard of hearing. A discussion by McKenzie W. 
Buck is appended.— F. W. Snyder. 

555. Hirsh, Ira J. (Cent. Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Pathology in speech communication. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1950, 22, 717-719.—Speech 
pathology is discussed under three general questions: 
(1) how intelligible are certain types of defective 
speech, (2) how intelligible is normal speech to per- 
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sons with defective hearing, and (3) how intelligible 
is the speech of individuals with defective hearing. 
In the discussion of these three questions, the author 
points up several problems in which clinical data 
seems inconsistent with general theory about the 
relation between speech intelligibility and its physi- 
cal dimensions.—J. J. Hirsh. 

556. Misch, A. Elektiver Mutismus im Kinde- 
salter. (Elective mutism in childhood.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1952, 19, 49-87.—Four cases of elective 
mutism are analyzed and related to Weber’s classi- 
fications into simple mutism, a reaction to traumatic 
situations, and the neurotic type. Elective and 
total mutism are steps in the development of a 
neurotic symptom. Hereditary factors, instinctual 
constitution, etc. should be given special considera- 
tion. 38 references. French and English summary. 
—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

557. Tramer, M., & Geiger-Marty, Olivia. Zur 
Frage der Beziehung von elektivem und totalem 
Mutismus des Kindesalters. (The relation of 
elective and total mutism in childhood.) V. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1952, 19, 88-91.—In a five year old girl of 
normal intelligence, there is no manifest mutism, 
but a predisposition thereto. Were elective mutism 
to appear on starting school, it would not have been 
preceded by total mutism. Early diagnosis is im- 
portant for prevention. French & English sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstract 396) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


558. Birkett, Nichol T. Some aspects of juvenile 
delinquency in the City of Aberdeen in 1948. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 70-71.—Abstract. 


559. Deutsch, Albert. Our rejected children, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1952. xxii, 292 p. $3.00.— 
Reprint from 1950 edition describing personal ob- 
servations of author on trips through numerous 
American institutions for juvenile delinquents. 
Eye-witness reports given on twenty institutions, 
outlining discrepancies between written policies and 
actual practice in “caring for’ juveniles. Both 
private and public institutions included, as well as 
interviews with private and state officials. Author's 
emphasis on need for psychological and psychiatric 
treatment provides keynote for book.—B. Sless. 

560. Durban, —, & Durban, —. La prostitution 
féminine &@ Toulouse. (Female prostitution in 
Toulouse.) Toulouse Méd., 1951, 52, 524-547.— 
From this study of the prostitutes of Toulouse the 
conclusion is that almost all the prostitutes come 
from broken homes, especially characterized by 
alcoholism and paternal instability. .It is certain 
that the lure for gain and desire for an easy carefree 
life are among the principal etiological factors of 
prostitution. In the emotional-sexual sphere two 
orders of facts of the highest importance are to be 
underscored as etiological: (1) emotional-sexual 
traumatisms, and (2) the pernicious action of pro- 
curers.— F, C. Sumner. 
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561. Gersten, Charles. Group therapy with in- 
stitutionalized juvenile delinquents. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 80, 35-64.—Two groups of boys matched 
for age and IQ were tested on the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Stanford Achievement Test, Maller’s Personality 
Questionnaire, staff ratings, and the Rorschach. 
One group participated in 20 weekly group therapy 
sessions; the other group did not. Following therapy 
the 2 groups were compared. In IQ, school achieve- 
ment, staff rating, and adjustment the therapy 
group surpassed the control group.—Z. Luria. 

562. Kinberg, Olof. La prison facteur crimino- 
géne. (The prison as a causative agent in crime.) 
Theoria, 1951, 17, 103-122.—Conditions in Swedish 
prisons are discussed and a number of conclusions 
are reached. The concept of retributive punishment 
should be abolished. A prison should be a place of 
treatment which should be administered by speci- 
ally trained persons.—K. F. Muensinger. 

563. Obernorf, C. P. Psychiatric incident at 
Stuttgart. J. Hillside Hosp., 1952, 1, 67-78.—For 
the American Army in Stuttgart, the author ex- 
amined a soldier who had murdered three German 
civilians without motivation after heavy drinking 
and a brawl. His diagnosis was ‘psychopathic per- 
sonality with a defensively paranoid trend,” and he 
suggested that the patient be ‘‘confined to a mental 
hospital for life." The recommendation was ac- 
cepted. The author further explores the problems 
of American soldiers in a German civilian society as 
well as society's elemental desire for revenge against 
criminals.—C. 7. Bever. 

564. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. (Tohoku U., Sendai.) 
Cooperative researches on the personality of juvenile 
delinquents. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1952, 13, 1-46. 
—The development of the delinquent personality is 
presented in these phases: personal social environ- 
ment of reformatory boys, dynamics of the social 
situation, intelligence, interests, emotional character- 
istics, character study by means of the Kraepelin- 
Uchida Addition Test, the Mueller-Lyer Illusion, 
and the TAT. Loss of parents, poverty, excessive 
fears and anxieties, and decreased image duration 
due to lack of attention are characteristics of the 
delinquent group. The intelligence level is higher 
than pre-war.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

565. Pollak, Otto J. (Comp.) Crime causation; 
selected bibliography of studies in the United States 
1939-1949. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1950. 53 p. $1.50.—708-item classified 
bibliography of research concerned with the etiology 
of crime. In addition, bibliographies and serials are 
listed. 

PsYCHOSES 


566. Bergeron, M., & Volmat, R. De la théra- 
peutique collective par lart dans les maladies 
mentales. (Group art therapy with mental pa- 
tients.) Encéphale 1952, 41, 143-211.—The history 
of various types of therapy utilizing artistic produc- 
tions of the patient is reviewed in the first section. 
In the second part the contributions to an exhibit of 
works of art of mental patients are described. 17 
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countries and more than 45 individual collections 
were represented. In the third part the authors 
describe the development of group art therapy of 
Villejuif Hospital. A group of 11 patients spontane- 
ously and without external impetus initiated art 
therapy at this hospital. Finally there is a discus- 
sion of difficulties and benefits to be derived from 
such a program. 16l-item bibliography.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

567. Dérken, Herbert, & Kral, V. Adalbert. 
(Verdun Protestant Hospital, Montreal, Quebec.) 
Psychological investigation of senile dementia. 
Geriatrics, 1951, 6, 151-163.—Senile dementia in 35 
committed patients was studied using the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale and the Rorschach 
test. Reults were “. . . compared with the findings 
on mental defectives, cases of organic brain damage 
and normal people of old age as reported in the litera- 
ture with striking differences revealed, particularly 
in comparison with the latter group.”” 27 references. 


—G. L. Grace. 

568. Eickhoff, Louise F. W. (U. Leeds, Leeds, 
Engl.) The aetiology of schizophrenia in childhood. 
J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 229-234.—Schizophrenia in 
childhood is an arrest of abstracting ability and emo- 
tional maturity at an infant level, this being depend- 
ent upon a defect in the acquisition of general sensa- 
tion because of a neurological defect of touch, pain, 
temperature, and vibration senses, leading to delay 
in the formation of the body image.—W. L. Wilkins. 

569. Fraisse,P. (Sorbonne, Paris.) Les conduites 
temporelles et leurs dissociations pathologiques. 
(Time relationships and their pathological disinte- 
grations.) Encéphale 1952, 41, 122-142.—Tests of 
perception of successiveness and simultaneity be- 
tween 2 stimuli, of reproduction of empty and filled 
time intervals, of reproduction of a rhythmic 
structures, of localization in time, and of the manipu- 
lation of temporal relationships, were conducted on 
3 groups of patients: 13 psychotics, 12 patients with 
organic psychoses, and 11 aphasics. Different types 
of factors seem to be responsible for the differences 
in successes and failures of the three groups. The 
perception of simultaneity appears to be the most 
difficult for all patients with organic symptomatology 
in whom the perception of successiveness of 2 
stimuli is almost always maintained. The patients 
with functional psychoses appear to have greatest 
difficulty in perceiving and reproducing a short 
interval of non-filled time.—M. L. Simmel. 

570. Guilmot, P. Contribution entale 

éliminaire a l’étude pathogénique de la catatonie 

umaine. (A preliminary experimental contribution 
to the pathogenic study of human catatonia.) Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1952, 52, 81-101.—Bile from 
normal and schizophrenic human subjects was in- 
jected into mice and cats. While bile of both groups 
affected the animals, there was a differential effect 
between the two groups. Bile from catatonic pa- 
tients was toxic for some animals and in general modi- 
fied the animal’s behavior even to the extent of 
producing catalepsy.— F. C. Sumner. 
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571. Gurvitz, Milton S., & Miller, Joseph S. A. 
(Adelphi Coll., N. Y.) Some theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of the diagnosis of early and latent 
schizophrenia by means of psychological testing. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psycho- 
logical tests to psychiatry (see 27: 427), 189-207.— 
Wechsler, Rorschach, and other tests can give 
qualitative as well as quantitative clues to diagnosis 
and to therapeutic potential—W. L. Wilkins. 


572. Hall, K. R. L. (Bristol Mental Hosp., 
Bristol, Eng.) Conceptual impairment in depressive 
and organic patients of the pre-senile age group. J. 
ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 256-264.—70 patients, ages 
41-65, tested with Wechsler Bellevue and four con- 
ceptual tests, showed that verbal-performance or 
hold-don’t hold discrepancies are unreliable in dif- 
ferentiating, while the conceptual tests, vocabulary 
quality, sorting, W-B Similarities scored both plus 
and minus, and picture conception, clearly distin- 
guish the groups.—W. L. Wilkins. 


573. Heimann, Paula. Preliminary notes on some 
defence mechanisms in paranoid states. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 208-213.—Analyses of 
paranoid patients are considered from the point of 
view of revealing the defense mechanisms involved. 
The paranoid type of introjection establishes an 
internal object which the subject treats as sadistic- 
ally as he would the original object in the outer 
world. This is made possible by the splitting of 
that part of the ego which becomes identified with 
the introjected object. The sadistic gratifications 
so obtained by the ego represent an intra-psychic 
deflection of the death instinct. This interpretation 
is related to the theoretical framework of Melanie 


Klein.— N. H. Pronko. 

574. Hetherington, Ralph. (Crichton Royal, Dum- 
fries, Scotland.) Psychological changes due to 
E.C.T. as measured by a battery of tests given re- 
peatedly. J. ment. Sci., 1952, 98, 334-341.—Com- 
parison of 10 depressed patients with controls on 
tests stressing efficiency showed that treatment pro- 
duced two effects somewhat opposite, an increase in 
rate of motor response and a decrease in rate of ac- 
curate mental work.—W. L. Wilkins. 

575. Hiatt, Howard H. (New York Hospital, 
N. Y.), Rothwell, Walter S., & Horwitt, M. K., 
pe me produced by ACTH in patients with 

hrenia. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1952, 

-708.—The hypoadrenocorticism assumed by 
poo ag as characteristic of chronic schizophrenia and 
hence treatable by cortisone is re-explored by making 
eosinophil counts in each of 30 male schizophrenics 
(mean duration of illness, 11 years) before and 4 
hours after intramuscular injections of 25 mg. of 
ACTH. This procedure was repeated 1 year after 
all patients had been on a low protein diet. Results 
are reported as consistent in 25 subjects with a 
normal eosinopenic response to ACTH.—L. A. 


Pennington. 
576. Janiger, Oscar. (800 S. Berendo St., Los 
of childhood. J. Amer. 


Angeles, Calif.) 
osteop. Ass., 1950, 5—20.—Severe psychoses are 
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rare in childhood. Those that do occur are con- 
veniently divided into 3 main etiological categories: 
(1) related to structural damage to the C.N.S.; (2) 
psychoses related to other somatic illness; (3) psy- 
choses in which the major cause is as yet undeter- 
mined and which are consequently termed functional. 
The more commonly encountered varieties of these 
categories of childhood psychoses are discussed: 
juvenile general paresis; chorea insaniens; transient 
delirious states; psychotic reactions due to over- 
medication with various drugs; idiopathic epileptic 
states; schizophrenia; dementia praecocissima or 
dementia infantilis. Manic-depressive psychsis is 
never seen in childhood.— F. C. Sumner. 

577. Johnson, Olof, & Ehrenberg, Ruth. (Boston 
(Mass.) State Hosp.) A correlation of lobotomy re- 
sults with basic reaction types. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 817-824.—The hypothesis is tested that 
the type and degree of mental illness demonstrates 
clear-cut and significant relationship to the degree 
and rate of social and clinical improvements follow- 
ing lobotomy. A study of 80 patients receiving such 
treatment substantiated the hypothesis.— N .H. 
Pronko. 

578. Kline, Nathan S. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Worcester, Mass.) Synopsis of Eugen Bleuler’s 
Dementia praecox or the group of schizophrenias. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1952. 
p.57. $1.25.—Thisis a student's outline of Bleuler'’s 
monograph.— N. H. Pronko. 


579. Krueger, Erich G. (V. A. Hosp., Bronx, 


N. Y.), & Wayne, Henriette Loewenberg. Clinical 
and electroencephalographic effects of prefrontal 


lobotomy and topectomy in chronic psychoses. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1952, 67, 
661-671.—Study of 105 chronic psychotics (104 
with schizophrenic diagnoses) indicates that the rate 
of clinical improvement following topectomy is con- 
siderably below that following lobotomy, ‘‘moderate”’ 
improvement being noted in 16% and 58% of the 2 
groups. Lobotomies carried out on 7 patients fol- 
lowing “‘ineffectual’”’ topectomies were accompanied 
by marked to moderate improvement. Preopera- 
tively only 15 cases exhibited abnormal brain wave 
tracings; postoperatively the topectomy group 
(19 cases) showed less severe defects in their trac- 
ings than did the lobotomy group (62 cases) even 
though 30% of the latter and 42% of the former 
developed grand mal seizures up to 12 months after 
operation.— L. A. Pennington. 

580. Meadow, Arnold, & Funkenstein, Daniel H. 
The relationship of abstract thinking to the auto- 
nomic nervous system in schizophrenia. In Hoch, 
P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological tests to 
psychiatry, (see 27: 427), 131-149.—Relatively 
marked impairment in abstract thinking is paralleled 
in 58 schizophrenics by a specific type of autonomic 
reaction involving a marked rise in systolic blood 
pressure after .05 mg. of epinephrine chloride in .5 
cc of water intravenously and a slight fall in pressure 
after 10 mg. mecholyl intramuscularly with early 
rise above pre-injection level and failure to return to 
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pre-injection level within 25 minutes—amounting to 
temporary failure to establish homeostasis. Three 
types of schizophrenia are postulated. 21 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

581. Moran, L. J., Moran, F. A., & Blake, R. R. 
An investigation of the vocab performance of 
schizophrenics: I. titative level. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1952, 80, 97-105.—The vocabulary per- 
formance of 33 females and 40 male matched pairs of 
normal and schizophrenic subjects were compared. 
Mean vocabulary raw score of male schizophrenics 
was 3.9 points lower than that of the normal male 
subjects. Female schizophrenics averaged 5.5 
points below the mean score of the female normals. 
The author concludes that vocabulary is either not 
resistant to deterioration or the groups differed in 
vocabulary level initially. —Z. Luria. 

582. Moran, L. J., Moran, F. A., & Blake, R. R. 
An investigation of the vocabulary performance of 
schizophrenics: II. Conceptual level of definitions. 
J. genet Psychol., 1952, 80, 107-132.—“A comparison 
of the ‘quality’ scores of the schizophrenics with 
those of the normals, at various age, educational, and 
raw score levels, revealed that the conceptual level 
of the definitions given by schizophrenics was not 
essentially different from that of the normals with 
whom they were matched.”’ The results are discussed 
as failing to support the Yacorzynski hypothesis.— 
Z. Luria. 


583. Osmond, Humphry, & Symthies, John. 
(National Hosp., Queen Square, London, Eng.) 
Schizophrenia: a new approach. J. ment. Sct., 


1952, 98, 309-315.—As it is possible to produce the 
symptoms of schizophrenia with mescaline, it is sug- 
gested that the disease is due to a specific disorder of 
the adrenals in which a failure of metabolism occurs 
and a mescaline-like compound produced, with the 
effects in sensation, feeling, and thought depending 
on age of onset, rate at which the substance is pro- 
duced, the patient’s previous personality, and the 
cultural setting in which the illness occurs.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

584. Paz Otero, Gerardo. Esquizofrenia arti- 
ficial, o el experimento Mindszenty. (Artificial 
schizophrenia, or the Mindszenty experiment.) 
Rev. Med. leg. Colombia, Bogotd, 1950, 11 (59-60), 
77-80.—Endotoxic theory (lactic acid, and histamine 
in overfatigue) of schizophrenic states and experi- 
mental studies of the effect of mescaline in producing 
a schizophrenic-like fragmentation of the personality 
in subjects already prepared with a toxemic state of 
brain lead the author to account for the schizo- 
phrenic-like behavior of Cardinal Mindszenty at his 
trial along similar lines.— F. C. Sumner. 

585. Pinkerton, Philip, & Kelly, Joseph. (Crich- 
ton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) An attempted cor- 
relation between clinical and psychometric findings 
in senile-arteriosclerotic dementia. J. ment. Sct., 
1952, 98, 244-255.—Special testing techniques with 
the Progressive Matrices were used for 40 patients 
age 65 and over and related to assessment of emo- 
tional reaction of the patient to his deterioration. 
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Efficiency of the patient depends not only upon ab- 
stracting ability but also upon emotional reaction to 
the loss of such ability. —W. L. Wilkins. 

586. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A., & Lewis, Nolan 
D. C. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New 
York.) An experimental criterion for the prognosti- 
cation of the status of schizophrenics after a three- 
year-interval based on Rorschach data. In Hoch, 
P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of psychological tests to 
psychiatry (see 27: 427), 51-72.—Study and followup 
with reexamination after a period of 3 to 15 years of 
100 patients revealed 15 distinguishing signs which 
are described and discussed. Schizophrenics who 
function noticeably below their potential level and 
who are inefficient, inaccurate, and poorly controlled 
on the Rorschach are more likely to improve, either 
spontaneously or through treatment, than those who 
show little difference between actual and potential 
functioning. 20 references. Joseph Zubin, in dis- 
cussion, points out that this study is hysterognostic. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

587. Rey-Ardid, Ramon. “Transfusion-pumping”’ 
du liquide cephalo rechidien chez les schizophrenes. 
(Transfusion-pumping of the cerebrospinal fluid in 
schizophrenics.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1951, No. 
4, 557-565.—This new treatment method for schizo- 
phrenia, tried for the first time in 1949 at Saragossa 
(Spain), consists in extracting by a lumbar puncture, 
10 to 20 c.c. of cerebrospinal fluid and in reinjecting 
it by the same syringe used to extract it. Speransky 
used this technique earlier with cases of rheumatoid 
arthritis. If the patient is agitated, negativistic, or 
fearful, the treatment can be applied during the 
comatose period following electroshock or after an 
intravenous injection of sodium penthotal. Six to 
eight pumpings suffice. Results with 93 schizo- 
phrenics, both acute and chronic, were good. The 
technique is safe (no mortality) and inexpensive.— 
Z. A. Piotrowski. 

588. Rosenfeld, Herbert. Notes on the psycho- 
analysis of the super-ego conflict of an acute schizo- 
phrenic patient. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 
111-131.—Details of the psychoanalysis of one acute 
catatonic patient are presented in order to throw 
light on the structure of the schizophrenic superego 
and on its relation to schizophrenic ego disturb- 
ances. Methods of approach to acute schizophrenic 
patients are also discussed. 29 references.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

589. Smykal, A., & Wilson, M.O. (U. Oklahoma, 
Norman.) Wechsler-Bellevue subtest score changes 
resulting from electric convulsive therapy. Proc. 
Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 148-149.—The subjects 
were 32 female patients classified as catatonics and 
hebephrenics. Form I of the W-B was administered 
prior to electroshock and after the fifth and the 
tenth shocks. Although the group was small, the 
IQ’s, after the fifth and tenth shocks approached 
the normal distribution much more closely than be- 
fore the shocks wereintroduced. Subtestscatterpat- 
terns approached very closely the forms predicted 
for schizophrenics by Rappaport.—M. O. Wilson. 
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590. Stepner, A. Lester. Borderline case pre- 
senting paranoid and obsessive features. J. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1952, 1, 103-121.—Case of a 34 year old, 
single, white male attorney of Jewish parentage was 

resented and discussed at the Clinical Conference at 
illside Hospital on February 4, 1951.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstract 81) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


591. Alexander, Leo (Boston ( Mass.) State Hosp.), 
& Ax, Albert F. Rorschach studies in combat flying 
personnel. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Relation of 
psychological tests to psychiatry (see 27: 427), 219- 
243.—Analysis of Rorschach records of 276 patients 
and 106 controls reveals 39 signs distinguishing the 
two groups. Rorschach changes in patients seem in 
agreement with traumatic-neurosis theory and it is 
concluded that a large proportion of traumatic 
neuroses are psychopathologically and psycho- 
dynamically depressions rather than neuroses.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

592. Brenner, Charles. A case of childhood hal- 
lucinosis. In Eissler, Ruth S., et al, The psycho- 
analytic study of the child. (See 27: 260), 235-243. 
—A report is presented based on the observation 
made by a mother of the onset of a neurosis of her 
daughter at the age of three-and-a-half years. Hal- 
lucinosis appeared with dramatic suddenness after 
the child had been told about insemination by her 
sister. It appeared that the child was frightened by 
her own intense wish to be impregnated by her 
father when she discovered that this would necessi- 
tate the act of vaginal penetration. It is suggested 
that the prospect of narcissistic injury terrified her 
and made her ill, probably being connected with 
certain earlier experiences around anal function in- 
cluding the insertion of suppositories and the painful 
distention of the anal sphincter—V. Johnson. 


593. Darling, C. Douglas. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The ement of anxiety: a case study. 
Pastoral Psychol. 1952, 2, 18-22.—A university stu- 
dent came to a physician with symptoms of racing 
heart, sweating, shivering, shaking, and fear of death. 
After careful examination the physician referred him 
to a psychiatrist who saw him for three months with 
no remission of symptoms, until the family disclosed 
a car accident in which a child had accidentally been 
killed in spite of his utmost effort to save him. The 
student was suffering from acute feelings of guilt so 
repressed he was unable to recall or speak of the 
accident. The co-operation of pastor and psychia- 
trist as well as of the family will be essential to the 
management of such anxiety.—P. E. Johnson. 

594. Gilbert, Martin. Névrose familiale et név- 
rose de groupe. (Family neurosis and group neuro- 
sis.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 216-218.—Neurotic children 
of neurotic parents are often cured by the psycho- 
therapy of their parents; group psychotherapy can 
operate the same way.—G. Besnard. 

595. Hall, K. R. L., & Crookes, T. G. (Bristol 
Mental Hosp., Bristol, Eng.) Studies in learning 
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impairment. II. Psychoneurotic patients. J. ment. 
Sct., 1952, 98, 273-279.—On the learning tasks (see 
26: 2892) anxiety cases are close to normal controls 
but spoil performance by failing to sustain effort. 
Depressives are inferior to normals consistently. 
Obsessives, although brighter than the other groups, 
have difficulty shifting set on problems. Hysterics 
are poorest on vocabulary but better on some other 
tasks. ‘ices Wilkins. 
“4 vlev: Eksperimental’nyi nevroz 
svobodnoi “dvigatel’nol defatel’nosti sobaki. 
Pe cpariehanten neurosis associated with free motor 
activity in the dog.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1951, 
1, 840-858.—Experimental neuroses, developed in 
the course of experimenting with conditioned reflexes, 
are procured not only under conditions of immobili- 
zation on the experimental stand, but also in cases 
of free motor activity. The arisal of extreme [zapre- 
del’noe ] inhibition can facilitate the development of 
differential inhibition.—J. D. London. 


597. Liber, B. (69 West 95th St., New York.) 
Elusive mental cases: neurosis hysteria, neurasthe- 
nia. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1952, 52, 1019-1022.—5 
cases of neuroses are presented illustrative of hys- 
teria, neurasthenia, anxiety-neurosis.— F. C. Sumner. 

598. Morgenthaler, Fritz. Mischneurose und 
psychosomatische Krankheit. (Mixed neuroses and 
psychosomatic disease.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1952, 11, 33-45.—It can sometimes be ob- 
served that major components of neuroses are being 
developed side by side so that different neurotic 
mechanisms get into action at the same time. Pa- 
tients who exhibit such double neuroses are expe- 
cially prone to psychosomatic disease. The case of a 
36 year old woman is discussed with a severe psycho- 
somatic disease. An initial repression proved to be 
insufficient and was followed by still another re- 
pression. French & English summaries.—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 

599. Sandford, Beryl. An obsessional man’s need 
to be “kept.” Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1952, 33, 144- 
152.—A patient suffering from practically every 
known neurotic ailment was psychoanalyzed during 
which it was shown that he could work but not for 
money. His need to be “kept” is traced to early 
infantile experiences and interpreted within Melanie 
Klein’s framework.— N. H. Pronko. 

600. Stekel, W. Conditions of nervous anxiety 
and their treatment. New York: Liveright, 1950. 
xx, 435 p. $4.95.—Fear is an unpleasant emotion 
with a logical basis serving the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation; anxiety is also an expression of self-preser- 
vation but is the product of repression. Anxiety is 
the reaction against the death instinct engendered by 
the suppression of the sex or self-preservative in- 
stinct. Anxiety, like all psychic diseases, can only 
be cured by psychic treatment. The psychothera- 
peutic method is as old as human history. The 
modern analytic movement, founded by Freud, is 
the best means for the treatment of nervous anxiety 
which is greater in our modern and abnormal civiliza- 
tion.— R. J. Corsini. 
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601. Stengel, E. (U. London, Eng.) The diag- 
nosis and treatment of obsessional states. Med. Pr., 
1951, 113, 134-136.—In obsessional (obsessive- 
compulsive) neurosis thought-contents or ritualistic 
acts are persistent mental preoccupations, sup- 
pressed by the patient with difficulty. The symp- 
toms are associated with a fairly common personality 
type characterized by orderliness, perfectionism, 
rigidity in behavior and outlook, overconscientious- 
ness, pertinacity. Psychoanalytic study of obses- 
sional neurotics reveals abnormally strong instinctual 
drives especially in relation to act of defecation and 
to aggressive tendencies, and the obsessional symp- 
tom as a mechanism of defense against these primi- 
tive tendencies. Treatment by psychoanalysis and 
leucotomy are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


602. Thompson, Florence Breslin. Predicting 
the adjustment of psychoneurotic veterans. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1951, 22, 1-25.—Records of 40 
psychoneurotic veterans were studied to select the 
factors related to their continued disabilities. 
Those who had been in the service longest prior to 
their disabilities had the best adjusted pre-service 
case histories. While this group remained generally 
better adjusted than the others in the post-service 
period, it failed to reach its old adjustment level by 
a wider margin than was the case for the others. 
It is concluded that those who underwent the most 
stress before succumbing to the war’s stresses were 
left with the most psychological scars.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstract 473) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 
603. Barbee, Jeanne N., & Sumner, F. C. 
(Howard U., Washington, D. C.) Psychological 


aspects of vitiligo in Negroes. J. soc. Psychol., 1951, 
34, 125-138.—Case studies show that ‘‘the outbreak 
of ‘vitiligo [cutaneous achromia ] in each Negro sub- 
just was followed immediately by emotional stress 
and strain. Inferiority-feeling was evident in every 
instance. Aggressiveness, shame, seclusion, resent- 
fulness, and compensatory acts were indications of 
self-recognized inferiority.” The following factors 
appeared to be of importance in determining the ad- 
justment that was made: the psychobiologic factors 
in the formation of the personality make-up; the 
parts of the body involved; the age at which symp- 
toms first appeared; the nature of the onset of symp- 
toms; the length of time the symptoms have been 
present; and the course of the disease, whether con- 
stant, slowly progressive, rapidly progressive, or 
variable.—J. C. Franklin. 


604. Bernstein, Solon S. Psychosomatic aspects 
of convalescence. J. Mi. Sinai Hosp., 1951, 18, 
17-23.—The psychogenesis of the conscious wish 
of many patients to remain ill is analyzed. Physi- 
cians should be constantly alert to the signs of this 
trend as their early recognition and treatment may 
prevent permanent semi-invalidism. One should 
combat infantile dependent behavior on the part of 
the patient by encouraging to independence and 
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self-reliance, early ambulation and rapid, if circum- 
spect, reduction in restrictive activities—F. C. 
Sumner. 

605. Canton, Alfred T. A handbook of psycho- 
somatic medicine; with cular reference to 
intestinal disorders. New York: Julian Press, 1951. 
xvii, 302 $5.00.—The concept of psychosomatic 
medicine is investigated with emphasis on the multi- 
ple causation of illness. Concentrating on the emo- 
tional factors the author then develops a form of 
psychotherapy for psychosomatic illnesses ‘‘applied 
readily by any physician.” The treatment aims “‘to 
reach the silent level” of thalamic emotion with the 
technique of ‘guided association analysis”; catharsis 
and abreaction are stimulated with key words. A 
technique based on Korzybski’s general semantics 
is also advocated for the re-education of patients. 
In the second part the psychopathology of the 
gastro-intestinal tract is presented.—C. T. Bever. 


606. Gross, Desiderio. Aspectos psicosomAticos 
del método subjetivo de médicién de la presién 
arterial. (Psychosomatic aspects of the subjective 
method of measuring arterial pressure.) Prensa méd. 
argent., 1952, 39, 7-13.—A comparison of subjective 
and objective methods of measuring arterial pressure 
is made. The variability of arterial pressure when 
pressure is measured by the subjective method, i.e., 
when subject’s attention is directed to his blood 
pressure by requiring him to indicate when he feels 
the pressure, is attributed to psychic factors.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

607. Miles, Henry H. W., & Cobb, Stanley. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) Neurocircula- 
tory asthenia, anxiety and neurosis. New England 
J. Med., 195i, 245, 711-719.—Criticism is directed 
against identification of neurocirculatory asthenia 
with anxiety neurosis and psychoneurosis. The 
author sees a physiogenesis of neurocirculatory 
asthenia, The necessity of differentiating NCA 
from anxiety neurosis is stressed particularly as the 
etiologies of the two ailments differ although their 
symptoms resemble.— F. C. Sumner. 


608. Osmun, Paul. (U. Washington Med. Sch., 
Seattle.) Are you sure you have a cold? Amer. J. 
Nurs., 1952, 52, 168-169.—Emotional and psycho- 
logical factors that may precipitate a cold are dis- 
cussed in detail. The author states that those well- 
known symptoms may be due to almost anything, 
mental as well as physical, and that often a patient’s 
“cold” may be the consequence of a deep psycho- 
logical problem which can be managed only by psy- 
chanalytic techniques over a period of years.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


609. Pasche, F. Cent cinquante biographies de 
tuberculeux pulmonaires. (150 biographies of pul- 
monary tuberculars.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1951, 
No. 4, 545-556.—Results of a psychoanalytically 
oriented study, made in a sanitarium near Paris, 
on patients, 18 to 60 yearls old. A control group will 
be studied later. The pulmonary phtisic has per- 
sonality traits which precede the illness and do not 
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result from it. He feels that he has been very un- 
justly and severely wronged and that society owes 
him a great debt it will never be able to pay. He is 
not precise in identifying the wrong-doers. He feels 
incomplete, lonely, abandoned and dependent. 
Their personalities were influenced by exceptionally 
frustrating and traumatizing facts. In this respect 
they differ from the usual neurotics who distort and 
exaggerate experiences which are common.—2Z. A. 
Piotrowski. 

610. Racamier, P. C. L’etude psychosomatique 
de la maladie de Basedow. (A psychosomatic study 
of Basedow’s disease.) LEvolut. psychiat., Paris, 
1951, No. 4, 645-659.—This is a critical review of 
objective results and theories regarding the Base- 
dow’s disease. The author’s own attempt at syn- 
thesizing data and ideas is based mainly on O. 
Fenichel.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 


611. Spitz, Rene A. The psy enic diseases in 
infancy. In Eissler, Ruth S., | a he psychoanaly- 
tic study of the child (see 27: 260), 255-275.—It is 
suggested that psychogenic illness in infancy may be 
classified etiologically according to maternal atti- 
tude in terms of partial or total emotional depriva- 
tion. Psychotoxic diseases in the neonate include: 
three-months colic, infantile neuro-dermatitis, hy- 
permotility, fecal play, and aggressive hyperthymic. 
Deficiency diseases include the anaclitic depression 
and marasmus. The two harmful influences in the 
mother child relationship are the wrong kind of 
mother-child relation; and an insufficient amount of 
mother-child relation. The former is conducive to 
the psychotoxic disease, and the latter is related to 
emotional deficiency diseases. 18 references.— 


V. Johnson. 
612. orate K. R. Diseases due to the 
doctor. New Zealand med. J., 1952, 51(281), 25-31. 


—Two categories of iatrogenic ‘illnesses are discussed : 
(1) psychosomatic illnesses stemming from sugges- 
tions inadvertently dropped in connection with the 
physical examination by the doctor and arousing 
fears and anxiety in the patient about the body part 
involved; (2) physiogenic ailments including drug- 
induced psychoses, stemming from over-medication, 
particularly from injudicious use of barbiturates.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


613. Szurek, S.A. (U. California Sch. Med., San 
Francisco.) Comments on the psychopathology of 
children with somatic illness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 844-849.—An inquiry into the origin and 
explanation of difference in reactions to pain and 
illness. Emphasis is placed on the notion that inter- 

rsonal rience from the earliest period of post- 
natal life with respect to pain is in many subtle ways 
an extremely important factor in what ensues in 
later behavior. Reactions of parents which affect 
the child’s own reactions to injury, pain or illness 
are placed in three general classifications that are not 
considered mutually exclusive. Both conflicting 
and integrative aspects of the child’s and parent’s 
attitudes and behavior are considered in relation to 
illness.— F. W. Snyder. 


27: 610-618 


Helmut. (Univ.- Frauenklinik, 
Dysmenorrhoe als psy- 
(Dysmenorrhea as a psy- 
chosomatic problem.) Z. Geburtsh. Gyndk., 1951, 135, 
12-27.—A rapid review of mechanical, hormonal, 
and neurovegetative theories of the genesis of dys- 
menorrhea prefaces an exposition of the psychogenic 
origination of secondary dysmenorrhea. Case ma- 
terial is presented in which emotional shock to a 
hypersensitive constitution is causal factor and is 
readily unearthed by word-reaction experiments in 
which words such as chiid, anxiety, death, inter- 
course, disgrace can release the suppressed emotional 
complex.— F. C. Sumner. 

615. Williams, H. C. Maurice. The modern ap- 
proach in feminine neurosis. Med. Pr., 1951, 113, 
479-482.—The role of mother fixation, shrinking from 
life, fear, resentment, mother imitation, change of 
life’s conditions are cited as etiological factors in 
dysmenorrhea and climacteric neuroses. Thera- 
peutic suggestions are briefly mentioned.—F. C. 


Sumner. 
(See also abstract 598) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


616. Alliez, J. Epilepsie psychique et lobe tem- 
poral: peut-on envisager une pathologie rhinen- 
cephalique? (Psychic epilepsy and the temporal 
lobe: can one assume a cerebrospinal pathology?) 
Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, No. 1, 21-40.— 
“Psychic epilepsy” is known as psychomotor epilepsy 
in America. The author reviews American and 
European literature critically, pointing out the great 
progress which has been made and which has neces- 
sitated changes in theories. More is known about 
the anatomy than about the physiology of temporal 
lobes. The bio-electric studies (EEG) have thrown 
new and significant light upon the problems which 
are not yet solved. A cerebrospinal etiology of psy- 
chomotor epilepsy is not yet completely proved.— 
Z. A. Piotrowski. 

617. Apter, Nathaniel S., Halstead, Ward C., 

, Alf S., Talso, Peter J., & Case Theodore J. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Alterations of cerebral functions 
in pheochromocytoma. Neurology, 1951, 1, 283- 
292.—"‘Combined medical, neurologic, experimental 
psychologic, electroencephalogra hic and psychiatric 
studies, done preoperatively oe 2 postoperatively on 
a 14 year old patient with pheochromocytoma, re- 
veal that temporary impairment of cerebral cortical 
functions takes place. The generalized systemic 
vascular changes are accompanied by similar altera- 
tions in the cerebral blood vessels and are reversible. 
It is suggested that the somatic experience of anxiety 
is disassociated from consciousness by virtue of tem- 
porary cerebral cortical dysfunction.""—C. E. Henry. 

618. Brown, Joe R. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Rehabilitation of the hemiplegic patient. 
Minn. Med., 1952, 35, 136-140; 178.—The confusion 
depending on the extent and location of the brain 
lesion; the apprehension and fear, the anxiety and 
tension reactions; the compulsiveness, stereotyped 


614. Wagner, 
Mainz, German Die 
chosomatisches tease 
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behavior, perseveration and rigidity; the irritability; 
the depression; the psychosomatic complaints; the 
indifference, apathy and withdrawal, the need for 
body image reorganization are matters which call 
for psychotherapeutic management in the rehabilita- 
tion of the hemiplegic.— F. C. Sumner. 

619. Girard, P. F., Thevenin, L., & Lachanat, R. 
Les aspects neurologiques de l’instabilité psycho- 
motrice chez l’enfant—son origine cerebelleuse. 
(Neurological aspects of psychomotor instability in 
the child—its cerebellar origin.) Crianga. Portug., 
10, 1951, 243-257.—Psychomotor instability is a 
syndrome with various etiologies. An important 
cause of such instability is cerebellar atrophy. When 
cerebellar anamolies occur in children, associated 
intellectual and character changes occur. The proof 
of cerebellar lesions is best obtained by a clinical 
examination including gas encepholography which 
will indicate dilitation of the fourth ventricle. 
Three cases are discussed. English Summary.—R. J. 
Corstnt. 

620. Giékay, Fahrettin Kerim. (U. Istambul, 
Turkey.) Les équivalents épileptiques. (Epileptic 
equivalents.) Encéphale, 1952, 41, 14-17.—This is 
a summary report on the symptoms of 709 epileptic 
patients seen between 1935 and 1939. Greatest fre- 
quency of onset of symptoms was between 16 and 25 
years ofage. Theincidence of grand mal was greatest 
up to age 25 years, then progressively diminished. 
Very few patients with petit mal were observed. 
Epileptic equivalents reached a peak between 16 and 
25 years. Characteristic personality disturbances 


and facial expressions are mentioned. Symptoms of 
epileptic equivalents are listed.— M. L. Simmel. 


621. Haeussermann, Else. Evaluating the de- 
velopmental level of cerebral palsy preschool chil- 
dren. J. genet. Psychol., 1952, 80, 3-23.—"A series 
of simple items used experimentally and a number 
of approaches used to reach children who have 
specific problems in addition to Cerebral Palsy have 
served to evaluate the developmental level in mental 
organization of preschool children handicapped by 
Cerebral Palsy." Methods for detecting sensory 
involyments in motor handicapped children during 
testing are described.—Z. Luria. 


622. Jacob, H. Uber die Stufung des optischen 
Wahrnehm dels bei organischen Bewegungs- 
stérungen. (On the gradation of the visual percep- 
tion-alteration in organic motor disturbances.) 
Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1950, 164, 71-75.—That the 
functional unity of perception and voluntary move- 
ment is disturbed in the case of organic disorder of 
voluntary movements is here shown in a series of 
Parkinsonians. The evidence takes three forms: 
(1) alteration or arrest of visual perception in these 
patients in the case of disorders of the voluntary 
motor apparatus; (2) alterations in the realm of 
tactual experience when voluntary movements are 
eliminated as in the case of amputees, etc.; (3) 
alteration in perception when voluntary movements 
which were formerly in the foreground have become 
automatic and lost to perception.— F. C. Sumner. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


623. Kral, V. Adalbert, & Déirken, Herbert, Jr. 
(Verdun Protestant Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Can.) 
The influence of subcortical (diencephalic) brain 
lesions on emotionality as reflected in the Rorschach 
color r Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 839- 
843.—An attempt was made to correlate the neuro- 
psychiatric observations with psychological in- 
vestigations concerning impairment with dience- 
phalic lesions. The implications of the complete 
absence of color response to the Rorschach in 9 cases 
were discussed in an attempt to lend further insight 
into the empirically established relation of color to 
affect. 37 references.—F. W. Snyder. 

624. Lennox, William G. (Harvard U. Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Phenomena and correlates of the 

chomotor triad. Neurology, 1951, 1, 357-371.— 
Feet as there is a petit mal triad, there is likewise 
evidence for such division of psychomotor (temporal 
lobe) epilepsy. In 414 patients the following seizure 
distribution was noted: psychomotor, 43%; auto- 
matic, 32%; psychic or subjective, 25%. Some 20% 
of 1900 office patients gave a history of temporal lobe 
seizures. Increasing age was associated with in- 
creased incidence of such seizures, both alone and 
with grand mal, the latter usually preceding. Ac- 
pr 8 brain pathology was positively related and a 
genetic contamination was negatively related to 
grand mal plus psychomotor epilepsy, in contra- 
distinction to petit mal, thus suggesting the import- 
ance of injury to the vulnerable temporal lobes.— 
C. E. Henry. 

625. McFie, J., & Piercy,M.F. ( National Hosp., 
Queen Square, London, Eng.) The relation of 
laterality of lesion to ce on Weig!l’s sorting 
test. J. ment. Sci. 1952, 98; 299-305.—For 74 
patients with localized cerebral lesions incidence 
of failure on the test was significantly related to 
presence of a lesion in the dominant hemisphere and 
unrelated to the presence of dysphasia.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

626. Marty, Pierre, & Fain, Michel. Contribution 
a étude des es par l’examen psycho- 
dynamique des malades. (Contribution to the 
study of spinal diseases by psychodynamic examina- 
tions of the patients.) Evolut. psychiat., Paris, 1952, 
No. 1, 95-121.—Emotional factors significantly con- 
tribute to the genesis of spinal disorders without 
important osteo-articular lesions. These patients 
manifest a striking inability to deal with the neurosis. 
They develop usually one symptom and the dorso- 
lumbar region becomes ga focus. The 
instinctual drives, essentially sexual in nature, are 
not discharged normally, and the energy, rep 
and suspended, is ap my nd experienced as a very 
painful tension.—Z. A. Piotrowski. 

627. Petrie, Asenath. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
poe ~ of the —e effects 

erent types of operations on the frontal lobes. 
J. ment. Sct., 1952, 98, 326-329.—After both an 
anterior and a posterior incision the pattern of 
changes found on objective tests of temperament and 
character is the same, showing a decrease of factors 
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labeled neuroticism and introversion. Intellectual 
loss is found only after the posterior incision.— W. L. 


Wilkins. 
628. Planques, J., & Grezes-Fueff, Ch. L’élec- 
troencéphalographie de l’épilepsie commune. (Elec- 


troencephalography of common epilepsy.) Toulouse 
méd., 1951, 52, 496-514.—A edad of clinical ob- 
servation and EEG is necessary in all cases of epil- 
epsy. Save in cases of petit mal and in some cases 
of temporal epilepsy, the clinic can only approximate 
the topographical diagnosis. Even in these cases 
(petit mal and temporal epiiepsy) the EEG corrects 
some errors, brings the supplement of topographical 
precision, indicates the unsuspected degree of diffu- 
sion of the foci of excitations.— F. C. Sumner. 

629. Weil, Andre A. (Western Reserve U. Med. 
Sch., Cleveland, O.) Electroencephalographic find- 
ings in post-traumatic encephalopathy. Neurology, 
1951, 1, 293-298.—Post-traumatic EEG studies done 
on 50 patients revealed that severity of trauma and 
degree of EEG abnormality were positively related. 
Patients showing persisting neurologic defects 
showed more abnormal EEGs, of which 83% were 
focal abnormalities. The importance of EEG ex- 
amination in the evaluation of malingering is 
demonstrated by the fact that 41% of the patients 
without neurologic abnormality showed EEG ir- 
regularity indicative of organic pathology.—C. E. 


Henry. 
(See also abstracts 78, 79) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


630. Bauman, Mary K. (Personnel Research 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Diagnostic procedures in 
rehabilitation of the blind. J. Rehabilit., 1952, 18(1), 
7-11-—A report on the study of 50 case records of 
blind clients to determine both the factors which lead 
to satisfactory outcomes and the areas of deficiency 
in knowledge which resulted in an unsatisfactory end 
result. Bauman found the greatest weaknesses in 
the psychological diagnosis of skills and in the con- 
sideration of motives of the client. On the other 
hand, socio-economic background and vocational 
factors were generally considered adequately. The 
outcome has been the development of a form cover- 
ing the essential diagnostic information which is 
now available for counselors who wish to make use 
of it.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


631. Cavanagh, Peter. (Birkbeck Coll., London, 
Eng.) Hanman on the en of the disabled 
worker. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 109-115. 
—Hanman’s k, Physical Capacities and Job 
Placement, is reviewed, particularly in relation to the 
British Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, which 

rovides for registration, quota employment, train- 
ing, and special work situations. It is felt that Han- 
man’s emphasis on the worker’s abilities and his care- 
ful study of the worker and the job, are valuable. 
Hanman is criticized, however, for neglecting psycho- 
logical factors. It is also felt that the precise method 
of stating subjective opinions may imply a greater 
validity than is justified.—G. S. Speer. 


27: 628-637 


632. Douglas, A. A. Value of orthoptics in the 
treatment of squint. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1952, 36, 
169-202.—A review of the literature and statistical 
summary of clinical results indicate that orthoptics 
has been used without sufficient regard for control 
cases; the prolonged training process with relatively 
few cases responding with stable binocular vision 
casts doubt on its therapeutic value.—D. Shaad. 


633. Lancaster, H. O. (School of Public Health 
and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, Australia.) Deaf- 
ness as an epidemic disease in Australia; a note on 
census and institutional data. Brit. med. J., 1951, 
No. 4745, 1429-1432.—Statistics are cited to the 
effect that deafness appeared in epidemic form in 
Australia among children born in 1899, 1916, 1924, 
1925, and 1938-41. There is presumptive evidence 
that all these epidemics with the exception of that 
in 1916 were caused by antecedent epidemics of 
rubella.— F. C. Sumner. 

634. Smith, Dane I. A survey of the intelligence 
and attainments of a group of deaf children. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 71-72.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 297) 
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635. Alford, Arthur F. School medical services 
and mental health. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hlth. 
1952, 4, 14-21.—The history and development of 
the school health services in England and Wales is 
used to illustrate the basic requirements of a co-. 
ordinated preventive and remedial health program. 
It is essential that the community school medical 
service be integrated, comprehensive, adequately 
staffed, and that it operate in close and full coopera- 
tion with other medical, educational, and social 
services of the community. French translation.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

636. Atanasov, Zh. Razvitieto kato problem v 
pedagogikata. (Development as the problem in 
pedagogy.) Godishnik na Sofiiskiia Universitet- 
(istortko-filos. Fakult., Kn. 1), 1949-1950, 46, 1-80.— 
The problem of development in pedagogy is treated 
from the Marxian standpvint with recourse to 
Lysenko’s conceptions of heredity. ‘The goal of 
education ought not to be sought in the child. It is 
determined by the needs of socialism and politics.”’ 
Summary in Russian and German.—J. D. London. 


637. Hollinshead, Byron S. Who should go to 
college in America. Coll. Bd Rev., 1952, No. 16, 
248-253.—About one-fifth of our top quarter stu- 
dents do not finish high school, slightly less than two- 
fifths do finish high school but do not go to college. 
Slightly more than two-fifths finish high school and 
go to college. Attention should be given to the 
possibility of developing and enlarging national 
government and corporation scholarships on a broad 
scale. The chief criteria for the award of such 
scholarships should be ability and need, and students 
who might get such awards should be free both to 
choose the college they wish to attend and the sub- 
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jects they wish to study. Action on such a program 
would help to meet problems of skilled man power.— 
G. C. Carter. 

638. Radvanyi, Laszlo. (National U. Mexico, 
Mexico, D. F.) Measurement of the effectiveness 
of basic education. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1951, 
5, 347-366.—This is an account of the first 2 annual 
surveys in a 5-year study of the effectivensss of 
Unesco’s educational program in Mexico. The 
author describes in detail the sample interview-survey 
technique which was used to determine changes in 
such factors as economic characteristics, general 
cultural characteristics, and amount of information 
about national affairs and foreign peoples (particu- 
larly Unesco and the UN.) A panel technique was 
used. Difficulties of interviewing in rural areas are 
briefly noted. The high lights of the effects of the 
first year of the program are given.—D. R. Krath- 


wohl. 

639. Withe on, H. Carl. (Belmont Coil., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Educational psychology. Rev. 
ed. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1952. iv, 488 p., $4.00.— 
Materials and references have been brought up to 
date in this revised edition (see 20: 8183) and a new 
chapter, ‘Techniques for studying education” has 


been added.—C. H. Sprow. 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


640. Ajuriaguerra, J. A des troubles de 
l’apprentissage de la lecture ; critiques méthodologi- 
ques. (Disorders of learning to read; methodological 
criticisms.) Enfance, 1951, 4, 389-399.—Views which 
hold one factor responsible for all difficulty in learning 
to read, such as (1) peripheral oculo-motor dis- 


turbances, or (2) cortical lesions affecting perceptual 
elaboration, or (3) temporo-spatial disorganization, 


or (4) lateralization disorders, or (5) emotional 
difficulties, are criticized. Cases of dyslexia have 
been observed with or without any one of these dis- 
orders. However, each of these types of dysfunction 
can play a role in the reading disorganization and 
most often it is a question of joint dysfunction. Each 
dysfunction can render learning to read difficult. 
Reading is a complex process and it is a matter in 
the individual case of ascertaining “‘figure’’ and 
“ground” among causal factors.—F. C. Sumner. 

641. [Anon.] Rapidez de célculo. (Swiftness in 
calculation.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 
1951, 2(3), 45-51.—Swiftness in calculation is the 
almost automatic ability of combining and reproduc- 
ing numbers. Courtis’s idea consisting of simple 
arithmetical operations is considered the most ap- 
propriate for obtaining said ability—Z. Sdnches- 
Hidalgo. 

642. [Anon]. Los problemas  aritméticos. 
(Arithmetical problems.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., 
Valencia, 1951, 2(3), 51-58.—The statistical analy- 
sis of a series of problems submitted to 2,330 school 
children indicated a propensity for progressive in- 
crease of solutions in each age over the preceding 
one. An optimal distribution with respect to the 
Gaussian curve was noted, both in symmetry and 
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altitude, with very slight deviations.—EZ. Sdnches- 
Hidalgo. 

643. Broom, M. E. (Southern College of Opto- 

metry, Memphis, Tenn.), Duncan, Mary Alice Allen; 

,» Dorothy, & Stueber, Josephine. Effective 
ea instruction. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1951. xi+ 499 p. $4.50.—The nature of the 
reading task is discussed both from the psychological 
and the physiological points of view. Reading readi- 
ness is considered with special reference to problems 
of reading instruction in the first grade. The main 
part of the book consists of detailed discussion of 
effective methods of instruction both in oral and 
silent reading through Grades 2 to 8. Chapters on 
measurement and diagnostic and corrective prac- 
tices conclude the material—M. Murphy. 

644. Hoban, Charles F., Jr., & Van Ormer, 
Edward B. Instructional film research 1918-1950. 
USN, Spec. Dev. Cent Tech. Rep., SDC 269-7-19, 
1950. vii, 98 p., [70 p.].— —Findings of the “many 
and widely scattered investigations . . . of training 
through motion pictures” over a period of about 30 
years are brought together as “guide lines in the 
practical situations of training film planning, pro- 
duction, and utilization, and in the planning and de- 
sign of new research.” 14-page bibliography. 3-page 
glossary.— R. Tyson. 

645. Lowenfeld, Viktor. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Creative and mental growth. (Rev. 
ed.) N. Y.: Macmillan, 1952. xviii, 408 p. $5.00. 
—An attempt is made to lay a foundation for an 
evaluation of growth by means of creative products. 
It is made to give every classroom teacher an under- 
standing of the intimate relationship between growth 
and creative expression. The measuring of creative 
activity in elementary education is first discussed and 
then the various stages of growth are treated: first 
stages of self-expression, first representational at- 
tempts, the achievement of a form concept, the 
dawning realism, the pseudorealistic stage, and the 
period of decision. Finally, abnormal trends as seen 
in creative activity are described. Numerous illus- 
trations of representative material are provided.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

646. Mace, C. A. Education for management in 
the United States: some impressions and reflections. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 61-92.—The 
author presents some reflections and anecdotes con- 
cerning schools of business and administration in the 
United States. He concludes that similar training 
should be offered in England.—G. S. Speer. 

647. McHone, V. L., Tompkin, G. W., & Davis, 

ohn S. (Colorado A. & M. Coll., Fort Collins.) 

hort battery of tests measuring physical efficiency 
for high school boys. Res. rt. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 
1952, 23, 82-94.—A total of 19 tests for physical 
efficiency are described out of which several combina- 
tions of short batteries were developed and tried out. 
Out of these a group of 8 tests were found which, 
when combined, appeared to be most effective in 
measuring a “wide variance in attainment of the 
objectives desirable in a program of physical educa- 
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tion.” The tests included are squat twist, sitting 
medicine ball throw, standing broad jump, push 
shot, potato race, block transfer, dipping and leg 
raises.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

648. Morse, William C., Ballantine, Francis A., 
& Dixon, W. Robert. Studies in the psychology of 
reading. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1951. ix, 188 p. $3.00. (Monogr. Educ., No. 4.)— 
This monograph reports three studies condensed 
from doctoral dissertations. In ‘‘A comparison of 
the eye-movements of average fifth-and seventh- 
grade pupils reading materials of corresponding 
difficulty,” Morse shows eye-movements in reading 
as more characteristic of the individual than of 
difficulty of reading material. Ballantine presents a 
study of ‘“‘Age changes in measures of eye-movements 
in silent reading.”” Dixon studies reading habits of 
superior readers in “Studies of the eye-movements 
in reading of university professors and graduate 
students.” 124-item bibliography.—M. F. Fiedler. 

649. Odenwald, Robert P., & Shea, Joseph A- 
(State Teacher's Coll., Worcester, Mass.) Emotional 
problems of maladjustment in children with reading 
difficulties. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 890-893. 
—Emotional factors, teacher-child relationship, fam- 
ily life and guidance clinic role are all considered in 
relationship to reading disorders. Effective reme- 
dial teachers obtain all available knowledge of the 
patient. Effective psychotherapy cannot permit 
generalities. It must deal with the individual human 
being and his specific environment.— F. W. Snyder. 

650. Vorhaus, Pauline G. Case study of an 
adolescent boy with reading disability. J. proj. 
Tech., 1952, 16, 20-41.—A study of a 16-year-old 
boy who is failing in his school work although he 
achieves a Full Scale I[Q of 113 on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. In addition to the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, the Rorschach and TAT were 
used to uncover the psychodynamics involved. 
Individual “interpretive interviews,” first with each 
of the parents and then with the boy himself, were 
successful in resolving the personality difficulties 
involved.—S. Hutter. 

651. Vorhaus, Pauline G. Rorschach configura- 
tions associated with reading disability. J. proj. 
Tech., 1952, 16, 3-19.—‘“‘This paper considers addi- 
tional aspects of the previously presented hypothesis 
that marked reading disability, occuring in individ- 
uals of normal intelligence, indicates indirect (often 
unconscious) resistance to environmnental pressure. 
Four Rorschach configurations are discussed from 
this viewpoint. They were found by the writer to 
characterize the non-readers with whom she worked, 
and are felt to indicate types of adaptations which 
these individuals make to environmental pressure.” 
18 references.—S. Hutter. 

652. Walsh, Donald D. Adventures of an ex- 
aminer in language testing. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1952, 
No. 16, 254-259.—The College Board test, by ar- 
ranging the items in each part in order of difficulty, 
gives the superior student a chance to show his super- 
iority by working through the whole set, including 
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difficult questions. It also encourages the less able 
third and fourth-year students by starting them off 
with easy questions. It is true that such tests favor 
the boy who is bright and quick, but these are highly 
desirable qualities for college students, and the 
plodder will plod faster if he knows more Spanish, 
while the nimble brain innocent of Spanish will have 
to be very brainey to guess the correct answers to 
many of the items.—G. C. Carter. 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITs 


653. Jamieson, Rosamund P.G. An investigation 
into songs known by Scottish school children, and 
their musical preferences. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1952, 22, 74-75.—Abstract. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


654. Bissonnier, Henri. Les milieux Catholiques 
Francais et la psycho-pathologie pedagogique. 
(French Catholic centers and the education of the 
abnormal.) Crianga portug., 1951, 10, 197-207.— 
Truly enlightened Catholics have maintained pro- 
gressive attitudes with regard to modern educational 
theory and psychotherapy, making a careful dis- 
tinction between therapeutic analysis and the ideol- 
ogy which some have associated with psychoanalysis. 
At the present time there are ten schools in France 
devoted to the training of lay and religious teachers. 
A member of Catholic schools for the training of 
backward and delinquent children have been estab- 


‘lished, and all attempts are made to use the most 


progressive educational methods, although in some 
cases resistance has been encountered. English 
Summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


655. Dechaume, Jean, & Kohler, Claude. Les 
problémes educatifs par les enfants infirmes- 
moteurs. (Educational problems of children suffer- 
ing from motor instability.) Crianga portug., 1951, 
10, 229-241.—Children suffering from motor in- 
stability show complex irregularities which lead to 
family and school maladjustment. Their rehabilita- 
tion can be best achieved by a medico-socio-psycho- 

agogic team. No matter what the cause of this 
instability, the physical condition invariably gives 
rise to emotional problems. Inferiority complexes 
are especially common. A coordinated program of 
research, specialized hospital services, special classes, 
clubs of former patients, specially trained personnel 
are needed to meet the problems of this group. 
English Summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


“656. Loomis, Grace I. The education of the 
gifted child; with implications for school practice. 
Eugene: University of Oregon, 1951 (Curriculum 
Bull. No. 97.) 34 p. 55¢. (Mimeo.)—Summarizes 
studies of: characteristics of the gifted; history of 
concepts and attitudes toward giftedness; special 
provision for education of the gifted (with non- 
critical descriptions of programs in a number of 
different U. S. cities); pedagogical organization and 
procedure (acceleration, special class, curriculum 
enrichment). Conclusion: While there is ‘‘no one 
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best method,” it is true “there must be differentia- 
tion in the schooling of the gifted.— L. J. Stone. 


657. Schonell, Fred J. (U. Queensland, Australia.) 
The development of educational research in Great 
Britain: Part VII. Handicapped pupils, (E) malad- 
justed pupils. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22 
30-44.—Research bearing upon the educational i and 
psychological treatment of maladjusted children is 
reviewed. Aspects considered include the recogni- 
tion by teachers of emotional difficulties in children, 
the incidence of maladjustment at various levels, 
maladjustment during war-time, and causal factors 
in maladjustment. Most of the titles cited have 
appeared since 1940.—R. C. Strassburger. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


658. Cunliffe, Rex B. The guidance program in 
the public secondary schools in New Jersey. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1950. 57 pp. 
(Rutgers U. Stud. Educ., No. 16.)—The guidance 
practice in secondary schools in New Jersey is sur- 
veyed, with an evaluation of the over-all state 
program, its trends since 1930, and modifications 
and adaptations needed to meet today’s special 
needs. Practices were reported by the question- 
naire method, with returns coming in from 95% of 
the secondary schools of the state. The analysis of 
replies is supplemented by 17 tables and 18 graphs. 
More detailed and technical studies of the data 


gathered are to be published later.—G. C. Schwe- 


singer. 

659. Kohl, Richard N. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) The psychiatrist as an adviser and 
therapist for medical students. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1952, 108, 198-203-——-A 14-year-old psychiatric 
service devoted to medical students at Cornell 
University's is described and evaluated. It was found 
that 25% of the entire student body requested the 
assistance of a psychiatrist as an adviser or therapist. 
Types of problems considered are indicated.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

660. Taylor, Katharine. (Shady Hills Sch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Maintenance of mental health. 4. 
The school years. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1950, 9, 
94-96.—A plea is made for teachers to get to know 
their children better and to take into account the 
emotional causes of the problem behavior these 
children manifest. A concept of education which 
stresses helping the child to achieve real mental 
health and to give his best to society—rather than 
meeting formal academic requirements—is sup- 
ported. Methods of carrying into effect this ideal 
are briefly discussed.—G. E. Copple. 


(See also abstract 494) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
661. [Anon.] El nosograma. (The nosogram.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1951, 2(3), 72-77. 
—The term nosogram refers to the school knowledge, 
expressed in units of measurement and graphical 
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form. Different types of nosograms are discussed. 
—E. Sénchesz- Hidalgo. 

662. Cuba. Ministerio de Educaci6én. Informe 
que eleva la Officina de Psicometria y Orientaci6n 
Vocacional al sefior Ministro de Educaci6én. (Re- 
port of the Office of Psychometry and Vocational 
Guidance to the Minister of Education.) La Ha- 
bana, Cuba: Author, 1951. 48 p.—Under a law 
adopted in 1949, the commission reports the estab- 
lishment of the office that controls mental tests and 
vocational guidance. This report includes reasons 
for setting up the office, explanations of its workings, 
reasons for the delay of action and a list of tests and 
calculating equipment in stock. A summary deals 
with current achievements and expenses incurred, 
with plans for immediate execution and projects for 
the more distant future. The tests used are mainly 
those employed in the U.S.A. The report concludes 
with a review of test results and comparisons with 
our findings.—H. L. Latham. 

663. Darling, Arthur B., & Bragdon, Henry W. 
Essay vs. objective testing in social studies. Coll. 
Bd. Rev., 1952, No. 16, 260-263.—The case is pre- 
sented for and against the old essay tests and the 
new objective tests in the social studies. An ex- 
change of views on this question between Arthur B. 
Darling of Phillips Academy, Andover, and Henry 
W. Bragdon of Phillips Exeter Academy, former 
chief examiner in Social Studies, is here excerpted 
from the March and December, 1951, issues of the 
New England Social Studies Bulletin.—G. C. Carter. 

664. Dollard, John. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Discussion of Professor MacKinnon’s 
paper. In ETS, 1951 Invitational Conference (see 
27: 686), 89-96.—"*Mr. MacKinnon (see 27: 673) 
has giver a lucid account of his activity in creating 
methods to discover ‘the determinants and character- 
istics of personal effectiveness in our society.” It is, 
further, a very modest report, emphasizing the ex- 
ploratory status of the work. No reasonable colleague 
could do other than hope that the MacKinnon group 
will have the motive, the strength and the means to 
continue and complete their project. Test variables 
could be selected in a more orderly way if test makers 
had or used a better general theory of personality. 
It is in the interest of science to suggest that the 
learning and over-learning of the elements of present- 
day learning science might be of real advantage to 
the maker of tests.’"—G. C. Carter. 

665. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State Coil., 
East Lansing.) Problems of evaluation in general 
education. In Ets, 1951 Invitational Conference, 
(see 27: 686), 45-54.—Several tests thought to be of 
value in general education programs are described. 
Study reports from various committees are presented. 
It is suggested that some if not all of the instruments 
might have such value that the Educational Testing 
Service would be willing to publish them or to incor- 
porate them in its proposed Tests of Important Edu- 
cational Objectives, thereby making them generally 
available. This availabili ity coupled with the 
evidence and suggestions made in the Study reports, 
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should effectively stimulate similar evaluation and 
research practices in general education. Such stimu- 
lus is vitally needed if general education is to con- 
tinue its forward progress and give more than verbal 
support to the aims which characterize it.—G. C. 
Carter. 

666. Dyer, Henry S. The role of Board tests in 
admissions, placement and guidance. Coll. Bd. 
Rev., 1952, No. 17. 266-273.—Test scores alone 
cannot solve the admissions, placement and guidance 
riddle; but they will often suggest possibilities of 
which the student himself has not even thought. 
They will not help him find his occupational goal, 
except perhaps indirectly, but they can help by un- 
covering the area of learning in which he has habitu- 
ally shown the most competence. Guidance is a 
word that is too often associated only with voca- 
tional advice. This is unfortunate, for the kind of 
guidance the ordinary freshman most needs— 
especially if he is in a liberal arts college—is intel- 
lectual guidance, a process that will help him realize 
the kinds of mental tasks he can do best, so that he 
can seek them out and know what it means to enjoy 
the life of the mind.—G. C. Carter. 

667. Emmett, W. G., & Wilmut, F. S. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland.) The prediction of school 
certificate performance in ific subjects. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 52-62.—Transfer ex- 
amination grades of 281 grammar school pupils aged 
11+ were correlated with School Certificate examin- 
ation marks obtained 5 years later. Multiple cor- 
relations of the test battery comprising measures of 
intelligence, English, and arithmetic with the com- 
bined School Certificate subjects (English language, 
English literature, history, French, and mathema- 
tics) in the 1941 and 1942 testings were .849 and 
-830 when corrected for selection. For individual 
subjects of the School Certificate examination cor- 
relations with the predicting battery were largest in 
the case of English language, French, and mathema- 
tics (about .78); physics and chemistry showed multi- 
ple r’s of .638 and .660, while literature gave .620. 
Grades in Latin were predicted well, but poorly in 
the case of geography, biology, and art.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

668. Fels, William C. What is the “influence of” 
tests and entrance requirements? Coll. Bd. Rev., 
1952, No. 17, 285—290.—“‘If you wish to minimize 
the bad and maximize the good influence of tests, 
that is, to make it possible to conduct a wide and 
simple talent search, you will urge the setting up of 
a short battery of tests, for which no prior applica- 
tion is needed, which is offered many times a year 
t a large number of convenient centers and for 
which scores are promptly reported. Also, you 
would favor testing at lower grade levels and improv- 
ing the use of test scores so that every person into 
whose hands the scores are placed will be able to 
Lal a just estimate of their meaning.”—G. C. 


ee en) ae W. (Educational Testing Sero- 


ice, pars The description of aptitude 
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and achievement tests in terms of rotated factors. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. x, 278 
p. $4.00.—A total of 69 analyses are reviewed. 
The interpretations given to factors by the authors 
of the analyses were found in the great majority of 
cases to stand up well when comparisons were made 
between analyses. These interpretations were of 
the utmost assistance in bringing together and mak- 
ing sense out of an average of six to seven factors in 
each of the 69 analyses. When careful comparisons 
between analyses and the loadings of test were made, 
it was necessary to alter some interpretations which 
had been made by the authors. Most of the altera- 
tions of interpretations were slight; a few, however, 
gave entirely different meanings to the factors. 
About 20% of the factor identifications are marked 
as uncertain.—G. C. Carter. 

670. Hurd, Archer W. (Medical Coll. Virginia, 
Richmond.) Evaluating student success in medical 
education. Richmond, Va.: Medical College of 
Virginia, (Bur. Educ. Res. Serv.), 1951. 69 p.— 
It reports studies of the entrance and achievement 
tests used at the Medical College of Va. These 
analyses include not only studies of the tests them- 
selves, but also of student reactions to them. Stu- 
dent reactions to the curriculum are also reported. 
Prediction of achievement on the basis of entrance 
examinations is discussed. Prediction by means 
of their test is given asr = .32.—D. R. Krathwohl. 


671. Krathwohl, William C. (Jilinois Inst. Tech., 
Chicago.) Specificity of over- and under-achieve- 
ment in college courses. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 103-106.—As far as engineering students are 
concerned and undoubtedly for other, industrious- 
ness in any one of the four subjects—English, 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics—does not 
necessarily imply industriousness in any of the re- 
maining three. As far as specificity is concerned, 
work habits of industriousness are very similar to 
the social habits of honesty, truthfulness, and 
morality which were investigated by Hartshorne 
and May.—W. H. Osterberg. 

672. McGraw, L. W., & Tolbert, J. W. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) A comparison of the reliabilities 
of methods of scoring tests of physical ability. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1952, 23, 73-81.—“‘Six tests 
of physical ability were administered to 128 junior 
high school boys for the purpose of comparing differ- 
ent methods of scoring.’’ The results seem to indi- 
cate that “the best of three or median of three”’ is 
the most satisfactory scoring method since they 
“yield high reliability coefficients, and the use of 
the best three particularly would facilitate the ad- 
ministration and scoring of these tests."—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

673. Mackinnon, Donald W. (U. Calfironia, 
Berkeley.) Tests for the measurements of personal 
effectiveness. In ETS, 1951 Invitational Conference, 
(see 27: 686), 73-81.—‘‘Two years ago, through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, an Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research was estab- 
lished on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
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California. The research of the Institute is directed 
to the discovery of the determinants and character- 
istics of personal effectiveness in our society, with 
special emphasis upon the effectiveness of persons in 
the arts, sciences, and professions. The subjects of 
our first two years’ investigations have been male 
University graduate students about to receive their 
advanced degrees either in the natural or social sci- 
ences, or in medicine. In addition to several tests 
of intellectual functions the program of assessment 
has included a variety of other procedures.’’—G. C. 
Carter. 

674. Ralph, Ray B., & Taylor, Calvin W. (U. 
Utah, Provo.) The role of tests in the medical se- 
lection program. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 107- 
111.—The 1947, 1948, and 1949 Utah Medical Col- 
lege classes were the subjects in this study. The 
purpose was to determine the predictive value of the 
Medical College Admission Test, using course grades 
as the outside criterion. Results of two other studies, 
previously unpublished, one on a Michigan class 
and one on an Iowa class are also reported. A table 
provides the correlation coefficients, for each class 
studied, between the sub-test scores and the criterion. 
Premedical science achievement scores were also 
used as predictors. In terms of medical academic 
success “‘scientific vocabulary,” “quantitative abil- 
ity,”’ and “premedical science achievement”’ appear 
to be the only consistently valid subtests of the 
MCAT.—W. H. Osterberg. 

675. Rinsland, Henry D. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) Increased reliable grades and validating 
tests. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1950, 31, 154-156.— 
It is proposed that a grading system, with a reliabil- 
ity of at least .90, be set up. Then tables of estimate 
should be calculated for predicting these grades from 
tests for a large number of r’s ranging say from .30 
to .95. Improvements which would result would in- 
clude increased reliability of grades approximating 
that of standardized tests and improved validity of 
tests used to predict these grades. 6 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

676. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U., N. Y.) 
Eliminating bias in evaluating students’ achieve- 
ments. Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 610-613.—After 
analyzing possible causes for variations in evaluation, 
the author proposes some simple and practical steps 
that may be taken to eliminate bias.—.S. M. Amatora. 

677. Wolfie, Dael. Intellectual ability of students 
entering different fields of science. Science, 1952, 
115, 489.—Abstract. 
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678. Bonow, Iva Waisberg. Inquérito sébre a 
vida escolar. (A study of school life.) Arch. brasil. 
Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 51-65.—215 graduating 
seniors from a Normal School returned a question- 
naire designed to secure their opinions about their 
courses. Practice teaching, educational psychology, 
and methods for primary school subjects were con- 
sidered the most useful courses. The students were 
critical of the metheds used in their own schooling, 
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they admitted that their study habits depended 
largely on rote memory, and they conside per- 
sonality of schoolmates and teachers as having great 
influence on them.—F. C. Sumner. 

679. Evans, Kathleen M. (University Coll., 
Cardiff, Wales.) A study of attitudes to teach- 
ing as a career. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1952, 22, 
63-69.—In a sample of 211 grammar school pupils 
who had just taken the School Certificate examina- 
tion the mean attitude test score toward teaching as 
a career was “‘slightly favorable.”” No significant sex 
difference was evident. Substantial positive cor- 
relation was found with ‘favorable attitude to 
school,’’ while a negative relationship existed with 
“attitude to working with one’s hands.” Data 
available for girls revealed a negative correlation 
between ‘“‘attitude toward teaching’ and credits 
obtained in the School Certificate. Neither the 
possession of relatives and friends who were teachers 
nor socio-economic level seemed related to the atti- 
tude measured. More favorable attitude appeared 
among pupils showing predominantly academic and 
social interests than among those with practical 
interests.— R. C. Strassburger. 


680. Hampton, Nellie Delight. (Jowa State Teach- 
ers Coll., Cedar Fails.) An analysis of supervisory 
ratings of elementary teachers graduated from Iowa 
State Teachers College. J. exper. Educ., 1951, 20, 
179—215.—The data for this study consist of super- 
intendents’ ratings of teachers on 3 different occas- 
ions. Ratings of the following types were secured: 
trait ratings on a 5-point scale, rank orders of traits 
on a paired-compariscn instrument, and a general 
category rating. Among the many findings: teachers 
who drop out of teaching receive lower initial mean 
ratings; the trait of discipline shows a gain with each 
successive rating; resourcefulness and knowledge of 
subject matter are more important factors in the 
superintendents’ general ratings of good teachers than 
are such factors as health and courtesy; trait ratings 
on a 5-point scale add little to our knowledge about 
teachers which is not supplied by a general category 
rating. 40-item bibliography.—G. C. Thompson. 


681. Lamke, Tom Arthur. (Jowa State Teachers 
Coll., Cedar Falls.) Personality and teaching suc- 
cess. J. exper. Educ., 1951, 20, 217-—259.—This 
study investigates the differences between the per- 
sonality characteristics of good and poor teachers 
by means of the discriminant function and factor 
analysis. The teaching success of the 32 subjects 
was evaluated by expert opinion of teaching per- 
formance and acceptability to principal or super- 
visor. Personality characteristics were measured by 
Cattell’s 16 PF test and three paired-comparison 
rating scales. The results of the statistical analyses 
indicate that good and poor teachers do not fall into 
two well-defined patterns of personality character- 
istics. It is suggested that good teachers are more 
likely than poor teachers to be gregarious, socially 
polished, and adventurous, and to have abundant 
emotional responses. Poor teachers are more likely 
to be shy, cautious, conscientious, and emotionally 
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unresponsive. 127-item bibliography.—G. C. Thomp- 


son. 

682. Martindale, Frank Edward. (Iowa State 
Teachers Coll., Cedar Falls.) Situational factors in 
teacher ement and success. J. exper. Educ., 
1951, 20, 121-177.—The purpose of this study was 
to investigate the relationship between teacher 
placement satisfaction and teaching success. Re- 
sponses of 72 beginning teachers were secured to a 
316-item teaching situation inventory. Teaching 
success was evaluated by a standardized supervisory 
rating approach. It was found that only small posi- 
tive relationships exist between placement satisfac- 
tion and teaching success. Teachers differ greatly 
in their responses to their teaching situations, rang- 
ing from one teacher who found 298 factors satis- 
factory to another who found only 10 factors satis- 
factory. Extensive bibliography.—G. C. Thompson. 


(See also abstract 311) 
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683. Blai, Boris Jr., How effective is ycur person- 
nel program? Personnel J., 1951, 30, 98-1U1.—The 
effectiveness of a personnel program may be judged 
by considering records of the following six elements 
as a whole: labor turnover, disciplinary actions, 
grievances, sick absences, reasons given in exit 
interviews, and participation in incentive programs. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

684. Botelho, Junqueira, Dulce. A psicotécnica 
bancfria. (Psychotechnics in a banking institution.) 
Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(4), 87-93.—The 
role and advantages of psychotechnics in a banking 
nstitution are pointed to by the author who is him- 
self head of the psychotechnical service in the Banco 
de Crédito Real of Minas Gerais. Direction of the 
personnel department; the drawing up of job speci- 
fications; determining what abilities and aptitudes 
are required in competent employees and what tests 
applicant must pass to be accepted; the provision of 
incentives to employees in the matter of promotion 
and morale; regulation of the pay; satisfaction of play 
tendencies of employees; provision of opportunities 
for suggestions by employees, etc., are among the 
duties of the bank psychotechnician who should him- 
self be thoroughly integrated into the banking or- 
ganization.— F. C. Sumner. 


685. Dailey, John T. Stretching the su of 
high level talent. In ETS, 1951 Invitati Con- 
ference, (see 27: 686), 17-23.—The so-called “supply” 
of high level talent may be increased by any one of 
the following procedures: increasing the precision 
with which we can identify and measure differential 
' dimensions of relevant individual differences; in- 
creasing the number of independent dimensions of 
talent by re-defining tasks or jobs in such a way as 
to minimize the number of relatively ind dent 
dimensions of individual differences invol in suc- 
cess in each task or job; increasing the efficiency of 
training in order to minimize the magnitude of the 
“critical amount” of talent necessary for success in 
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each task or job; insuring that each individual in the 
population has a full and adequate opportunity to 
develop and use whatever latent talent and potential 
for development that he may possess.—G. C. Carter. 


686. Educational Testing Service. Invitational 
conference on testing problems, 1951. Princeton, 
N. J.: Author, 1952. 119 p.—Abstracts of individual 
| a appear separately in this issue-——G. C. 

arter. 


687. Handyside, John D. An estimate of the 
size of working groups in British industry. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 107—108.—Pre- 
liminary figures are given for the size of primary 
working groups which have one official leader. 
Mean group sizes, for production workers only, 
range from 16.8 for chemicals, to 33.3 for textiles. 
The mean size for all industries is 24.0.—G. S. Speer. 


688. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Sociological and psychological factors affecting the 
supply of talent. In E7S, 1951 Invitational Con- 
ference, (see 27: 686), 24-33.—Apparently the moti- 
vation for college training is much greater among the 
top 2% of the population than it is among the top 
20%. Even in the top 2% there may be as many as 
a third of the group who do not seek college-level 
training. It is probably true that, due to our system 
of universal education, to a relatively high degree of 
economic opportunity, and to our culture which 
rewards or at least tolerates a wide variety of tal- 
ents, our society probably has the greatest amount 
of visible and developed talent that any human 
society has had. We probably develop more of our 
potential talent than the Greeks of Fifth Century 
Athens, the Italians of the Renaissance, France of 
the Age of Reason, and Britain in her Imperial 
Nineteenth Century.—G. C. Carter. 


689. Heneman, Herbert G., Jr., & Turnbull, 
John G. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Personnel 
administration and labor relations: a book of read- 

New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. xiv, 434 p. 
$5.25.—The 171 selections on personnel administra- 
tion and labor relation included are arranged in 15 
chapters each with an introductory summary state- 
ment. Among the topics covered the following are 
of special psychological significance: personnel 
workers, job analysis, selection and placement, tests, 
interviewing, training, health and safety, morale, 
communication, research and evaluation.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


690. [Lecznar, Margaret W., Comp.] Index to 
Human Resources Research Center publications: 
1949-1951. USAF, Hum. Res. Research Cent., Res. 
Bull. 51-35, 1951. iii, 31 p.—Includes a list of publi- 
cations, abstracts of research bulletins, author index, 
laboratory index, and detailed subject index.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

691. McCormick, Ernest J. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.), & Bachus, John A. Paired comparison 
L. The effect of ratings of reductions in the 
number of pairs. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 123- 
127.—Two groups of 50 industrial employees were 
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rated independently by their respective foremen us- 
ing the method of paired comparison; all possible 
pairs of employees were rated. A performance rating 
index was obtained for each individual of each group 
using an index table that is provided with the Person- 
nel Comparison System. The purpose was to 
determine the extent to which it would be possi- 
ble, in paired comparison ratings of employees, to 
use reduced numbers of pairings and still achieve 
essentially the same rating results as would be ob- 
tained from a complete pairing of all individuals 
within the group. Results showed that ratings ob- 
tained from partial pairings result in fairly high cor- 
relations with ratings based on complete pairings; 
the correlations are reduced rather systematically 
with reductions in the numbers of pairs per individual 
on which the ratings are based.—W. H. Osterberg. 

692. Oxtoby, Toby. The supply and identifica- 
tion of high level talent. In E7S, 1951 Invitational 
Conference, (see 27: 686), 13-16.—To identify top 
level talent we must become acquainted with the 
characteristics of persons now working in the fields 
requiring higher education. We must know how 
many persons in the population have these char- 
acteristics, and the reasons why some of them go into 
fields in which we are interested while others do not. 
We must evaluate the future demands so that we 
can determine how many of the potentially able 
persons should be trained and can reasonably be 
expected to be trained. These problems are so in- 
terrelated that they seem to be a single problem. 
That is the reason why we have undertaken to work 
on all three at the same time.—G. C. Carter. 


693. Pereira, Alfredo de Oliveira. Um aspecto da 
psicotécnica objetiva—salério progressivo. (An as- 
pect of objective psychotechnics—progressive sal- 
ary.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1951, 3(3), 77-82.— 
Justifications are given for the institution of a pro- 
gressive salary scale which provides for both hori- 
zontal and vertical promotion, horizontal being 
based on the grade and vertical on number of trien- 
nial periods within a grade. Formulas for pro- 
gressive salaries are given. Among advantages of 
progressive salary are: better adjustment of worker's 
income to increasing requirements with age, a stimu- 
lus to continued service and to professional improve- 
ment, and avoidance of compulsory increases of 
salaries by the Administration of Justice to Labor.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


694. Pigors, Paul, & Myers, Charles A. (Eds.) 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge.) 
Readings in personnel a stration. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. xii, 483 p. $4.50.—46 articles 
have been selected from professional journals, 
minutes of conference proceedings, and publications 
in the various social sciences. Choices were made 
with emphasis on “‘the philosophy of personnel ad- 
ministration, its basic problems and limitations, as 
well as criticisms and doubts raised by union leaders. 
The book is divided into 6 Parts: I. The nature and 
scope of personnel administration, II. Analyzing 
and handling personnel problems, III. The foreman: 
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his place and his problems, IV. Building and main- 
taining work teams, V. Wages and work assign- 
ments, and VI. Employee services and programs. 
Preceeding each Part there is a brief introductory 
discussion by the editors.—W. H. Osterberg. 

695. Plattner, Gabriel. Psychotechnische Lehr- 
methode fiir Berufslehre, Anlehre Schulung, Umsch- 
ulung. (Psychotechnical instruction method for vo- 
cational training, apprentice training, retraining.) 
Zirich: Rascher, 1949, 158 p. Dm 8.40—A summary 
of methods and problems in vocational training, 
with special reference to Switzerland. Topics dis- 
cussed include goals and methods of vocational 
training, apprentice training, the proper instructors, 
curricula, and job analysis. 9-page bibliography, 
and a list of relevant journals published in Europe. 
—F, N. Jones. 

696. Weislogel, Mary H., & Altman, James W. 
Abstracts of literature concerning scientific man- 
power. Pittsburgh, Pa.: American Institute for 
Research, 1952, vi, 8 pp. (ONR Contract No. 
Nonr-316(00), Proj. no. NR 193-033).—367 articles 
in 4 areas are abstracted. The entries are divided in 
areas: scientific and technical manpower; adminis- 
tration and coordination research; training and 
selection for research; testing and evaluation tech- 
niques.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 631) 
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697. Barron, Emerson M., & Donohue, H. H. 
(Arkansas State Hosp., Little Rock.) Psychiatric 
aide selection through psychological examinations: 
a preliminary report of the screening of applicants 
at the Arkansas State Hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 859-865.—Results obtained on 2 psycho- 
logical tests (Otis and MMPI) are compared with 
the efficiency of 100 psychiatric aides. The factors 
of age and education are also correlated with eff- 
ciency of test group. Results indicate that well- 
integrated individuals can be selected for the import- 
ant job of psychiatric aide.— F. W. Snyder. 

698. Bourdon, M. Le role du psychotechnician 
dans la selection ouvriére: l’aménagment des essais 
professionnels. (The role of the psychotechnician 
in employee selection: the arrangement of achieve- 
ment tests.) Rev. psychol. appl. 1951, 1, 317-331.— 
A work sample test for the selection of lathe opera- 
tors is described. The initial scoring system was 
proved deficient in many respects resulting in 
“‘flunking”’ several workers who should have passed 
the test. Through the efforts of the psychotechni- 
cian in charge, in cooperation with representatives 
of management and labor the scoring system was 
thoroughly reviewed and resulted in a more reliable 
test. The conclusion is that it is the duty of the 
psychotechnician to periodically revise the tests in 
use in an industrial organization.—G. Besnard. 

699. Campos, R. Francisco. Selegof psicotécnica 


de motoristas. (Psychotechnical selection of motor- 
men and bus drivers.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 
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PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


1951, 3(3), 7-26.—The history of methods of select- 
ing motormen and bus drivers is reviewed. The 
author believes such selection must consider the 
essential aptitudes and an indication of accident 
roneness. He recommends Mira’s Myokinetic 
sychodiagnostic. The causes underlying accidents 
are discussed and classified as follows: negligence, 
inattention, emotional instability, lack of prevision, 
physical defects, excessive worry, inevitable acci- 


dents.— F. C. Sumner. 

700. Cantiant, Maurice. La morphopsychologie 
dans la sélection ouvriére. (Morphopsychology in 
industrial selection.) Psyché, 1952, 7, 306-313.— 
The principles of morpho-psychology if properly 
applied are invaluable aids to the industrial psychol- 
ogist.—G. Besnard. 

701. Rodger, Alec. The worthwhileness of the 
interview. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 101- 
106.—Studies of interview technique are reviewed 
and discussed. It is concluded that the business of 
the psychologist “is not to disparage the interview, 
but to improve it.”—G. S. Speer. 

702. Roff, Merrill F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personnel selection and classification pro- 
cedures: spatial tests; a factorial analysis. Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex.: USAF Sch. of Aviation Med., 
1951. iv, 46 p. (Proj. No. 21-29-002, Final rep.)— 
A battery of 65 aptitude tests was administered to a 
total of 8,158 candidates for aircrew training. 21 of 
the tests constituted the classification battery in use 
at the time, and 44 were experimental tests including 
a substantial number of tests of various kinds of 
space thinking. A multiple factor analysis yields 
15 factors. Results are presented for both orthogo- 
nal and oblique rotations. 4 factors are primarily 
spatial, 3 are perceptual, 2 are reasoning, and the 
remaining 6 are more nearly individual or independ- 
ent. The relationship of the 15 factors to earlier 
research, and to each other, are discussed.—A. 


Chapanis. 
(See also abstract 312) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


703. Bernard, Jack. (DuBois Co., Cincinnati, O.) 
Critique of Rock’s “A sales situation test.”” Rock, 
Milton L. (Edw. N. Hay & Assoc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Answer to Bernard’s Critique of Rock’s “A 
sales situation test.” Paterson, Donald G. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Editor’s reply to Ber- 
nard’s criticism. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 138- 
140.—Bernard questions whether Rock’s article on 
his ‘‘Sales situations test’’ is science or salesmanship. 
He asserts that items in this test are similar to items 
in a “sales sense” test developed a number of years 
earlier by Canfield. He believes that such articles 
should be screened out by journal editors. Rock re- 
plies that the items in his test were independently 
arrived at. The similarity with the Canfield test he 
feels is due to the limited number of situations a test 
of this sort would tap. He states that until Ber- 
nard’s criticism he had no idea that a Canfield test 
existed. Paterson presents a statement of editorial 
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policy regarding the acceptance of papers such as 
the one by Rock.—W. H. Osterberg. 

704. Browne, C. G. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.), 
& Neitzel, Betty J. Communication, supervision, 
and morale. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 86-91.— 
The subjects for this study were a group of female 
employees at three supervisory levels selected from 
8 offices of a Michigan utilities company. Each em- 
ployee was asked how much authority and responsi- 
bility she had and how much authority she delegated. 
These opinions were then compared with what the 
respondent’s superior said was the actual case. 
Comparisons are made within and between these 
judgments, and the differences between respondents’ 
and superiors’ opinions are related to other measures. 
It was found that responsibility and authority were 
not estimated to be equal, but most subjects be- 
lieved their responsibility exceeded their authority.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

705. England, Arthur O. (Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Dayton, Ohio.) Employee magazines are 
hard to read. Personnel J., 1951, 30, 94-97.—Most 
employee magazines were found by the Flesch 
formula for readability to be understandable to only 
about half the employees. If the reading ease score 
is compared to the educational level of the employees, 
the writing style may be adjusted so that the reader 
can understand. If he can understand without too 
much effort, he may be interested enough to read 
the magazine.— M. B. Mitchell. 


706. Foley, John P., Jr., & Anastasi, Anne. 
Human relations and the foreman. New London, 
Conn.: National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1951. 
251 p. $3.00.—Supervisory problems are psycho- 
logical problems and can always be resolved into a 
fundamental problem of human adjustment. The 
knowledge and application of basic psychological 
facts will aid the foreman in the human relations 
aspects of his job. In non-technical and non-statis- 
tical language, the following topics are discussed: 
the employee as an individual, how people differ 
from each other, appraising psychological traits, 
why men work, employee attitudes and morale, 
emotional maladjustments, and the problem em- 
ployee. Techniques are suggested for the effective 
handling of supervisory problems.—C. G. Browne. 

707. Hall, Hiram S. Communicating with our 
employees. Personnel J., 1951, 30, 85-90.—Many 
companies are setting up communications depart- 
ments to train executives to give a steady flow and 
timely release of information to employees. A con- 
tinuous flow of information up and down can help 
create a sympathetic attitude between labor and 
management.— M. B. Mitchell. 

708. Heller, Frank A. (Birkbeck Coll., London.) 
Measuring motivation in industry. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1952, 26, 86-95.—Level of aspiration scores, 
derived from performance on a linking test, were 
correlated with success in a training program for 43 
girls employed in a hosiery mill. Correlations sig- 
nificant at the 1% level and 5% level were obtained, 
and certain scores uniformly predicted failure. In 
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contrast, intelligence test scores and performance on 
a test of manual dexterity were not significant at all. 
—G. S. Speer. 

709. Heron, Alastair. The establishmeni for 

research of two criteria of occupational ad- 
justment. up. Psychol., Lond., 1952, 26, 78-85. 
—In order to determine a criterion of productivity 
for a group of employees who worked at a variety of 
tasks, one specific job was chosen for careful study. 
Production units per clocked minute on this job cor- 
related .992 with the company’s earnings jadi and 
it was therefore felt that the earnings index could be 
used as a production criterion. To establish a cri- 
terion of job adjustment, supervisors first sorted 
employees into extremely well adjusted, extremely 
badly adjusted, and average categories, and then 
sorted the average workers into fairly well adjusted, 
not very well adjusted, and average. The ratings 
were repeated after an interval of five weeks. Re- 
liability was found to be .781, and average inter- 
correlation between six raters was .483.—G. S. 
Speer. 

710. Hubbard, Allen S., Jr. A new supervisory 
training program for public employees. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1952, 17, 18—-19.—This is a report of a program 
offered by the Personal Relations Board of the State 
of New York. A preliminary tryout with 144 super- 
visors in groups of 22-37, in four two-hour sessions 
that were concerned with the supervisor as a leader, 
human relations, and the handling of employee prob- 
lems resulted in some recommendations for future 
training programs, especially, the use of the con- 
ference method with small groups, the segregation 
of different levels of supervision, the use of films, and 
greater emphasis on human relations at the expense 
of employee problems.—H. Moore. 

711. Katz, Daniel; Maccoby, Nathan; Gurin, 
Gerald, & Floor, Lucretia G. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Productivity, supervision and morale among 
railroad workers. Ann Arbor: Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1951, xii, 61 p.—36 pairs of railroad sec- 
tion gangs (298 workers and 72 foremen), ‘‘as com- 
parable as possible . . . on objective and technical 
work factors,’’ but differing within pairs in pro- 
ductivity (as determined by the judgments and 
ratings of ‘‘managerial personnel thoroughly familiar 
with the problem’’) were intensively interviewed. 
Comparisons of worker “morale” and foreman 
practices, attitudes and relations to men were made. 
Supervisors of high-producing groups differed from 
less successful foremen in their interrelated role and 
responsibility concepts, attitudes toward workers 
and general approaches to people.—B. R. Fisher. 

712. Rice, A. K. (Tavistock Inst., London.) The 
relative independence of sub-institutions as illus- 
trated by d ental labour turnover. (The 
Glacier Project—VIl.) Hum. Relat., 1952, 5, 83-90. 
—The independence of various parts of an institu- 
tion may be assessed by the fate of people who enter 
any such part from another part of the institution 
versus those who enter from outside the institution. 
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It is theorized that the greater the difference be- 
tween those who leave parts of the organization as a 
function of whether they entered from outside or 
from another part of the organization is an index of 
independence; the less the discrepency the greater 
the independence. The results are ambiguous; they 
depend upon the kind of work done and whether 
any change of status (promotion) is involved. In 
any case, it is that employment practices 
should consider the relation between ‘‘destination of 
leavers”’ and general turnover.—R. A. Littman. 


713. Taylor, Gordon Rattray. Are workers hu- 
man? Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952. 273 p. 
$3.00.—The cultural lag in personnel aspects of 
motivation, communication, status, leadership, con- 
flict, and cooperation is examined. Sociological 
techniques should investigate management behavior 
and introduce new attitudes with group discussion. 
Democratic leadership and delegation of responsibil- 
ity require study. ‘‘Workers’’ are managers as well 
as employees, in fact all “who in a given situation 
feel themselves to be ‘we’ and all . . . this group feel 
to be ‘they’.”” A factory should be a “functioning 
society” with “profound respect for the individual 
worker and recognition of his fundamental dignity 
as a human being.”” Appendixes offer suggestions 
for research and reading.—R. Tyson. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


(See abstract 43) 


INDUSTRY 


714. Bates, Grace E., & Neyman, Jerzy. Dis- 
criminatory analysis. VIII. Contribution to the 
theory of accident proneness. Part I. An optimistic 
model of the correlation between light and severe 
accidents. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-49- 
004, Rep. No. 8, 1951, iii, 49 p—Let X be the 
(random) number of “‘serious’’ accidents to be experi- 
enced next year and Y the (random) number of 
“‘light”’ accidents experienced in the past. The prob- 
lem studied is whether or not Y can be useful as 
predictor of X. A model similar to that of Green- 
wood— Y ule—Newhall implies that X and Y followa 
new kind of joint distribution called bivariate 
negative binomial. Available data indicate indirectly 
that, at least in some cases, this theoretical distribu- 
tion approximates the empirical one. On this 
hypothesis a measure of success of selection using Y 
is developed. It appears that for Y to be an effect 
predictor, the light accidents must be either frequent 
or, in the contrary case, the period of observation of 
light accidents must be long. Formulae are given 
for the treatment of the case where severe accidents 
are frequently fatal.— Publisher. 

715. Bates, Grace E., & Neyman, Jerzy. Dis- 
criminatory analysis. IX. Contributions to the 


theory of a em Part 2. True or false 
contagion. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Proj. No. 21-49- 
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004, Rep. No. 9, 1951, iii, 38 p—The Bang deals 
with the distribution of the numbers X, wie 
X, of accidents in s successive periods of observation, 
as implied by the Polya contagious time-effect 
scheme, generalized to include the possibility of acci- 
dents being fatal. Given that the individual survives 
at least ¢ first periods of observation, the distribution 
of Xi, Xe, . . . X¢ is multivariate binomial. This 
distribution can coincide with the similar distribution 
implied by the no-contagion-no-time-effect mixture 
model of Greenwood-Yule-Newhall only in a most 
exceptional case. Thus, at least in principle, the 
presence of contagion and/or of time effect may be 
subject to statistical tests.— Publisher. 


716. Brekke, Bard. Factory doctors and mental 
hygiene. Bull World Fed. ment. Hith., 1952, 4, 
41-44.—This is a a a ow of a course on human 
relations in industry held for a group of interested 
Scandinavians at the Roffey Park Rehabilitation 
Centre in England under WHO auspices. The dis- 
cussions poined out that Scandinavian doctors have 
confined their activities in industry to orthodox 
medical treatment, that they were unfamiliar with 
problems of management and staff administration, 
with workers’ emotional reactions, and with princi- 
ples of group behavior. The importance of knowl- 
edge in these areas to the application of mental 
health prece a in Scandinavian industry was ex- 
plored.—J. C. Franklin. 

717. Brewster, Henry H. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) Emotional factors in accident 
proneness. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 2, 20-23.—The 
psychiatric study of accident-prone individuals indi- 
cates that unseen emotional factors are uniform 
precursors to the accident. Such events bringing 
unexpected harm to oneself or other persons seem to 
fulfil an unconscious need to punish due to feelings 
of anger and guilt. There is evidence to substanti- 
ate the view that the high-accident individual has a 
distinctive character pattern which is a causative 
factor in the accident.—P. E. Johnson. 


718. Conrad, R. (Psychol. Lab., Cambridge, 
Eng.) Study of skill by motion and time study and 
by psychological ent. Research, 1951, 4, 
353—358.—Certain of the main principles of skilled 
behaviour as seen by the experimental psychologist 
and by the motion and time study engineer are com- 
pared. The last quarter of a century has been an 
extremely active one for research in psychology, but 
fundamental research in motion and time study has 
been almos ae: neglected. Fundamental 
laboratory in motion and time study started 
by R. M. Barnes at Iowa in the late 1930’s was im- 
portant but it has been neglected by both engineers 
and psychologists. 19 references.—G. C. Carter 

719. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., & Haber, Heinz. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
A stody of runway markings USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., 1949. Proj. No. 21-02-007, Rep. No. 2.2 p.— 
Previous experiments had shown the chevron to be 
an effective sha _ for use in marking airport runways. 
This study finds the most efficient angle of chevron 
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to be 90° when it is viewed through simulated fog. 
Chevron angles of 30, 60, 90, 120 and 150° were 
tested and viewed vertically. The second part of 
this study measured the effect of a small viewing 
angle on the perception of the chevron (simulating 
the angle at which a pilot sees a runway during 
landing.) A changeable angle was constructed and 
mounted on a table, and was viewed at an angle of 
3°. The results show almost complete perceptual 
constancy. “. . . perspective distortion is almost 
entirely overcome by man’s ability to account for 
it during the process of seeing and its mental evalu- 
ation.”—A. Chapanis. 


720. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., & Haber, Heinz. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
A proposed runway identification lighting system. 
USA F Sch. Aviat. Med., 1949. Proj. No. 21-02-007, 
Rep, No. 3. 2 p.—The authors propose a series of 
lights to provide a transilluminated chevron pattern 
for marking airport runways at night. (See 27: 719). 
—A. Chapanis. 


721. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., & Haber, Heinz. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
Study on the efficiency of aircraft insignia and air- 
craft markings. Randolph Field, Tex.: USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine, 1950. 38 p.—The 
legibility of 63 different geometric patterns was 
evaluated in a variety of ways: as a function of 
distance, as a function of time of exposure, during 
movement of the pattern, and under conditions 
which reduced the contrast and blurred the outlines 
of the pattern. Although no pattern was best on all 
tests, certain ones had generally high legibility rat- 
ings on the various tests. Recommendations for 
painting various kinds of aircraft are made.—A. 


Chapanis. 


722. Gerathewohl, Siegfried S., Haber, Heinz; 
Byrnes, Victor A., Ripple, P. H.; & Patterson, W. M. 
(USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) 
A study of runway markings. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., 1951. Proj. No. 21-24-001, Rep. No. 4 iii, 
22 p.—Various sizes and shapes of chevrons, in 
combination with parallel longitudinal strips, were 
tested on a runway during touch-and-go landings. 
Angles of chevron found to be most effective in 
laboratory tests, 60 or 90° (see 27: 719), were not 
effective on the runway, primarily because perceptual 
constancy did not operate as well in the real-life 
situation as it had in the laboratory. The best angle 
was found to be 30°. The report summarizes the 
various studies in this series, and presents detailed 
plans for a proposed runway marking system.—A. 


Chapanis. 


723. Hardin, Einar. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Measurement of physical output at the job 
level. Industr. Relat. Cent., Res. & Tech. Rep., No. 
10, 1951, 13 p.—A general discussion is presented of 
the measurement of work output in seeduedtion type 
jobs. This discussion covers an explanation of the 
term “physical output,” its usefulness, and methods 
and problems of measurement.—W. F. Grether. 
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724. Jenkins, William L., & Olson, Merrit W. 
The use of levers in making settings on a linear 
scale. Dayton, O.: Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, 1951. iii, 12 p. (AF Tech. Rep. No. 6563.) 
—Employing approximately the same equipment 
and procedures of 3 previous studies, “‘right-left- 
moving levers ... were used to match pointer 
positions with lighted inserts on a horizontal 9-inch 
linear scale with tolerances of .016 in. and .100 in. 
Performance with rotary control knobs was used for 
comparison.” Generally, “the important factor 
seems to be the ratio of the movement of the lever- 
tip (L) to the movement of the pointer (P). Optimal 
L/P, maximum L and L/P, effects of friction and 
speed, and favorable knob design are reported.— 
R. Tyson. 

725. Kaufman, E. L., Minturn, A. L., & Reese, 
T. W. The effect of a simple training procedure on 
the judgment of visual number. USN, Spec. Dev. 
Cent. Tech. Rep. SDC-131-1-1, 1951. 12 p.—This 
is the same study as reported in 26: 675 rewritten 
as a Navy contract report.—A. Chapanis. 

726. Rose, H. W., & Ripple, PaulH. (USA F Sch. 
Aviat. Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Visual problems 
of pilot in prone position. Randolph Field, Tex.: 
USAF Sch. of Aviation Med., 1951. iii, 8 p. (Proj. 
No. 21-24-011, Rep. No. 1.)}—Visual problems im- 
posed by the prone position in flight (to increase the 
pilot's tolerance to g-forces in modern military air- 
craft) were investigated. Test persons were required 
to maintain elevated gaze in a prone-position bed for 
one hour. Determinations were made of muscle 
balance, the ability to maintain elevated binocular 
gaze, and the lateral limits of binocular vision. 
The objective test findings are equivocal. During 
elevated gaze of 15 to 30 degrees, however, all sub- 
jects reported discomfort. With elevation of 20 
degrees or more, the discomfort was serious enough 
so that the average subject could probably not per- 
form with precision the intricate tasks required in 
piloting aircraft.—A. Chapanis. 

727. Spragg, S. D. S., & Rock, M.L. (U. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.) Dial reading ormance as a func- 
tion of brightness. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 128- 
137.—Experiments are reported on the speed and 
accuracy with which young adult male subjects can 
read photographic reproductions of instrument dials 
as a function of the brightness of the dial markings. 
A brightness range of 0.005 to 6.0 foot-lamberts was 
used. Both for time and for error frequency scores 
a critical brightness level was found at approximately 
0.02 foot-lamberts. At brightnesses below this level 
performance was increasingly impaired; above this 
level increases in brightness produced little or no 
oncaeid in visual performance.—W. H. Oster- 
erg. 

728. Watson, Marguerite Holbrook. How to 
prepare and use job manuals; a handbook for su 
visors. New York: William-Frederick Press, 1952. 
iii, 38 p. $1.00.—The information in job manuals is 
basic to every phase of personnel administration. 
This handbook provides information about job 
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analysis for supervisors’ use. It includes practical 
explanations of writing work procedures, making up 
a job manual, keeping job manuals up to date, and 
main uses for job manuals. A list of suggested read- 
ings is included.—C. G. Browne. 


(See abstracts 118, 126, 131, 156) 


Business & COMMERCE 


729. Garber, C. W., Jr. Play techniques for 
interviewing on durable goods. Pubi. Opin. Quart., 
1951, 15, 139-140.—Adult home owners who were 
prospective purchasers of garden tractors were given 
an opportunity to “play” with garden tools in a 
garden plot and their reactions while they prepared 
seed beds were studied. Although no control studies 
or tests of reliability and validity have been made, 
the technique appears productive.—H. F. Rothe. 


730. Hadley, Howard D. (Daniel Starch & 
Staff, New York.) Effect of reading and interview 
fatigue upon readership of magazine advertising. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 424—429.—The relative 
importance of original reading fatigue and interview 
fatigue upon reading of advertisements in thick and 
thin magazine issues was investigated in this study. 
Findings, when the number of advertisments in a 
magazine doubles, were: (1) interview fatigue ac- 
counts fo: 53% to 100% of the decrease in casual 
observation scores; (2) reading fatigue accounts for 
0% to 46% of the decrease in casual observation 
scores; (3) interview fatigue is relatively less import- 
ant for “noted”’ and “‘seen-associated” readership of 
one page, black and white advertisements than of 
one page, four color advertisements; (4) ‘“‘read most” 
reading fatigue is practically unaffected by color of 
the advertisement and seems to be mainly a function 
of the number of advertisements in the issue; and 
(5) interview fatigue is a function of interest in the 
brand and product. Those persons with the greatest 
interest in the advertised brand show the least 
interview fatigue.—W. H. Osterberg. 

731. Lang, Frank. The role of research in public 
relations. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1951, 15, 54-64.— 
A discussion of the range of research procedures 
which are available to public relations management, 
in general terms for each area.—H. F. Rothe. 


732. Miles, Minnie Caddell. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.) Studies in job evaluation. 9. Validi 
of a check list for evaluating office jobs. J. appi. 
Psychol., 1952, 36, 97-101.—This study was to 
determine the validity of a Job Description Check- 
List for evaluating office jobs. Data were obtained 
from 5 companies. Key office jobs were rated on a 

ired-comparison basis by selected judges; check- 
ists were completed for the key jobs; and the 10 
operations judged most important to the job were 
indicated. Judges ratings were used as criteria. 
It was found that the 5 operations judged most im- 

rtant to a job appear to be the optimum number 
or evaluation purposes. For the promotion of good 
employee relations, it is considered advisable that 
all operations be included, with the 5 most import- 
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ant operations being given most weight.—W. H. 
Osterberg. 
733. pe ye Howard W. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
pr te by male customers. J. 
Be gg 1951, 35, 422-423.—100 men students 
of at least sophomore rank were asked two , sce te 
(1) What one thing impresses you most favorably 
about a salesperson’s speech and deportment? (2) 
What one thing impresses you most unfavorably 
about a salesperson’s speech and deportment? 
Conclusions drawn from the results obtained are 
first, the majority of men customers like most of all 
in a salesperson the qualities: friendliness, courteous 
manner, and helpfulness; and secondly, the majority 
of men customers dislike most of all high pressure 
salesmanship and the “gushy,’’ over-helpful sales- 
person.— W. H. Osterberg. 

734. Welch, J e S., & Stone, C. Harold. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) How to build a 
Merchandise Knowledge Test. Jndusir. Relat. 
Cent., Res. Tech. Rep. No. 8, 1951, 21 p.—The value 
of Merchandise Knowledge Tests is pointed out for 
hiring and assigning, transferring and promoting, 
and training of sales personnel. “Step-by-step pro- 
cedures are given for the preparation of suitable test 
questions, selection of carefully defined criterion 
groups, validation of tests, and determination of 
critical scores to provide sound hiring standards.” 
Sample results are shown for Merchandise Knowledge 
Tests for salesmen of women’s shoes and women’s 
sportswear.—W. F. Grether. 


PROFESSIONS 


735. Burns, James H. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) The application of psychology to 
preaching. Pastoral Psychol., 1952, 2, 29-33.—A 
preacher who is 7 oriented will seek to 
give each listener a feeling of security in times of 
difficulty. He will avoid verbal attacks and ap- 
proach human behavior with tolerant understanding. 
He will not want to make people feel inferior, but 
will help them learn independence and take responsi- 
bility. He will respond favorably to the needs of 
his people without giving more help than is asked or 
can be accepted. Rather than demanding perfection 
he will foster the goal of growth by short steps with 
appreciation for limited gains and potential capacity 
to continue growing.—P. E. Johnson. 

736. Cockrum, Logan V. (Austin Presbyterian 
Theolog. Sem., Austin, Texas.) Predi success 
in training for the ministry. Relig. Educ., 1952, 47, 
198—202.—J uniors at the Austin Presbyterian Semin- 
ary were given the Miller Analogies Test and the 
Co-operative meg Comprehension Test, Form 
T. These scores and pre-seminary college grades 
were correlated with the grades the students earned 
in the seminary. All correlations were positive at 
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the 1% level of confidence, but college grades and 
Miller analogies were highest.—G. K. Morlan. 


737. Everett, Peter W. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The prediction of basebell ability. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1952, 23, 15-19.—The Sargent jump was 
found to be the best single measure for selecting 
baseball talent while a combination of this test with 
the Thurstone “‘S”’ test and the McCloy blocks tests 
were found to be the most useful battery for this 
purpose. These results were secured from the testing 
of a group of 30 University of lowa varsity baseball 
players, using as criterion data the ratings of playing 
ability by the coach which was correlated with a 
battery of ten tests.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

738. Ketcham, Katherine. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Role playing. Amer. J. Nurs., 1952, 52, 
334-335.—The article discusses a specific technique 
used to help students develop an understanding of 
other people’s feelings. Author gives (1) some basic 
factors, and (2) use of role playing to achieve the 
psychological objectives.—S. M. Amatora. 

739. Lyons, V. (Cornell U.-N. Y. Hosp. Sch. 
Nurs., New York.) Understanding the psycho- 
logical components of health care. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1952, 52, 80-81.—The study shows how the student 
can develop her own potentialities and give more effec- 
tive nursing care if she has a good understanding of 
herself and the people with whom she lives and 
works. The counselor’s relationship with the student 
formed an important aspect of the experiment.—S. M 
Amatora. 

740. Muncie, Wendell, & Billings, Edward G. 
A survey of conditions of private psychiatric practice 
throughout the United States and Canada. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1952, 108, 171-172.—On the basis of 
627 responses to questionnaires from members and 
fellows of the American Psychiatric Association 
practicing in the United States and Canada, in- 
formation is summarized relative to various aspects 
of the private practice of psychiatry—WN. H. 
Pronko. 

741. Sangster, W. E. Sermons classified accord- 
ing to psychological method. Pastoral Psychol., 
1952, 2, 35—41.—A sermon is more than the unfold- 
ing of ideas, it is a developing emotional relationship 
between the preacher and the people. Three main 
psychological methods may be distinguished. (1) 
Authoritative preaching is a method of teaching by 
exposition and _ interpretation. (2) Persuasive 
preaching aims to wind a verdict by analysis of the 
situation and appropriate steps to take. (3) Co- 
operative preaching begins with a perplexity which is 
explored in a common quest until they participate 
together in finding solutions. In all of these methods 
the emotional progress of working through the prob- 
lems and possibilities of better living is the central 
aim of preaching.—P. E. Johnson. 





The Last Word... . 


The observant reader will have noticed that there 
is no Assistant Editor listed on the cover of this issue. 
Mr. Allen J. Sprow, who has served in that capacity 
during the past 3 years, has resigned to accept a 
position in the University of Illinois Library. Mr. 
Sprow has made valuable contributions in the editing 
of this journal during his tenure as Assistant Editor, 
and we regret his leaving. 

Dr. L. A. Pennington has generously assumed Mr. 
Sprow’s duties in the preparation of this issue and 
will continue to be responsible for several issues until 
a new permanent Assistant Editor can be appointed. 


Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Journal has 
changed its title to The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal (Personnel Guid. J.). 


Erratum: The author of the article abstracted 
as No. 7211 in Volume 26, 1952 has called our 
attention to an erroneous statement in line 11. We 
regret the wrong impression the abstract gives. The 
following should be substituted for the last sentence 
of the abstract. ‘“‘An analysis of variance showed 
no significant differences among the groups studied. 
A t-test, conducted subsequently to the analysis of 
variance, did show the jazz group to be significantly 
faster than the control group.” 


The following journals have been added to our 
list for regular coverage. Those marked with an 
asterisk are received regularly in the Editorial Office. 


Bulletin du Centre d'Etudes et Recherches Psycho- 
techniques* (Bull. Cent. étud. rech. Psychotech.) 
Cerebral Palsy Review* (Cerebral Palsy Rev.) 


Educational Administration and Supervision* 
(Educ. Administration, Supervision) 


Jahrbuch fiir Psychologie und Psychotherapie* 
(Jb. Psychol. Psychother.) 


Journal of Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis* 
(J. clin. exp. Hypnosis) 


Journal of Clinical Nutrition (J. clin. Nutr.) 


Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
London* (J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond.) 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
(Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc.) 


Research Review, London* (Inst. Educ., U. Dur- 
ham) (Res. Rev., Lond.) 


Rorschachiana* (Rorschachiana) 
Vestnik Oftalmologii (Vestn. Oftalmol.) 


A number of abstracters who have been searching 
journals on their own responsibility have had to 
discontinue this service. We would appreciate any- 
one having access to any of the following journals 
and willing to cover them regularly, advising us: 

American Anthropologist (A mer. Anthrop.) 

American School Board Journal (Amer. Sch. Bd J.) 

Educational Leadership (Educ. Leadership) 

Educational Record (Educ. Rec.) 

Journal of Home Economics (J. Home Econ.) 


Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women (J. nat. Ass. Deans Wom.) 


Journal of Social Issues (J. soc. Issues) 


Motor Skills Research Exchange (Mot. Skills Res. 
Exch.) 


Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
Series B. (Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B) 


Social Service Review (Soc. Serv. Rev.) 


Southwest Journal of Anthropology (Sthwest J. 
Anthrop.) 
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